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THE LITERATURE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE: 
EPAT ePRESENT* 
I 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
Albert J. George 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The present symposium on the status of research on the lit- 
erature of the Second Empire is divided into three parts: 1. the 
problem of the study of the interrelationship of literature and 
society; 2, an evaluation of work on the prose of the period; and 
3. an “état présent” of investigations into the poetry it pro- 
duced, 

Of the three types of inquiry into the scholarship that has 
concerned itself with this much maligned period, the first, per- 
haps, seems least known, Actually, until very recently, so little 
interest has been expressed in the question of the relationship 
of literature and society that the topic seems almost to have 
been ignored. And much of this sporadic work, as in the case of 
the issue of <<Europe> celebrating the centennial of the Febru- 
ary revolution (no, 26, February, 1948), shows marked political 
bias, The production of books, articles, and dissertations has 
run to traditional subjects, to studies of the relationship of men 
to movements, inquiries into the influence of authors on one an- 
other, the importation and exportation of ideas, characters, 
symbols, themes, and techniques, To this may be added aes- 
thetic evaluations, explications de texte of hermetic verse and, 
latterly, discussions of the relationship of form and content to 
each other and to characterization. 

The continued practice of such subjects has tended to pro- 
duce scholarship of considerable meaning to the expert. But for 
the non-specialist the result has been a large body of special- 
ized knowledge difficult to assess, sometimes meaningless with- 
out considerable further technical detail. In fact, the usual ap- 
proach toliterary problems often results in the treatment of art 
as though it existed ina vacuum, The man is divorced from the 
social personality, the work from its social context, with the 


*Three papers presented as a symposium on the literature of the Second 
Empire in France at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in Boston in December, 1952, 
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consequence that unintentionally scholarship seems to scorn the 
connection between an age and the material it produced. 

Perhaps, as is often the case, the situation results from the 
difficulty of definition. Generally, the problem has been inter- 
preted either as: how does society influence or direct a con- 
temporary literature and, conversely, how does a given litera- 
ture influence either subsequent ages or the period from which 
it sprang? Simple as the questions seem, to date no one has 
been able to discover why people read or how they choose what 
they read, asacommittee of sociologists reported to their spon- 
sors, the Associated Publishers, after spending three years and 
$256,000. In some instances it seems dangerously easy to indi- 
cate clear cases of reciprocal influences between society and 
literature, but, fundamentally, this type of scholarship assumes 
the ability to isolate specific causes and effects, to indicate pre- 
cise correlations (cf. Louis Reynaud, <<Le Romantisme et les 
lettres>, Paris, Aubier, 1929), Unfortunately, this position re- 
mains vulnerable to attack on the grounds that it presently ap- 
pears impossible to identify the pattern of social causes that 
predetermine a given literary effect. Conversely, only the 
bravest would dare specify the exact effect of a book on social 
action or even subsequent literary activity. 

Nonetheless, the problem of the relationship of literature 
and society is a valid one when considered, on the one hand, as 
basically an inquiry into how art is conceived as fitting into the 
social fabric, and, on the other, how a movement or a man cre- 
ates art to alter the design of that fabric, One can then legiti- 
mately ask how an age justifies its particular notion of art and 
how this belief transforms as men and ideologies change under 
the pressure of circumstances. Conversely, we can also seek 
to understand how a particular approach to literature is used 
socially. The Middle Ages envisaged artistic creation allegori- 
cally as a didactic instrument, in its highest form an explanation 
of the spiritual and moral values of Christianity. The Renais- 
sance, however, rejected this solution and sought justification on 
rational grounds, one which it found in the Aristotelian univer- 
sals, Its answer served well until the 19th century, when the 
Romanticists repudiated universals in their sweeping rejection 
of past theory. Conscious of the changes wrought by time in in- 
stitutions and, consequently, in values, they shifted allegiance 
to a doctrine of relativity of artistic standards. From then on, 
the writer found himself in an unavoidable dilemma, forced to 
adopt either one of two contemporary solutions: art for art’s 
sake, with literature apparently attempting to avoid the social 
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fact, or utilitarian art, with literature conceived as an instru- 
ment for advancing the social good, 

The obvious point of departure seems to be the establish- 
ment of general reactions to the great contemporary questions: 
the consequences of the Industrial Revolution, nascent commu- 
nism and socialism, war, peace, or any of the great social and 
religious questions that plagued the day. This aspect of the 
problem has been readily recognized and much, though not all, 
of the research done, Professors have, for instance, carefully 
noted the political faiths of the Goncourts, Flaubert, the anti- 
social bias of the Parnasse and early Symbolism, or the escap- 
ism of a Baudelaire and a Lautréamont. 

And it is with the latter, those close to art for art’s sake, 
that the present approach seems futile. Yet, although Cassagne 
has written of the development of art for art’s sake, there is 
still much to do, particularly in regard to the development of 
the rebellious artist along the lines laid down by the Petit Cé- 
nacle from Borel to Camus’s homme révolté, More particular- 
ly, to what extent did the latter really try to escape society? 
That they contemplated complete evasion seems doubtful in view 
of the fact that even such a purist as Gérard de Nerval dabbled 
in the attempt to create a social code. Evidence, too, seems to 
indicate that, contrary to popular belief, the Parnassians and 
the Symbolists developed a Messianism as strong as had the 
Romanticists. Similarly, in connection with this same revolt of 
the artistic personality, we might legitimately query Sartre’s 
contention that just prior to the Second Empire (1848), there de- 
veloped a split between the writer and the public that is trace- 
able to social conditions, Does this schism throw any light on 
the fact that criticism, as conceived by Sainte-Beuve and his 
colleagues of the Restoration, tends increasingly through the 
19th century to approach closer to art for art’s sake? At any 
rate, little has been done to explain the rise of the book review- 
er as a replacement for the traditional critic, or the relative 
changes in the power of each over the reading public. 

In terms of the utilitarians, the problem seems much sim- 
pler and, to some extent, more obvious, Here, however, the 
task is complicated by the necessity of bringing to the literary 
problem some knowledge of sociology, economics, political the~- 
ory, and social psychology, even, alas, of statistics. The point 
of departure still remains the same, but it is now necessary to 
consider art from the standpoint of reading tastes and reading 
levels. What did the various classes read, the peasant, the in- 
habitants of the villages, the small towns, and the large cities? 
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Similarly it would be interesting toascertain which social groups 
maintain interest inwhat writers and how an author’s popularity 
may shift from one group to another, A case in point is Rabe- 
lais, forgotten for generations by the elite, but who continued to 
reach tremendous audiences through the almanacs and, at the 
time of the second Empire, was actually one of the most popular 
writers, to judge from the number of copies sold. 

Given this information, a whole series of other answers can 
be sought. What was the relationship between writer and reader 
as understood bythe author and to what extent did this affect the 
way in which he wrote? What were the dominant justifications 
of art during the Second Empire and to what extent did these af- 
fect the social importance of the various schools? What notice- 
able changes in form, structure, and plot occurred as a writer 
shifted from one reading group to another or undertook to es- 
pouse the cause of utilitarian literature? 

It has long been noticed that the Second Empire was the first 
age to feel the full effects of industrial expansion, with a conse- 
quent rise in slum areas, the appearance of a large, restless 
urban proletariat, rapid rises in the incidence of prostitution, 
alcoholism, and juvenile delinquency. Labor unions and militant 
socialism made their appearance, complete with newspapers 
and a considerable body of prose and poetry. What, then, was 
this syndicalist literature, and how was it related to the goguette 
and the people’s art that sprang up during 1830-1848? What 
were its relationships to the work of the better-known writers 
and to what extent did it copy or create techniques? What were 
the dominant reactions to the problem of the individual within 
the mass or the effects of mechanization on society? 

The age of Napoleon III seems to have sensed that great 
events were being born, The complexion of the country had 
changed so radically within a few years that only the most ob- 
tuse could refuse to recognize the social changes, Writers were 
attempting to seize the epic quality of the age and to translate it 
into an art form; but how, one may ask, did the Empire under- 
stand epic qualities? Professor Hunt has already investigated 
the work of those men who based their work on religious and 
humanitarian grounds, in <The epic in 19th century France» 
(Blackwell, Oxford, 1949). But was the epic conceived otherwise 
and, if so, to what extent does this conception seem influenced 
by the Industrial Revolution and the rise of the working class? 
What, in short, had happened to change previously held notions 
of the destiny of man? 


A new way of life seems to call for new means of describing 
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it, but little has been done to investigate possible changes in the 
development of prose techniques stemming from the expansion 
of the Industrial Revolution and the bourgeoisie. In this respect, 
we might well ask the extent to which the art for art’s sake 
group contributed to the creation of the doctrine of realism, for 
in the last analysis we know practically nothing of the extent to 
which the practice of prose parallels the rise of the middle 
class or the spread of popular education and how realism is re- 
lated to both the above. In this connection, also, one may join 
G, Duveau, (in <<La Vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Em- 
pire>, Paris, Gallimard, 1946) in questioning the validity of the 
testimony of the Second Empire Realists as a true mirror of 
the times, 

The tremendous social forces in motion during the period 
1852-1870 contributed to so many changes that we can no longer 
avoid an inquiry into the use of prototypes or symbols by which 
authors attempted to reach the first mass audience France had 
known, For it seems quite certain that any author wishing to 
communicate to large groups is compelled to draw most, if not 
all, of his personages from the range of stereotypes enjoying 
common currency at any given moment; for the more a writer 
departs from the known and the accepted, the more he risks 
either baffling his audience or having it misunderstand him, 
Hence most, if not all, writers tended to employ prototypes or 
symbolic figures of three varieties: those accepted unaltered 
from the past (Sisyphus); those inherited, but altered for modern 
purposes (the Good Savage); and the newly invented (the Worker). 
These figures represent a sum of attitudes on contemporary 
questions and they can usually be made to reveal much about a 
man’s relationship to his times, Since authors draw these ar- 
chetypes either from their education or from society, it be- 
comes possible to determine, to some extent, how close a man 
stands to his age by studying his usage of the three varieties of 
characters, then establishing how generally the stereotypes 
were known, how the author reacted to them, and in what com- 
binations they were used to accomplish the general purpose of 
his work. 

Even in the case of the art for art’s sake group, this ap- 
proach can be fruitful, Granted that they were in revolt against 
so-called materialism, their rejection of utilitarian art forced 
them to create a new conception of the personality of the artist 
and to endow him with virtues, values, and even, as Armand 
Hoog has suggested, a “metaphysics” of his own, Their rebel- 
lion led them into an interesting position: they hoped to create 
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an art for fellow artists which the, general public was expected 
to support. Since pure art for art’s sake supposed an economic 
security few could attain, most of its proponents had to com- 
promise their ideals, To what extent did they stretch their 
principles to enlarge their audience in the hope of getting more 
sales, and what effect did this have on their work? 

One last question may be raised to close a list of general 
topics that could be extended indefinitely. In the total evaluation 
of the possible interaction of society and literature, we cannot 
forget an overlooked, but far from silent figure: the professor. 
At the close of the Restoration, the universities offered aid and 
encouragement to die-hard classicists, As the century matured, 
academics tended to become increasingly important as repre- 
sentatives of a set of conservative literary values. From the 
beginning of the Second Empire on, the professors held a strong 
position as literary arbiters, perhaps because the increase 
of popular education brought more and more students to their 
courses, It would be interesting to know what role the teacher 
plays in making, breaking, or perpetuating literary reputations, 
Have professors showed any great faculty for recognizing talent 
or do they simply embalm the literary dead of other ages? How 
close are their standards either to the art for art’s sake group, 
the utilitarians or the various social groupings? Is it true, as 
writers have complained, that the professor uses a power based 
on a system of examinations and grades to perpetuate outmoded 
or erroneous critical judgments? 

From the above, it is obvious that the field of the relation- 
ships of society and literature remains practically virgin. The 
questions are easy to ask, but the answers can be found only 
after much groundwork has been laid and after professors of 
literature have showed a willingness to borrow techniques from 
the sociologists, the economists, and the anthropologists. At 
present, so little has been done that, as must wryly be admitted, 
one man’s guess is still as good as another’s, 
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LE ROMAN* 
Jean-Albert Bédé 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


C’est un jeu que je vous propose. En un quart d’heure, nous 
ne saurions aspirer 4 mieux. Nous allons jouer 4 traiter du ro- 
man sous le Second Empire: avec l’espoir que, de ce divertis- 
sement de société, surgira malgré tout quelque lumiére; |’utile 
soupcon, a la rigueur, que, dans nos études, ainsi que dans la 
philosophie existentialiste, il y a un peu d’étre et pas mal de 
néant. 

Quelles sont (je ferai nécessairement les questions et les 
réponses, trés orthodoxes, qu’on se rassure), quelles sont, dis- 
je. en matiére de roman, les deux ceuvres marquantes de la pé- 
riode? — <<Madame Bovary> et <Les Misérables». 

Quelles sont les deux contributions d’ensemble les plus sig- 
nificatives? — Celle de Flaubert encore, de <<Madame Bovary> 
a <<L’Education sentimentale>, et celle des Goncourt. 

Quelles sont, parmi les manifestations de seconde zone, les 
plus dignes d’étre retenues? — La campagne réaliste (Champ- 
fleury, Duranty). Les débuts de Zola. L’oeuvre de Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. 

Ainsi témoignent nos manuels, et Dieu me garde d’y contre- 
dire! Mais l’on m’accordera, je pense, qu’il est 4 ce décor un 
envers bien instructif. 

<Les Misérables» — sans conteste le plus grand succés de 
librairie du siécle — sont un produit de l’exil et, 4 beaucoup 
d’égards, un défi au gouvernement de Napoléon II, Assurément, 
la publication n’en fut pas interdite en France; mais c’est a 
Bruxelles que parut la premiére édition, dont Pagnerre a Paris 
n’était que le “concessionnaire”; 4 Bruxelles également que se 
tint le banquet monstre organisé par les éditeurs Lacroix et 
Verboeckhoven en l’honneur de Victor Hugo, 

Le procés de <Madame Bovary> (février 1857) est dans 


*Cette communication a été faite au Congrés annuel de la Modern Lan- 
guage Association (Boston, décembre 1952), Onn’a pas cru mal faire en 
lui conservant les allures vives du discours. 
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toutes les mémoires. I] y a intérét, cependant, 4 rappeler le 
passage principal du verdict qui censurait Flaubert tout en l’ac- 
quittant: 


La mission de la littérature doit 6tre d’orner et de 
récréer Vesprit en élevant l’intelligence et en épurant 
les moeurs, plus encore que d’imprimer le gout du vice 
en offrant le tableau des désordres qui peuvent exister 
dans la société... 

..-ll n’est pas permis, sous prétexte de peinture 
de caractére ou de couleur locale, de reproduire dans 
leurs écarts les faits, dits et gestes des personnages 
qu’un écrivain s’est donné mission de peindre... Un 
pareil systéme, appliqué aux oeuvres de l’esprit, aussi 
bien qu’aux productions des beaux-arts, conduirait a un 
réalisme qui serait la négation du beau et du bon, et 
qui, enfantant des oeuvres également offensantes pour 
les regards et pour l’esprit, commettrait de continuels 
outrages 4 la morale publique et aux bonnes meceurs, 


Quatre ans avant Flaubert (février 1853), les fréres Gon- 
court, eux aussi, avaient été traduits en correctionnelle. Com- 
me lui, ils s’en tirérent avec un acquittement, mais n’en furent 
pas moins blamés pour leurs “images évidemment licencieu- 
ses”, 

Champfleury, aux ceuvres pourtant bien innocentes, vécut 
sous de perpétuelles menaces de poursuites. <<La Succession 
Le Camus> ne recevra pas l’estampille nécessaire a la vente 
dans les bibliothéques de gares parce qu’on y voit des enfants 
s’amuser 4 barbouiller de confitures la statue d’un curé, 

Plus jeune que les précédents, et point trop faché, quant 4 
lui, du tapage qu’il provoquait, Zola fut inquiété 4 plusieurs re- 
prises (<<La Confession de Claude>>, «<Thérése Raquin>, <<Ma- 
deleine Férat>), 

Le grand jour de Barbey d’Aurevilly n’advint, il est vrai, que 
sous la Troisiéme République: «Les Diaboliques>> sont de 1874 
et eurent leur procés en 1875. Mais le “connétable” avait taté 
du Tribunal Civil, sur l’assignation de Buloz, dés novembre 
1863, et cela pour un article du <Figaro> ou il osait écrire: 


C’est [Buloz] une des plus désagréables puissances 
de ce temps, — le coeur en saigne pour Vhonneur de 
Vesprit frangais. Il a bati ce gros pignon littéraire 
qu’est la <<Revue des Deux-Mondes~>, qui a trente ans 
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passés d’existence, des abonnés fossiles, d’une fidélité 
de moutons antédiluviens, et qui rapporte, tous frais 
couverts, 80.000 francs de rente a sondirecteur. Je 
ne compte pas les actionnaires... 


Barbey souléve ici un coin du voile, et, tout 4 l’heure, nous 
ne nous défendrons pas un autre regard de ce cété, Pour l’in- 
stant, tirons la legon de ces procés littéraires, dont la liste la 
plus compléte, et combien imposante, a été dressée par M& 
Maurice Garcon (<<Mercure de France>, 15 aodt 1931). Il va 
sans dire que nos dictatures modernes ont fait mieux, qui, non 
contentes d’intenter des poursuites judiciaires, suppriment les 
ouvrages incriminés et parfois méme leurs auteurs. La vérité 
est que le régime impérial, chaque fois qu’il a prétendu légifé- 
rer en matiére d’art et de morale, s’est montré tracassier plu- 
tot que despotique, maladroit plutét que brutal. Il a méconnu 
cet axiome de base que le lecteur est d’esprit naturellement 
paresseux, que Ses guides critiques sont généralement conser- 
vateurs, et que toute ingérence officielle a chance de précipiter 
ce qu’elle veut entraver, Enun temps qui n’était pas mir pour 
comprendre ou apprécier Flaubert — a preuve, le fiasco de 
<<L’Education sentimentale> —le procureur Pinard fit la for- 
tune de <<Madame Bovary>. 

Somme toute, la postérité se devrait de tresser des couron- 
nes aux magistrats du Second Empire. Ils ont opéré pour elle, 
encore qu’a rebours, les choix qualitatifs dont elle ale privilége 
et sans doute le devoir. En outre, ils lui rappellent utilement 
que ce filtrage est anachronique par définition; qu’il n’exprime 
pas la mentalité d’une époque, mais ses fructifications dans 
age suivant. Autrement dit, la postérité, par la force des 
choses, fausse la perspective du goiit public; et l’une des taches 
de V’histoire littéraire, 4 coup stir la plus négligée de toutes, 
pourrait bien consister 4 redresser cette perspective. Elle s’en 
inquiéte, fait étrange, quand la matiére de son étude demeure 
relativement proche. Nous savons, par exemple, que le quatuor 
France-Bourget-Loti-Barrés fut seul 4 régner sur la généra- 
tion de 1914, méme si Proust et Gide représentent 4 nos yeux 
ce qu’elle eut de plus fécond.. Le recul du temps, en revanche, 
éclaircit nos idées au prix d’éliminations arbitraires etde sim- 
plifications excessives, Notre Stendhal est assez conforme a la 
vérité historique parce que Stendhal a pris soin de la formuler 
lui-méme et de vouloir qu’on le rangeat parmi les hommes de 
1880. Mais croit-on que notre Balzac, notre Flaubert — et je ne 
parle pas des poétes, je ne parle pas de notre Baudelaire — 
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soient beaucoup davantage des expressions de la période ou le 
hasard les a fait naitre? 

Le roman du Second Empire, par opposition aux catégories 
de roman qui se trouvérent fleurir sous le Second Empire, par~- 
fois malgré lui, souvent contre lui, groupe, ici la pléiade des 
“fournisseurs” attitrés, et 14 celle des bien-pensants. 

Impossible de négliger les fournisseurs dans toute étude du 
goiit public tel qu’il est issu de la Révolution, L’on ne fera pas 
que celle-ci, parmi les droits de chacun, n’ait impleiee 
reconnu le droit de lire, c’est-a-dire de se distraire et de s’ é- 
vader 4 la mesure de ses moyens, L’instruction, ou la semi- 
instruction, créert, au XIX€ siécle, un énorme marché du ro- 
man, dont la clientéle ne s’effritera qu’aux jours, lointains en- 
core, du cinéma, de la radio et de la télévision. 

Les messieurs mirs, au temps de Napoléon III, sont abon- 
damment pourvus par Paul de Kock et autres personnages de 
moindre envergure. Il y aurait un travail bien amusant 4 faire 
sur les raisons pour lesquelles le gouvernement d’alors a to- 
léré, sinon discrétement favorisé, cette littérature grivoise, 
quand il s’attaquait aux “crudités” du réalisme et du naturalisme 
naissants, C’est qu’a vrai dire, vulgaires ou non — et il’en est 
qui ne manquent pas d’humour — les jeux risqués, les lestes 
sous-entendus, sont censés relacher, sans dommage pour |’or- 
dre et la discipline, une soupape nécessaire. Le détail clinique 
est subversif, mais la gauloiserie se situe 4 droite et constitue 
un élément de conservation sociale. 

La littérature mélodramatique et passionnelle, pour public 
de femmes et de concierges, prospére autant que jamais, Du- 
mas pére est toujours actif. Ponson du Terrail également. Elie 
Berthet et Xavier de Montépin assurent la reléve. 

Le roman de cape et d’épée, ancétre du roman policier, se 
réclame de Dumas encore et de son brillant second, Paul Féval. 

Aux enfants et aux trés jeunes adolescents, la comtesse de 
Ségur et Jules Verne procurent des jours dorés. 

Certains de ces auteurs ont été récemment promus 4 la dig- 
nité littéraire. Pourquoi pas? Ce n’est pas une mince réussite, 
quand on y songe, que d’avoir charmé toute une génération; et il 
y a place, au palmarés de la gloire, pour quelques accessits, 
Qui chicanera celui que, naguére, trois études (Ch. Cordonnier, 
1931; Jacques Chenneviére, 1932; A.de Pitray, 1939) décernaient 
a Vexquise comtesse de Ségur? Jules Verne, chose curieuse, a 
surtout sollicité l’intérét de 1’étranger (Kenneth Allott, Angle- 
terre, 1940; Juan Torrent Fabrégas, Espagne, 1943; George Ww. 
Walton, Ftats- “Unis, 1943), Alexandre Dumas, par ailleurs, 
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mérite certes meilleur traitement qu’il n’a recu jusqu’ici. Quant 
au comte Xavier de Montépin, aristocrate bizarrement fourvoyé 
dans le roman populaire, il hésite au seuil des réhabilitations 
depuis qu’on a découvert en lui l’étoffe d’un moraliste et d’un 
poéte baudelairien (cf. Auriant, <<Mercure de France>, 1€T no- 
vembre 1937), 

Toutefois, si l’on s’éléve dans la hiérarchie, si 1’on veut sa- 
voir ce que lisent les gens du monde sous le Second Empire, ce 
qui est “fashionable”, correct et consacré, voici ce que 1’on 
trouve... 

Au sommet, Octave Feuillet: <<Le Roman d’un jeune homme 
pauvre>>, 1858; <Monsieur de Camors>, 1867, etc. Ses romans 
mondains et d’une sensibilité apprétée se tirent 4 30.000 exem- 
plaires. Lorsque l’Académie se décide a recevoir un roman- 
cier, qui ne soit que romancier, le premier de l’espéce, c’est 
d’Octave Feuillet qu’elle fait choix (1863). 

Au-dessous et assez prés de lui, Jules Sandeau exploite le 
succés de <<Mademoiselle de La Seigliére>> (1848) et Victor 
Cherbuliez, collaborateur de la <<Revue des Deux-Mondes>, 
poursuit une carriére fructueuse qui le ménera également 4 
l’Académie, 

Satisfont 4 des demandes éclectiques, mais toujours mar- 
quées au coin du “bon gout”: le <Dominique> de Fromentin, 
paru en 1862 dans la <<Revue des Deux-Mondes>>; <<Le Roi des 
montagnes>, d’Edmond About; les romans historiques, patrioti- 
ques et napoléoniens d’Erckmann-Chatrian; le pseudo-roman- 
tisme, trés dilué et trés calculé, de Maxime Du Camp; les adap- 
tations du russe de Prosper Mérimée, fonctionnaire impérial, 
familier des Tuileries, et dés longtemps revenu de ses fougues 
premiéres, . 

L’histoire de ces écrivains, nés conformistes ou ralliés au 
régime, a été faite sporadiquement. MM. Trahard et Josserand 
ont suivi Mérimée jusque dans son orthodoxe vieillesse. Nous 
possédons sur Fromentin, romancier et critique d’art, quelques 
études délicates, la derniére en date étant une thése manuscrite 
de Columbia University (Jeffrey J. Carre, 1951). Il existe un 
bon livre sur Edmond About (Marcel Thiébaut, 1936). L’Alsace, 
comme il se doit, a consacré deux monographies 4 Erckmann- 
Chatrian (Emile Hinzelin, 1922; L. Schoumacker, 1933). Deux 
théses de Paris (André Céliéres, 1936; Marie-Anne Istrati, 
1936) et une de Zlirich (1941) ont payé 4 Cherbuliez un tribut 
plus que suffisant. Mais Feuillet a découragé tout le monde, a 
l’exclusion de son disciple Henry Bordeaux (<<La Jeunesse d’Oc- 
tave Feuillet>, 1922), Et Du Camp attend encore son biographe, 
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Et il y aurait beaucoup a dire Sur Vétrange cas d’Alfred de 
Musset, qui meurt en 1857, dont les <Okuvres complétes> se 
publient en 1866, et qui devient, par-dela la tombe, auteur de 
“bibliothéque rose” et pilier de respectabilité. C’est de lui, 
vraiment, que se réclame Feuillet, et c’est 4 lui — honni soit qui 
mal y pense! —que se rattache le tout premier Zola, celui des 
<<Contes 4 Ninon>> (1864). 

Reste 4 écrire histoire synthétique des bien-pensants; et 
V’on s’avisera sans peine que, si le Second Empire en représente 
bel et bien l’apogée, il faut remonter plus loin — au régne de 
Louis-Philippe — pour en découvrir les racines, et descendre 
plus bas — jusqu’a la présidence de Mac-Mahon — pour en épui- 
ser les conséquences, Dés 1839, l’?Ordre Moral publiait son 
manifeste dans la <<Revue des Deux-Mondes> —toujours elle — 
sous la signature de Sainte-Beuve, Buloz, chose utile 4 rap- 
peler, attaquera succissivement Balzac, ce “Fétiche littéraire”; 
Dumas, George Sand, Eugéne Sue, démagogues 4 tout crin; le 
roman-feuilleton, qui “déshonore la presse”; et le réalisme, 
tenu par elle, combien justement d’ailleurs, comme l’héritier 
direct des audaces romantiques. Il est a souhaiter que se trouve 
un érudit assez courageux pour entreprendre le récit de cette 
campagne, a laquelle participérent, l’un aprés l’autre, tous les 
rédacteurs de la revue: Charles de Mazade, Charles de Rému- 
sat, Gustave Planche, Saint-René-Taillandier, Armand de Pont- 
martin, Emile Montégut; ou se joignirent d’autres périodiques 
en vogue, notamment le <<Correspondant>, Sans parler de cer- 
tains critiques indépendants, tel Menche de Loisne; des univer- 
sitaires en masse (Hippolyte Rigault, Cuvillier-Fleury, Gustave 
Merlet, Gustave Vapereau), et de l’Institut, qui mettait au con- 
cours, pour l’année 1856, le sujet suivant: “Etudier Vinfluence 
qu’a pu avoir en France, sur les meeurs, la littérature contem- 
poraine, considérée surtout dans le roman, Etudier tout parti- 
culiérement les erreurs morales et les fausses doctrines qu’a 
pu émettre ou propager la littérature”, Les mémes directeurs 
de conscience, soit dit en passant, exalteront Feuillet et Sandeau 
pour leur “fidélité aux grandes pensées qui relévent l’humanité”, 

Napoléon III n’est pas un satrape, nous l’avons dit, mais il 
juge conforme a ses intéréts de seconder ce mouvement. La 
récompense lui est une arme aussi bien que la menace ou la 
punition, Trés tét, en 1851, l’on fonde des prix de 5000 et 3000 
francs en faveur des ouvrages dramatiques qui auront “satisfait 
a toutes les conditions désirables d’un but moral et d’une exé- 
cution brillante”; qui seront “de nature 4 servir d’enseignement 
aux Classes laborieuses pour la propagation d’idées saines et le 
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spectacle des bons exemples”, Aprés quoi l’on se préoccupe 
logiquement de généraliser la procédure, Sainte-Beuve propose 
au gouvernement de “coordonner la littérature avec tout l’en- 
semble des institutions de l’Empire, afin que cette seule chose 
ne reste pas livrée au pur hasard”, Et Victor de Laprade, en 
1861, entrevoit le jour, 


.-.révé par Sainte-Beuve, 
OU les Muses d’Etat, nous tenant par la main, 
Enrégimenteront chez nous l’esprit humain. 


En faut-il bien davantage pour marquer a quel point |’autre 
roman du Second Empire, celui qui a survécu ou renaitra quel- 
que jour d’un oubli provisoire, dut étre besogne de réfractaires? 

Sous quelque étiquette qu’il paraisse— et il parait sous une 
multiplicité d’étiquettes, puisqu’il proteste par définition, puis- 
qu’il fait profession d’individualisme — ce roman-la s’inscrit 
dans la tradition romantique. De Barbey aux Goncourt et de 
Champfleury a4 Zola, en passant par Flaubert, il a pour commun 
dénominateur, conscient dans la plupart des cas, de concrétiser 
des désirs d’affranchissement, ou, comme disait Champfleury 
lui-méme, de “faire sauter des préjugés, des choses convenues 
et admises par la société”, Somme toute, ce sont les luttes du 
temps de <<Cromwell> et d’<<Hernani> qui se renouvellent et 
que le naturalisme — encore un mouvement minoritaire — pro- 
longera sous la Troisiéme République. Voila bien pourquoi, 4 
coté de Youvrage que nous attendons sur le “réalisme des ro- 
mantiques”, un autre devra figurer en bonne place sur le ro- 
mantisme des réalistes et des naturalistes, 

Le romantisme proprement dit, sous ses formes politiques, 
sociales, humanitaires, républicaines déja, d’esprit 4 tout le 
moins, ne saurait alors, et pour cause, se développer que dans 
V’exil, Triomphant sur le rocher de Guernesey (si pareil 4 ce- 
lui de Sainte-Héléne!), dans la métropole il doit se terrer. La- 
martine publie <Graziella>en 1852: descente des sommets, Il 
faudra écrire, ou récrire, la pathétique “Vieillesse de Lamar- 
tine”; et, de méme, celle de George Sand, moins dramatique a 
coup siir, enveloppée d’une bucolique lumiére, mais qui dut bien 
avoir, elle aussi, ses heures de mélancolie et de désenchante- 
ment, 

Incarné dans le réalisme, le romantisme revient, faute de 
mieux, 4 son idéal d’avant 1830, Oui certes, politiquement par- 
lant, il n’est pas neutre et ne peut l’étre. Les compagnons de 
la Bohéme vivent en marge de la société, soit par choix, soit 
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par nécessité, cependant que Flaubert lamente une génération 
de “fruits secs”. Mais leur critique se fait négative, sans pro- 
gramme, dirigée, moins contre les institutions, que contre la 
bourgeoisie considérée elle-méme comme une institution, Hen- 
ry Monnier, 4 propos de qui se doit signaler excellent livre de 
Miss Edith Melcher (1950), fait figure de satiriste, non de ré- 
volutionnaire, encore moins de constructeur, Jules Vallés, 
définitivement étudié par Gaston Gille (1940), est un “insurgé” 
solitaire, inoffensif quoi qu’il en ait. Telle qu’elle nous fut con- 
tée, il y a une quarantaine d’années, par Emile Bouvier et Pier- 
re Martino; plus récemment, par René Dumesnil (<L’Epoque 
réaliste et naturaliste>-, 1945), la “bataille réaliste” ressemble 
fort 4 une campagne de guerrillas. Elle n’en a pas moins fourni 
des armes 4 la critique marxiste de la société bourgeoise, et 
son action involontaire, dans cette direction, méritera d’étre 
suivie un jour par un historien averti. 

Pour l’essentiel, cependant, le romantisme des réalistes, 
comme celui des cénacles jadis, présage et prépare une révolu- 
tion des techniques. La, ce me semble, réside !’originale con- 
tribution des survivants, grands et petits, de la littérature ro- 
manesque 4 l’époque impériale. Le Second Empire est l’ére du 
“roman bien fait”, au sens ou l’4ge précédent fut celui de la 
“piéce bien faite”. Ce qui, entre les mains de Balzac, gardait 
la puissance, mais aussi la rugosité du bloc primitif, dorénavant 
est sculpté, limé, ciselé selon des courbes ou des facettes qui 
approchent de la perfection, Ouvrier de rythme et de style, 
Flaubert est en quelque sorte le Ronsard du roman, Nul, que je 
sache, n’a exploré les motifs pour lesquels Sainte-Beuve, cer- 
tain jour, se mit en téte de lui préférer Ernest Feydeau (<Fan- 
ny>>, 1858), Nous sommes, il est vrai, assez abondamment ren- 
seignés sur Barbey d’Aurevilly, orfévre de son plein droit, dont 
le culte se perpétue dans les <Cahiers Aurevilliens> et quia 
fait l’objet de trois études dans la seule année 1946 (Jean Canu, 
comtesse de Grammont, Hermann Quéru), Nous n’ignorons plus 
grand’chose de la part prépondérante qu’eurent les Goncourt, et 
Daudet 4 un moindre degré, dans l’invention de l’écriture “ar- 
tiste”. Mais l’on n’a pas encore relié comme il conviendrait les 
hardiesses naturalistes aux exégéses de la langue verte (Alfred 
Delvau, Lorédan Larchey), Et de vastes parties d’ombre con- 
tinuent de nous cacher les apdtres de la sincérité dans l’art: 
Arséne Houssaye, trop négligé; Champfleury, qui mérite d’étre 
remis 4 jour; Duranty, un peu plus favorisé, puisqu’il a bénéfi- 
cié des travaux partiels d’André Lelarge et Maurice Parturier, 
ainsi que d’une utile mise au point par Louis Tabary (thése 
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manuscrite de Columbia University, 1953). Ces derniers au- 
teurs ne sont pas des stylistes, loin de 14; mais ils ont contracté 
de fécondes alliances avec les beaux-arts et notamment avec la 
peinture. Sortir de la Bohéme, comme ils font, c’est sortir des 
ateliers — et y rentrer le plus souvent. Duranty, par exemple, 
de Courbet 4 Toulouse-Lautrec, a connu tous les refusés du Sa- 
lon, tous les maitres de l’art nouveau. Zola se rattachera 4 ce 
mouvement par son amitié de jeunesse avec Cézanne, naguére 
retracée par John Rewald, et par son admiration pour Manet. 
Ainsi se trouvent multipliées les graines de l’avenir. L’étrange 
est qu’on en découvre la semence dans le passé romantique. Si 
elles donnent des pousses sous le Second Empire, 1’explication 
la plus simple est sans doute qu’il leur procure un climat de 
serre —de “conservatory”, comme dit si bien l’anglais — propre 
a nourrir et a différer tout ensemble leur ultime floraison, 
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La commemoration des anniversaires entraine parfois 4 de 
douces ironies. Il y a quelques années, nous célébrions en 
choeur, jusque dans les moins révolutionnaires des pays, la ré- 
volution de 1848 et dans ceux qui invoquent rituellement “la 
grande tradition révolutionnaire”, nous fétions, sans trop de 
géne, cet élan aventuré qui se solda par un cruel échec. L’an- 
née 1952 nous convie 4 retourner en arriére vers un coup d’état, 
une ére de répression de la pensée libérale en France, et une 
période de prospérité que les Anglo-Saxons comparent volon- 
tiers 4 leur sage et prosaique ére victorienne, un peu moins 
pudibonde cependant dans le pays de Baudelaire, de Zola et de 
la <<Belle Héléne>, Il est clair que Napoléon III, s’il eut le 
mérite de permettre le Salon des Refusés et de jouer ainsi un 
role considérable aans V’histoire de la peinture, s’il accorda 
une place assez enviable aux lettres et 4 la pensée lors de l’Ex- 
position de 1867, n’exerca guére d’influence sur la poésie de 
son régne, Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Baudelaire, Lautréamont ne 
lui doivent pas plus que Claudel, Valéry et Gide ne doivent aux 
présidents Loubet et Falliéres, Mais tout prétexte est bon qui 
nous permet de retracer le bilan, avec un siécle de recul, d’une 
des plus riches périodes de la littérature francaise, 

Or les dix-huit années du Second Empire virent paraitre des 
poétes et des recueils de poésie dont le nombre et la qualité ne 
sont surpassés par aucune autre vingtaine d’années de l’histoire 
littéraire frangaise: <Emaux et camées>, <<Poémes antiques> 
et <«Poémes barbares>> (dont les titres originaux étaient légére- 
ment différents), <Poésies nouvelles» de Musset et les <Des- 
tinées»> de Vigny dans leur classement définitif, les <Chati- 
ments>, les <Contemplations» et la <Légende des siécles> 
(sans parler d’autres recueiis les plus étrangement neufs de 
Hugo, écrits alors et publiés plus tard), les «Fleurs du mal>, 
les <Chants de Maldoror>, les premiers recueils de Verlaine 
et les premiers poémes de Mallarmé. Les ceuvres mineures de 
l’€poque (celles de Banville, de Bouilhet, de Ménard, de Villiers 
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de |’Isle Adam, de Sully-Prudhomme, etc.) ne sont elles-mémes 
pas notablement inférieures aux ceuvres poétiques mineures du 
romantisme ou du symbolisme, ou 4 celles de ces vingt derni- 
éres années. Comme toutes les €époques et plus encore que 
beaucoup, celle qui va de 1852 4 1870 est déchirée entre la 
persistance du passé et la préparation de l’avenir, Elle a 
grand’peine 4 secouer le fardeau de l’héritage romantique et 
méme celui du dix-huitiéme siécle avec ses pesantes tentatives 
de poésie scientifique, historique et obstinément prosaique. 
Mais une minorité de peintres, de poétes-prophétes et de théori- 
ciens de la poésie surgit alors qui a déja pressenti ce que cin- 
quante ou quatre-vingt années ne feront ensuite qu’approfondir, 
Thibaudet a eu raison de soutenir que l’ébranlement le plus con- 
sidérable de l’histoire poétique francaise a été, dans les années 
qui précédérent la guerre de.1870, “la révolution des cinq”. 

La mort de Baudelaire en 1867, suivie en 1868 de la publi- 
cation du premier volume des ceuvres complétes, puis en 1869 
des «Petits Poémes en prose>>, marque alors profondément la 
génération montante. Le premier chant de Maldoror parait en 
1868, Au méme moment, Charles Cros et Tristan Corbiére, 
nés respectivement en 1842 et en 1845, prennent conscience de 
leur originalité qui éclatera dans le recueil de vers que chacun 
d’eux publiera en1873. Verlaine a trouvé sa note originale dans 
quelques piéces de ses trois premiers volumes de vers, qui 
s’échelonnent de 1866 4 1870. Dans sa solitude de Tournon, en- 
tre 1864 et 1866, Mallarmé, palissant sur sa chére <<Hérodiade~, 
précise dans de magnifiques lettres 4 Cazalis, 4 Aubanel et 4 
Lefébure, l’essentiel de sa poétique. Rimbaud ne sera pleine- 
ment lui-méme, 4 dix-sept ans, qu’en 1871, avec le ‘Bateau 
ivre’ et les‘Lettres du Voyant.’ La poésie prend alors d’elle- 
méme une conscience si aigué qu’elle va bientdt rejeter dans un 
passé soudain vieilli tout ce qui l’avait précédée, C’est dans 
les années du Second Empire que se place clairement la cou- 
pure la plus nette tranchant le moderne de ce qui a cessé de 
Vétre, romantisme, réalisme, art social, soumission 4 |]’objet 
et acceptation de la vision moyenne, “peindre la chose” plutét 
que “1’effet qu’elle produit”. 

Il ne peut étre question ici d’énumérer fastidieusement les 
trés nombreux travaux récemment parus sur tous ces poétes 
que ]’on peut assigner, au moins en partie, au Second Empire. 
Il est bien peu de provinces de l’histoire littéraire de la France 
qui aient, depuis quinze ans, été explorées avec autant de fer- 
veur que cette poésie mallarméenne et rimbaldienne qui a pour 
longtemps imposé 4 la ndtre son idéal. Mais le propre de la 
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critique constructive est de soulever plus de problémes encore 
qu’elle n’en résout, On percevait a peine, avant ce récent afflux 
d’exégéses, les questions sans nombre qu’offre l’étude de ces 
poétes, On acceptait placidement 1l’ordre des <Illuminations> 
ou telle formule sur Rimbaud “mystique a l’état sauvage”. Le 
livre de Thibaudet, excellent en son temps, panaisseit avoir dit 
sur Mallarmé le dernier mot. Lautréamont, qui n’ ’a guére con- 
quis un pane que depuis le Surréalisme, c’est 4 dire depuis 
trente ans, n’a encore inspiré que peu de travaux sérieux. Vil- 
liers de V'Isle Adam en est encore a attendre les quelques soli- 
des théses que sa pensée, sa poésie et son théatre, son ceuvre 
de conteur et de romancier symboliste mériteraient, 

Victor Hugo lui-méme, aprés la désaffection qui l’avait at- 
teint dans le premier tiers de ce siécle, n’est redevenu actuel 
pour ]’érudition et la critique que depuis la célébration du cin- 
quantenaire de sa mort, en 1935. Le cent-cinquantenaire de sa 
naissance, qui était aussi l’anniversaire de son départ pour 
V’exil en 1852, et du prodigieux épanouissement de son inspira- 
tion aidé par cet exil, a permis 4 plusieurs critiques de faire le 
point sur son oeuvre, On a publié (Henri Guillemin surtout) bien 
des fragments inédits, quelques-uns curieux, beaucoup, il faut 
l’avouer, fort décevants; on a opéré, parmi les dix-huit mille 
lettres d’amour de Juliette Drouet, un choix de mille et une let- 
tres ou billets, curieux 4 plus d’un titre et notamment pour qui 
reprendra un jour le théme de Victor Hugo, amant et poéte de 
Vamour, Henri Guillemin encore a ébauché, dans un petit livre 
paru 4 Neuchatel en 1951, quelques grands traits de ce beau su- 
jet que serait le comique de Hugo, et il a, dans un autre petit 
livre de la collection lancée par les éditions du Seuil précisé 
quelques points, divertissants pour certains, de la vie sexuelle 
d’un fort puissant poéte, En Amérique ou Giese jadis avait été 
si sévére, Elliott Grant a pris le parti du poéte dans son attitude 
politique et dans son ceuvre en général, mise sur le plan des 
plus grandes dans aucun pays. 

Les ouvrages les plus importants sont ceux de J. B. Barrére, 
<La Fantaisie de Victor Hugo», dont deux volumes sur trois 
ont paru (1949-51) et celui de Paul Zumthor sur <Victor Hugo 
poéte de Satan», Le point de vue de Barrére est ingénieux et 
s’oppose de front 4 la conception de Hugo discoureur, sorte de 
Bossuet agitant en vers de nobles lieux communs, Les textes 
analysés sont curieux et montrent dans Hugo, l’auteur d’un texte 
troublant, <Promontorium Somnii> (1864), le poéte du réve le 
plus fascinant aprés Nerval. La définition de la fantaisie, dif- 
férenciée de l’imagination, est un peu étroite et le livre manque 
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peut-étre de gott pour la folie, sans laquelle Hugo serait resté 
le poéte des <<Orientales>- et des <<Chansons des rues et des 
bois>. 

L’étrangeté ne manqua certes point au Hugo des tables tour- 
nantes, au mage et au penseur religieux. Denis Saurat, aqui en 
1929 avait l’un des premiers renouvelé 1’étude de la religion 
hugoesque, n’a ajouté qu’assez peu 4 son précédent ouvrage dans 
<<Victor Hugo et les dieux du peuple>>, en 1948. Charles Bau- 
douin, implacable pourchasseur de complexes, a assez curieuse- 
ment cru déceler un complexe de Cain rival de son frére Abel 
chez Victor, né quatre ans aprés lui et deux ans aprés Eugéne 
Hugo qui perdit la raison par jalousie de son frére, le jour 
méme ou il 6pousa Adéle Fouché, Le reste de son livre <Psy- 
chanalyse de Victor Hugo> (1943) est beaucoup moins saisissant, 
pour dire le moins, Paul Zumthor, Suisse lui aussi, a étudié de 
prés et avec sympathie <La Fin de Satan>, ce trés grandiose 
poéme épique, peut-étre la seule ceuvre francaise qui approche 
du <<Paradis perdu>> Miltonien. Ce Hugo, qu’une critique mal- 
veillante avait voulu ramener 4 un pontife ampoulé de la déma- 
gogie, est aujourd’hui pour nous ]’un des plus audacieux parmi 
les Francais qu’ont obsédés 1’énigme du mal et le désir de sau- 
ver l’homme et l’univers. 

Le renouvellement de notre vision de Hugo n’a cependant été 
que partiellement accompli par la critique. Nous n’avons pas 
de travail convenable sur Hugo romancier; et pourtant les 
<<Travailleurs de la mer>, 1’<Homme qui rit» ont une place 
seconde peut-étre 4 nulle autre parmi les romans visionnaires 
du siécle dernier en France. Les idées littéraires et critiques 
de Hugo, longtemps aprés les premiéres préfaces et méme le 
célébre manifeste de 1827, n’ont également pas recu |’attention 
qu’elles méritent. <<William Shakespeare>> a des pages devant 
lesquelles nous nous pamerions si elles étaient en russe ou en 
allemand. Enfin a part quelques catalogues, mal utilisables, des 
images de Victor Hugo poéte diis a Huguet, quelques monogra- 
phies sur l’alexandrin ou sur ]’épithéte dans certains recueils 
de ses vers, l’immense exploration, et qui devrait étre systé- 
matique, de tous les éléments dits formels de la poésie de Hugo 
n’a pas été entreprise: vocabulaire et syntaxe, métaphores, 
comparaisons, structure des poémes, strophes, blocs de vers, 
déter mination de la pensée par les nécessités ou les bizarreries 


de la rime, etc. 
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Chacun des cing rénovateurs de la poésie sous le Second 
Empire que Thibaudet a groupés dans l’article cité plus haut, 
“la Révolution des cinq”, mériterait tout un article, sinon un 
volume, si l’on devait tracer avec quelque précision un état 
présent des travaux le concernant, Nous avons esquissé un tel 
état présent dans notre livre de 1951 pour Baudelaire. Rimbaud, 
en juste rigueur, n’appartient pas a la tranche du temps que dé- 
limite, le 4 septembre 1870, la chute de Napoléon III. Il reste 
quelques découvertes a faire sur ses lectures de collége, sur 
ses relations possibles avec Bretagne et sa lecture, possible 
elle aussi mais fort incertaine, d’Eliphas Lévi, ou méme de 
Michelet. Il serait utile d’avoir un bon article sur Rimbaud et 
Victor Hugo, un autre sur Rimbaud et Baudelaire, notamment le 
Baudelaire des <<Paradis artificiels>, un troisiéme, plus neuf 
encore, sur la poétique de Rimbaud et son abomination de la 
poésie personnelle et les théories parnassiennes. Ce n’est pas 
par simple coincidence que la‘Lettre du Voyant’ se livre a un 
développement enflammé sur la “vie harmonieuse” de la Gréce 
et la décadence universelle qui suivit, ni que Gautier, Leconte 
de Lisle et Banville y soient proclamés “trés voyants”, et que 
Mérat lui-méme (qui devait plus tard finir par le suicide) y re- 
coive le méme certificat de voyance. Verlaine a été, en 1938, 
V’objet d’un petit <Etat présent des études verlainiennes>> de 
Cuénot tout a fait remarquable. Les universitaires ont multiplié 
sur lui d’excellents travaux. P. Mathieu a consacré a la métri- 
que de Verlaine deux articles trés suggestifs de la <<Revue 
d’histoire littéraire~ en 1931 et 1932, qui devraient bien étre 
repris et complétés. Charles Bruneau a touché au caractére 
familier, gouailleur, populaire de la langue de Verlaine et re- 
prendra le sujet. Maurice Piron, de l’Université de Gand, a 
ajouté d’ingénieuses remarques sur la méthode stylistique ap- 
pliquée 4 l’explication de Verlaine et André Fontaine a maligne- 
ment montré combien ce poéte si irrégulier dans sa vie avait 
été un homme de lettres des plus roublards.? Deux théses de la 
Sorbonne, non encore imprimées, ont été soutenues en 1950 et 
1951, <«<Verlaine et l’Angleterre>, par Vernon Philip Under- 
wood, et le «Style de Verlaine>, par Cuénot. Les travaux an- 
térieurs deces deux verlainiens permettent d’attendre beaucoup 
de la publication de ces théses et font souhaiter que celle-ci ne 
tarde pas, Antoine Adam, en 1936, avait esquissé une interpré- 
tation psychanalytique de Verlaine qui vaut infiniment mieux que 
la plupart des tentatives analogues perpétrées, sur d’autres au- 
teurs, par des médecins ou des psychiatres. Un petit livre de 
Jean Rousselot, <De quoi vivait Verlaine> (Deux Rives, 1950) 
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est beaucoup moins neuf, <Le Verlaine et l’amour> de Jean 
Bouhier, paru a Bruxelles en 1946, est touchant par sa fougue 
juvénile plus qu’il n’est perspicace, Pour ne point dépasser les 
limites chronologiques du Second Empire, contentons-nous de 
suggérer que, dés les <<Poémes saturniens>, les <Fétes ga- 
lantes> et la <Bonne Chanson>, deux sujets se proposent au 
lecteur attentif de Verlaine qui demanderaient 4 étre repris 
chacun en un livre: l’impressionnisme de Verlaine et d’une 
maniére générale l’impressionnisme littéraire considéré en 
regard de l’impressionnisme pictural (Karola Rost avait écrit 
en 1935 une étude sur le style impressionniste de Verlaine en 
allemand) et l’ironie dans la poésie verlainienne. Le meilleur 
livre francais sur l’ironie, celui de l’ingénieux et fuyant Vladi- 
mir Jankélévitch (Alcan, 1936), nourri de Hoffmann, de Jean- 
Paul et de Hegel, n’a pas manqué de citer quelques exemples de 
cette ironie verlainienne qui raméne aujourd’hui 4 Lélian bien 
des admirateurs, 

Le 18 février 1869, Mallarmé écrivait 4 Cazalis: “La pre- 
miére phase de ma vie a été finie. La conscience, excédée 
d’ombres, se réveille lentement, formant un homme nouveau”. 
Les derniers mois du Second Empire semblent manquer en effet 
comme la fin d’une premiére et trés grande période de la car- 
riére de Mallarmé, Ses crises tragiques, dans lesquelles il se 
colleta avec le néant et crut avoir “terrassé Dieu, le vieux plu- 
mage” eurent lieu entre 1864 et 1869. C’est en 1866 qu’il se 
dépeignit 4 Aubanel comme un nouveau Lazare, se dressant sur 
son propre cercueil, mais rapportant de son duel avec “les 
somptuosités du néant” autre chose que le “Nada” désespéré 
prononcé par le squelette de Goya. “Je suis mort et ressuscité 
avec la clef de pierreries de ma derniére cassette spirituelle.” 

Tous les Mallarméens se sont penchés sur ces années criti- 
ques. Emilie Noulet a le mérite d’avoir mis en valeur un texte 
décisif du poéte, paru le 15 septembre 1862 dans 1’<Artiste> et 
avant elle négligé: “l’Art pour tous”, Wallace Fowlie, Robert 
Cohn dans ce pays, Georges Poulet, Charles Mauron, Theophil 
Spoerri, Kurt Wais et bien d’autres en Europe ont apporté de 
précieuses contributions 4 1’étude de Mallarmé, Mais il reste 
encore fort 4 faire pour élucider et les textes et les secrets de 
la création du poéte, La plus grave lacune est celle de la cor- 
respondance, Mallarmé est certainement le plus grand épisto- 
lier de tous les poétes francais. Henri Mondor, a qui nous de- 
vons beaucoup, mais qui distille trop lentement dans de menus 
volumes trop dispersés les richesses qu’il a su recueillir, se 
doit de ne pas trop nous faire attendre la publication de cette 
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magnifique correspondance, Les lettres a Lefébure, les der- 
niéres qu’ait publiées Mondor en 1951, renfermaient maint pas- 
sage curieux sur Baudelaire, Poe, la répudiation du theme de 
amour en poésie, et l’exploration des ténébres. Les rapports 
avec Cazalis (en poésie Jean Lahor) chantre, lui aussi, du néant 
appellent une étude; et aussi l’existentialisme de Mallarmé, 
L’érctisme de Mallarmé mérite mieux que ce qu’en a écrit jus- 
qu’ici, un peu légérement, CharlesChassé, Et Mallarmé amour- 
eux de sa femme, (plus tard de Méry Laurent), pourrait etre le 
titre d’un fort joli livre ot le poéte apparaitrait comme le plus 
intelligent et le moins bétifiant des sentimentaux. Les quelques 
fragments de ses lettres sur celle qu’il allait épouser 4 Londres 
en 1863, aprés bien des sanglots, en font vivement désirer la 
publication intégrale,* “Elle est aussi intelligente qu’une femme 
peut l’étre sans @étre un monstre. C’est moi qui la ferai ar- 
tiste”, déclarait Mallarmé, avant d’aller “légaliser les batte- 
ments de nos deux coeurs”, Que d’autres thémes encore on 
voudrait voir repris et mieux traités, en suivant ce Mallarmé 
de 1862 4 1870: ses vrais rapports avec Poe, la formation de 
sa prose, son art du poéme en prose, la part qu’il donna au réve, 
son renouvellement du sonnet, son art exquis de l’octosyllable 
tel que le révelent ‘Sainte’ et plus tard ‘L’Eventail de Mademoi- 
selle Mallarmé’, etc. 

Lautréamont n’a pas eu jusqu’ici la critique que son étran- 
geté appelait, Les surréalistes qui ont acclamé en lui un de 
leurs maitres ont enveloppé leur culte d’un silence peut-étre 
embarrassé, Bachelard dont le livre date de 1939, Blanchot 
dans l’ouvrage de 1949 qui traite de Lautréamont et de Sade, et 
deux esprits nourris de psychanalyse et méme de quelque pas- 
sion obstinée pour les confus et grands desseins, Marcel Jean 
et Arpaz Mezei (en 1947) ont écrit sur lui les ouvrages essen- 
tiels, Le numéro des <<Cahiers du Sud» de 1946, auquel Ponge, 
Reverdy, Masson avaient collaboré, s’est contenté de trop peti- 
tes choses. Quelques articles, tel celui de Oscar Haac (<<Mo- 
dern language notes», June 1950) ont touché 4 la structure des 
déconcertantes <Poésies» de Maldoror transfiguré. Attendons 
davantage de la monographie que prépare en Amérique, sur 
Lautréamont, Henry Grubbs. Quant 4 Corbiére et surtout 4 
Charles Cros, qui est l’un des vrais poétes de sa génération et 
peut-étre un génie, il est surprenant qu’ils aient été 4 ce point 
négligés par la critique solide et les jeunes érudits A court de 
sujet de thése. Henri Parisot et Maurice Saillet ont fait parai- 
tre en 1944 un bonvolume d’anthologie des <<Poémes et proses -- 
de Cros, Mais le <Coffret de Santal-- mérite bien plus et bien 
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mieux que cela, Et le <Collier de griffes>, paru beaucoup plus 
tard, le vaut parfois, La virtuosité du poéte est chez lui remar- 
quable et, plus que Germain Nouveau, qu’André Breton s’est 
diverti 4 surfaire 4 1’égal de Rimbaud, Cros qui fut inventeur, 
bohéme, humoriste, et poéte, mériterait un jour d’étre élevé au 
dessus des médiocres, un peu comme 1’a été Nerval. 


* * * 


Mais la poésie du Second Empire est en vérité celle du Par- 
nasse, a laquelle il est permis d’adjoindre Gautier et Banville. 
Cette poésie n’est pas des plus originales en francais: elle ne 
sera jamais réhabilitée, 4 moins qu’un jour une vogue analogue 
a celle qui a exalté Scéve ou le baroque poétique ou Tristan 
l’Hermite fasse découvrir 4 nos petit-filsla poésie scientifique, 
les €popées boudhiques, helléniques on barbares, les exercices 
sculpturaux ou le prosaisme le plus obstinément hardi. II est 
regrettable que diverses anecdotes sur l’échoppe de Lemerre, 
une intransigeance un peu tapageuse, quelques théories trop 
dogmatiques sur la forme, les contraintes et les rimes aient 
trop longtemps fait illusion sur la véritable importance du Par- 
nasse. Ce mouvement est secondaire, et ne peut en rien étre 
comparé avec le romantisme ou avec le symbolisme, 

Ceci dit, Leconte de Lisle est parfois trés prés d’étre un 
grand poéte et on reviendra a lui. Une Anglaise, Alison Fairlie, 
a écrit le dernier livre important sur lui en 1947: <<Leconte de 
Lisle’s poems on the barbarian races>, 4 Cambridge, et Irving 
Putter a publié 4 Berkeley une esquisse trés précise sur la 
réputation de Leconte de Lisle auprés de ses contemporains, en 
1951, Lytton Sells a examiné les rapports du Parnassien et de 
Burns dans les <Studies... presented to R. L. Graeme Ritchie> 
(Cambridge, 1949). Pierre Jobit a consacré un petit ouvrage en 
1951 a <<Leconte de Lisle et le mirage de l]’ile natale>. Mais 
nous ne possédons encore ni d’édition commode des premiéres 
poésies de Leconte de Lisle, qui sont souvent instructives et 
parfois remarquables, ni d’étude de ces poémes fouriéristes et 
optimistes. Irving Putter s’est promis de la tenter, La biogra- 
phie du poéte est trés mystérieuse et le restera tant que nous 
n’aurons de lui que si peu de lettres, Sa pensée est ferme, forte 
assez souvent, André Thérive n’a que peu exagéré lorsqu’il l’a 
appelé “le Lucréce francais”, en ajoutant: “il est le seul de son 
siecle A avoir traduit une philosophie durable dans une forme 
qui ne saurait vieillir...C’est un des inspirés tragiques de 
notre littérature et, en méme temps, un vrai poéte philosophe”, 
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Son esthetique, son pessimisme, son hellénisme tragique n’ont 
pas assez été étudiés. ‘Khiron’ est l’un des plus beaux poémes 
grecs en francais et la conception de la mythologie et de la 
cosmologie des Hellénes qu’eut Leconte de Lisle est beaucoup 
moins statique qu’on ne le croit souvent. Il n’est pas sur que la 
place définitive (si un tel mot peut avoir droit de cité en histoire 
littéraire) ne soit pas au dessus de Musset, de Vigny et de tous 
les poétes du siécle dernier sauf cing ou six, 

La réhabilitation de Sully-Prudhomme, jadis glorieux prix 
Nobel de poésie, admiré des penseurs et des gens de godt, aura- 
t-elle jamais son heure? On rit de lui et de quelques pieces un 
peu trop rabachées, On sourira peut-étre un jour pareillement 
de Supervielle et qui sait? d’un bon tiers des vers de Valéry et 
de T. S. Eliot. Jules Lemaitre, qui était parfois léger mais 
rarement sot, l’a loué avec chaleur. Gaston Paris lui a con- 
sacré un essai de cent-trente pages appréciatives dans <<Pen- 
seurs et poetes>>, Pierre Flottes et Edmond Esteve, tous deux 
plus sages interpretes du message des poétes que dionysiens, 
les égalant pour les comprendre, lui ont consacré des livres en 
1930 et 1925. Le <Journal intime> du poéte renferme, sur la 
poursuite de la sincérité, des pages qui devancent Riviere et 
Gide. Sa reconstruction logiyue de l’ordre des <<Pensees> de 
Pascal vaut les tentatives analogues qui ont suivi. Mais la vé- 
rité est que ses longs poémes philosophico-didactiques sont 4 
jamais enterrés, “La beauté de l’idée n’a pas besoin de la mé- 
taphore”, a-t-il déclaré 4 Zyromski, qui rapporte dans son 
ouvrage éloquent cette périlleuse hérésie, Jules Tellier avait 
insinué plus malignement que, hors de quelques piéces courtes 
et presque musicales, Sully s’évanouit chez le poéte trop am- 
bitieux et il ne reste plus que Prudhomme. Le traducteur et 
Vadmirateur de Lucréce, le chantre de la solitude morale, le 
poéte scientifique en Sully-Prudhomme pourront encore tenter 
quelques auteurs de théses. Mais sa place ne sera plus parmi 
les vrais poétes francais. 

Celle de Coppée est plus humble encore, Il y aurait quelque 
sadisme de la part d’un professeur 4a inciter ses éléves 4 con- 
sacrer au <Passant> ou au <Reliquaire> quelques années de 
leur vie, Mais s’il est loisible parfois de prouver quelque néga- 
tive, l’€chec méme de Coppée dans la poésie populaire et rasant 
la prose, analogue 4 de multiples échecs analogues et peut-étre 
ceux de Prévert ou de Queneau, est riche en instructions. Les 
“minores” du Parnasse ont été trés diligemment présentés par 
Aaron Schaffer dans son livre précis et précieux sur «<The gen- 
res of Parnassian poetry» (Johns Hopkins Press, 1944), On y 
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trouvera rangés, selon une classification contestable, tous les 
poétes qui participérent aux recueils de Lemerre, Beaucoup 
d’entre euxne méritent pas d’étre ressuscités et l’essentiel sur 
eux a été dit: par Melva Lind sur Emmanuel des Essarts (que 
Mallarmé juge cruellement et justement dans ses lettres 4 
Lefébure), par Emilie Noulet et Marie-Louise Camus-Clavier 
sur Léon Dierx, par Pierre Séchaud sur Laprade, par Marc Ci- 
toleux sur Louise Ackermann —cette derniére a ses meilleurs 
moments fort estimable dans un pays qui compte trop peu de 
femmes poétes, Nous confessons ressentir plus d’inclination 
pour Albert Glatigny, trop considéré comme seulement un fol 
bohéme (dans le mauvais livre de Jacques Chabannes qu’a pré- 
facé Carco, en 1948) et pas assez comme poéte humoriste et 
musicien. C’est de lui que s’était écrié Victor Hugo “Shake- 
speare enfant!” Un article de Schaffer en Amérique (<<Modern 
language notes>, XLI, 3, 1926) et un gros livre de Jean Reymond 
Vont d’ailleurs mis 4 sa place. Jean Lahor est un autre mécon- 
nu, peut-étre digne de compter, honneur douteux, “parmi les 
grands poétes. philosophes” avec lesquels l’a rangé Thérive. 
Son pessimisme est male, nourri d’érudition, de réflexion et 
aussi d’imagination. Sa poésie chante parfois. Il méritait les 
confidences et l’estime de Mallarmé. Qui publiera sur lui le 
volume attendu ?* 

Bouilhet est un autre négligé de l’histoire littéraire, malgré 
la thése de Lettellier, Sans doute lui en a-t-on voulu del’amitié 
que lui portait Flaubert, qui 1’a trop loué, Il se relit cependant, 
et dans quelques courtes piéces et méme dans les <<Fossiles>. 
Si la poésie de la préhistoire, que ressuscite aujourd’hui en 
prose poétique le Pére Teilhard de Chardin, est capable d’at- 
tirer certains graves esprits, ils devraient rouvrir cette ambi- 
tieuse et cosmique épopée. André Lefévre est une autre figure 
attachante, sur laquelle il n’existe aucune critique, 4 part quel- 
ques lignes de Sainte-Beuve. Sa <Fiite de Pan>,sa «Lyre in- 
time», plus encore sa traduction de Lucréce renferment des 
passages qui frappent et touchent, Lefévre a été le poéte ob- 
stiné et quelquefois inspiré du matérialisme: devenu anthro- 
pologue et historien des religions, il a écrit sur la <Philoso- 
phie>-, sur la <Religion> des livres voltairiens de style, enflam- 
més dans leur conviction digne de Lucréce que la superstition 
religieuse a engendré des maux déplorables, et qui incarnent 
Vespoir d’une époque. L’hypothése de Laplace, l’évolutionnisme 
du <<Réve de D’Alembert> qu’admirait fort Lefévre, méme le 
systéme trop méprisé du baron d’Holbach renferment aussi 
de la poésie et séduisent certaines imaginations, Deux poétes 
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mineurs, moins virils de pensée, plus lamartiniens de forme, 
Lacaussade et Grenier mériteraient enfin un tribut de quelque 
pieux chercheur, Edouard Grenier a essayé, comme tant d’au- 
tres, des grands sujets: le <Juif errant>- (1854), «<Prométhée 
délivré> (1857). Il eut des idées, qu’il qualifie de nouvelles, sur 
Homére, Il traduisit Heine. Lacaussade, né 4 la Réunion d’une 
mére de couleur, a été l’objet d’un article utile par Mercer 
Cook, dans <<Five French negro poets>> (1943). Il fut un homme 
de quelque importance, influent dans les revues, conseiller et 
secrétaire de Sainte-Beuve. Sa poésie ‘a par moments un accent 
vrai de souffrance et, dans ‘Insania’, dans des piéces inspirées 
de Cowper, de Shelley, de Leopardi, elle plonge dans le désepoir 
et reprend quelques-uns des meilleurs thémes romantiques, 
Mais il lui manque la concision évocatrice, la rareté, l’image 
qui transfigure et fait vibrer la sensation. Que d’élégiaques 
parmi ces contemporains de Baudelaire et de Leconte de Lisle 
qui gravitérent autour du Parnasse et crurent pouvoir traiter 
de “canailles” d’autres élégiaques, leurs prédecesseurs! 


* * * 


Toute considération un peu attentive et tant soit peu fraiche 
de la poésie parnassienne améne 4 indiquer des sujets de re- 
cherche encore peu ou mal abordés et a percevoir quelques 
problémes généraux dignes de réflexion, Nous nous contente- 
rons d’énumérer quelques-uns de ces sujets. Tout d’abord, le 
divorce entre la critique et la poésie, qui ne fut pas moins mar- 
qué sous le Second Empire que lors des innovations plus ésoté- 
riques du Symbolisme — les <<Nouveaux lundis»> par exemple 
donnent un bien piétre tableau de la poésie de l’époque. Sainte- 
Beuve y accorde 29 pages 4 un médiocre poéte de Savoie, Vey- 
rat, un long article également au détestable et oublié Calemard. 
de Lafayette, quatre pages seulement 4 Leconte de Lisle (cela 
en 1862), 8 4 Lacaussade, et l’on sait comment il relégua Bau- 
delaire 4 la pointe de son Kamtchatka! Schérer, dans ses dix 
volumes d’<<Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine», se mon- 
tre plus obtus encore: deux condamnations de Baudelaire (tomes 
IV et VIII), un éloge du <Bonheur>> de Sully-Prudhomme (tome 
IX), et c’est bien prés d’étre tout. Le rapport de Gautier qui 
complé te 1’<Histoire du romantisme> (en 1868) est plus com- 
préhensif mais médiocrement pénétrant. Une étude précise de 
l’attitude des revues les plus solides de l’époque envers la poé- 
sie d’alors serait aussi 4 entreprendre: l’<<Artiste>,; la seconde 
<Revue de Paris> et surtout trois fort bons “magazines”, la 
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<<Revue frangaise>> (1855-1859, 17 volumes), la <Revue euro- 
péenne> (1859-1861, 18 volumes) et la «Revue nationale» (1860- 
1867, 27 volumes), Chacun mérite une monographie. 

La poétique parnassienne a également besoin d’étre étudiée 
a neuf, Nous vivons la4-dessus de clichés. Les préfaces de 
Leconte de Lisle elles-mémes, malaisées a interpréter et ob- 
scures autant que péremptoires, ont été bien mal élucidées. 
Cette poétique a été la formulation la plus outranciére de ten- 
dances qui ont existé 4 d’autres moments, et peut-étre toujours, 
dans la poésie francaise. Thibaudet a redit avec insistance que 
Mallarmé (et Valéry ensuite) lui apparaissait comme “le seul 
vrai Parnassien,...l’héritier exact et comblé du Parnasse en 
matiére de technique” (‘La Révolution des cinq’), Il y a toujours 
eu des Parnassiens, avant la lettre; et des symbolistes. Les 
théoriciens de 1852-70 (Gautier, Banville, etc.) ont voulu mouler 
le cothurne de leur muse si étroit qu’ils ont failli la rendre 4 
jamais infirme. Mais l’application de ces préceptes théoriques 
serait 4 suivre dans la pratique: l’art des rimes, des coupes, 
des enjambements, celui de la strophe, l’originalité de l’alexan- 
drin et de l’octosyllabe chez eux, l’importance relative accordée 
a la forme et a la couleur, et derriére tout cela une pauvreté 
trop réelle d’imagination. 

La poésie parnassienne a un contenu, si l’on peut user d’une 
expression et d’un concept aussi démodés. C’est la moins reli- 
gieuse de toutes les poésies frangaises et la plus préoccupée de 
religion et d’un immense “ruissellement de dieux”, ensevelis 
successivement dans une pourpre somptueuse, Baudelaire avait 
justement noté la parenté entre les préoccupations “religieuses” 
de Renan et de Leconte de Lisle. Ona écrit sur la religion de 
Leconte de Lisle (Elsenberg) et sur la mythologie de Louis Mé- 
nard, Mais il vaudrait la peine de suivre chez les poétes du 
Second Empire en général l’utilisation du théme hégélien de la 
mort des dieux, les variations sur la Gréce, l’Inde et méme la 
Chine, Parallélement, le pessimisme n’a jamais été plus sin- 
cére, plus universel, plus fécond peut-étre que chez ces poétes, 
et quelqu’un devrait le définir et le décrire. Deux écrivains 
d’autrefois hantent beaucoup de ces poétes: Lucréce et Pascal. 
Lucréce est souvent et poétiquement traduit par eux, et il in- 
spire leurs tentatives de poésie francaise d’alors (de Vigny a 
Sully-Prudhomme, de Baudelaire lui-méme 4 bien des “minores” 
et jusqu’au sonnet de Jules Lemaitre). C’est le Pascal scepti- 
que, se mouvant avec son gouffre, tragique et tourmenté qui 
obséde ces Parnassiens, De tous, c’est une femme, I ouise 
Ackermann qui, dans la longue piéce qu’elle lui consacre, le 
gourmande le plus vertement. 
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Pour avoir reculé devant,ce mot: J’ignore 
Dans quel gouffre d’erreurs tu t’es précipité, 


Enfin si 1’étude des thémes ou des mythes favoris d’un groupe 
de poétes peut quelquefois n’étre pas vaine, il y aurait lieu de 
suivre Vutilisation par beaucoup d’entre eux de la légende de 
Prométhée (car ils sont tous des révoltés, non moins que les 
romantiques), ou de quelque perception et sentiment panthéistes 
de la nature, accompagnés parfois de ces condamnations de la 
nature insensible comme celle qui (aprés Lamartine, Leopardi 
et Vigny) termine noblement la ‘Fontaine aux Lianes’, Ona é- 
crit souvent sur |’idéal de la beauté féminine dans la poésie pé- 
trarquiste, elisabéthaine, ou celle de la Pléiade. Un critique 
assagi ou sénile pourrait avec le détachement requis suivre les 
formes diverses de l’éternel féminin 4 Rollinat, parfois méme 
au trés pafen Armand Silvestre. Hugo, dans les <Chansons des 
rues et des bois> (1865) est éclectique et parfois éléphantes- 
quement allégre. Bouilhet a cinglé la femme, 


Ce banal instrument sous mon archet vainqueur, 


du moins galant et du plus insultant des reproches, dans <Fes- 
tons et astragales>. Lacaussade a trouvé quelque jolie raison 
pour aimer les maigres, qu’avait déja célébrées Baudelaire dans 
sa prose, lorsqu’il a murmuré: 


On est plus prés du coeur quand la poitrine est plate. 


Glatigny a par contre célébré l’ampleur de formes d’une co- 
médienne envitupérant contre “ce temps de gorges plates”. Une 
fois de plus, tous les goiits ont coexisté, Mallarmé, dans ses 
jeunes confidences de 1867 4 Lefébure expose qu’“il faut que la 
femme soit maigre et mince comme un Serpent libertin”, mais 
qu’il admet pourtant les femmes grasses qui, parfois, “semblent 
reluire de toute la vie qu’elles ont prise a l’-homme”. I] est 
dommage que la poésie des femmes nous renseigne, en revan- 
che, si avarement sur ]’éternel masculin dont elles peuplent 
leurs réves, 


Un amoureux de la poésie moderne qui se prend 4 relire les 
poétes parnassiens ne peut se. défendre de quelque impatience, 
Il voudrait bien bannir 4 jamais la plupart de ces noms de 
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Parnassiens et reléguer dans les limbes de la non-poésie, com- 
me la dénomme un titre de Croce, leurs grandes machines phi- 
losophico-scientifiques et leurs promenades de sceptiques par- 
mi les cosmogonies d’autrefois. Mais ces échecs de la poésie 
du Second Empire posent des questions que 1l’on ne peut sans 
malhonnéteté d’esprit se refuser 4 envisager, 

La poésie vit d’un nombre incroyablement restreint: de 
thémes et, si elle a affirmé depuis 1860 ses ambitions méta- 
physiques et sa vcleur épistémologique, elle s’est en méme 
temps repliée sur un royaume toujours plus circonscrit. Pé- 
riodiquement d’aventureux esprits s’élévent qui prétendent con- 
quérir 4 la poésie de nouveaux domains, I] est rare que leur 
hardiesse ne se solde pas par un échec. La poésie de la Ré- 
sistance en 1941-1944, l’unanimisme de Romains, le courant qui 
un peu plus tot dérivait de Whitman, la poésie scientifique de 
Ghil, Sully-Prudhomme, Coppée, Bouilhet et dix autres autour 
du Parnasse: autant de mouvements ou d’hommes qui s’efforcé- 
rent de rénover la matiére de la poésie et de rompre l’isole- 
ment dont souffre le poéte vis 4 vis du public mais dans lequel 
il puise sa fierté. Le dernier venu de ces maitres de l’élo- 
quence poétique, Pierre Emmanuel, a protesté, dans un article 
en anglais de 1’<<Atlantic monthly» de janvier 1951,° contre ce 
constant refus de ses pairs de parler comme les autres hom- 
mes et de renoncer 4 ce langage sacré mais mort que préconi- 
sait Mallarmé dans ‘L’Art pour tous’: 


Aujourd’hui, se permettre le luxe de s’asseoir de- 
vant sa feuille de papier pour se lamenter sur la fuite 
du temps ou, comme le dit Unamuno, pour célébrer les 
cuisses de quelque passive maitresse paraitrait un en- 
fantillage si scandaleux que la simple pudeur a défaut 
de l’ironie, devrait suffire 4 nous en préserver. 


Robinson Jeffers a pareillement vitupéré contre toute la ten- 
dance moderne, issue du Symbolisme francais, qui dérobe la 
poésie de son contenu, la contraint 4 jouer avec des images, a 
raréfier des symboles, 4 s’exprimer en logogriphes, mais bien 
peu souvent 4 toucher par la continuité d’un récit, 4 €mouvoir 
par l’angoisse d’un drame. Jules Romains, versificateur qui, il 
est vrai, emprunte rarement les ailes d’Icare, avait, dans la 
préface de son «Homme blanc>>, voulu que la tache du poéte fut 
de s’emparer d’énormes blocs de prose et de les transmuer en 
poésie, Force nous est de reconnaitre que ces nobles senti- 
ments ont rarement fait delabonne poésie et que tout le courant 
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qui va de Baudelaire 4 Mallarmé, a Valéry, 4 Eluard a coulé en 
un sens tout inverse. Mais le passé ne saurait peser de son dé- 
terminisme sur l’avenir, Peut-étre les tentatives parnassiennes 
seront-elles reprises avec plus de génie et triompheront-elles 
un jour, 

Les historiens de la poésie du Second Empire pourraient en 
tous cas, 4 la lumiére de ce qui a Suivi cette époque, réfléchir 4 
neuf sur leurs poétes ajourd’hui éclipsés. Coppée lui-méme, 
avec ses déconcertantes et plates tendresses (“Mignonne, nous 
ferons l’aum6ne cet hiver”) est 4 replacer aux cétés de Sainte- 
Beuve poéte, du Lamartine de <Jocelyn>>, du Hugo des <Feuil- 
les d’automne>>, plus tard de quelques-uns de nos humoristes 
habiles aux pirouettes verbales, Queneau, Prévert et Aragon 
lui-méme. Les tentatives périodiquement reprises de poésie 
intime et familiére, ennemie de toute diction poétique, de toute 
splendeur de métaphores, de sentiments ampoulés, sont en vé- 
rité celles mémes qu’essayérent Goethe dans <Hermann und 
Dorothea», Wordsworth dans ses <Lyrical ballads». Ce der- 
nier demandait, dans sa célébre préface de 1800, “incidents and 
situations from common life, related...in a selection of lan- 
guage really used by men”. II] soutenait “that the language of 
prose may yet be well adapted to poetry”. Coppée aurait pu 
souscrire a4 ces déclarations: seulement il lui manque l’inten- 
sité de la sensation, l’expérience imaginative, la langue qui ne 
dit pas mais recrée. L’histoire de cette poésie intimiste et 
rasant la prose est du moins 4 écrire. Elle éviterait peut-étre 
de futurs naufrages aux chantres de la vie quotidienne. 

L’histoire de l’union de la poésie et de la science, tracée 
par Fusil pour le dix-huitiéme siécle, serait également riche en 
enseignements pour l’époque qui tenta (avec les <Chants mo- 
dernes> de Maxime du Camp) la poésie de l’industrie, pour 
celle qui prétendit s’assurer plus de durée en liant partie avec 
l’archéologie et l’histoire des religions, avec Cuvier (chez Bou- 
ilhet), avec les ballons du ‘Plein Ciel’ hugolien et du <«<Zénith> 
de Sully-Prudhomme,. Le probléme que pose cette histoire est 
aussi rebattu et toujours aussi actuel que celui de Science et 
Religion, Il est facile de déterminer ce qui manque aux <<Fos- 
siles»> en comparant la tentative du Bouilhet au Ve chant de 
Lucréce qui a hanté, désespéré et entrainé au gouffre de l’aca- 
démisme tant de poétes, Car Lucréce est la grande et la seule 
exception 4 tous ces échecs de la poésie philosophique et de la 
poésie scientifique. Lucréce, cependant, n’était pas plus créa- 
teur de systémes ou plus philosophe que Voltaire, Chénier, 
Sully-Prudhomme ou Valéry. Mais son émotion devant les 
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méfaits de la superstition, son ravissement devant les combi- 
naisons d’atomes, son ardeur 4 imaginer les vaines extases des 
amants ou la condition des premiers hommes ont communiqué 4 
sa langue la magie qui suggére et recrée. 

Est-ce une philosophie originale qui a manqué aux Parnas- 
Siens? C’est peu probable, et bien rares, s’il en fut jamais de- 
puis Empédocle, sont les vrais poétes qui ont eu une philosophie 
originale 4 exprimer, T.S, Eliot a soutenu dans un essai sur 
‘The use of poetry and the use of criticism’ (1933) que la coexis- 
tence dans un seul homme d’un poéte et d’un philosophe consti- 
tuerait un cas de schizophrénie caractérisée, dont il ne sait nul 
exemple: ces deux taches distinctes gagnent a étre accomplies 
séparément. Goethe, dans ses lettres parfois cruelles 4 Schil- 
ler, avait pareillement ri des exigences pédantesques de ses 
contemporains qui demandaient trop de pensée a la poésie, II 
importait davantage, 4 ses yeux, que le poéte conservat une 
sorte de naiveté qui lui fit chérir le réel comme la demeure ou 
se dissimule l’Absolu, L’adjectif “métaphysique” est de nos 
jours celui qui convient le mieux 4 l’essai, au roman, au thé- 
atre modernes en France. Un homme dont la poétique a marqué 
fortement les tentatives surréalistes, Pierre Reverdy, a pro- 
clamé dans une formule souvent citée que “la valeur d’une oeuvre 
est en raison du contact poignant du poéte avec sa destinée”, Le 
poéte de ‘Bhagavat’ n’a pas ressenti ce contact poignant moins 
que Baudelaire ou le Mallarmé du ‘Coup de dés’. Mais il est 
loin derriére eux comme poéte. C’est sa forme sans doute qui 
est défaillante, 

Paul Bourget, dans ses <Essais de psychologie contempo- 
raine>, avait défini les «<Poémes antiques» et les <Poémes 
barbares>: “Des yeux de poéte ouverts sur des hypothéses de 
science”, Dans un dialogue de 1883 repris dans <Etudes et 
portraits>- et intitulé ‘Science et poésie’, il avait ingénieuse- 
ment plaidé pour une fusion entre les deux domaines de la sen- 
sibilité, réservé 4 la poésie, et de la science, réservé 4 |’intel- 
ligence. Fort curieusement, dans le méme volume, traitant de 
“VYesthétique du Parnasse”, il ramenait cette esthétique a la dé- 
couverte que “la vertu essentielle de la poésie était la sugges- 
tion”. Les symbolistes ne devaient pas parler autrement de 
leur tentative, cependant opposée 4 celle du Parnasse, II] vau- 
drait la peine de serrer de prés cette notion de la suggestion en 
poésie, ainsi que celle de la poésie objective demandée par 
Rimbaud dans sa fameuse lettre, réalisée par lui et par quel- 
ques poétes depuis, Francis Ponge ou Henri Michaux, et de 
s’apercevoir que le précurseur de ces réalisations est peut-étre 
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bien Leconte de Lisle, dans sa préface de 1852 et dans sa con- 
viction, définie ainsi par Paul Bourget: “que la Poésie, pour 
pénétrer dans le monde du songe et du mystére, et pour pro- 
curer cette vague suggestion de beauté qui lui est propre, doit 
procéder par voie d’initiation et rompre résolument avec le 
quotidien de la vie réelle”. 

C’est dire en somme que, s’il y a peu de trésors inconnus 4 
déceler chez ces poétes du Parnasse, nous pouvons néanmoins 
étre reconnaissants aux révolutions du calendrier qui vont, en- 
tre 1952 et 1970, nous ramener parfois vers eux. Il y a la am- 
ple matiére 4 des réflexions renouvelées sur le secret de la 
chose poétique. L’histoire des idées que les Frangais se sont 
faites de la poésie (et donc de l’enthousiasme, de 1l’inspiration, 
de l’imagination, de la suggestion, de la mystique poétique) est 
a écrire. L’écrivain le plus qualifié pour l’écrire et qui a déja 
publié quelques piéces essentielles de ce grand jeu est Margaret 
Gilman. Le point de départ est peut-étre Diderot, “fons et ori- 
go” de tout ce dont nous nous émerveillons aujourd’hui, au dire 
de certains. Il y aurait bien d’autres pressentiments de ce que 
nous croyons le plus moderne dans notre poétique a glaner chez 
Voltaire, chez Rivarol, chez des esprits aussi confus mais peut- 
étre aussi géniaux que Pierre Leroux et Proudhon.® Mais la 
période de Baudelaire, des premiéres nuits d’Idumée de Mal- 
larmé “ou l’aurore se jeta sur sa lampe angélique”, des poémes 
mystiques ou gnostiques de Hugo, enfin de Leconte de Lisle, de 
Lahor, de Cros et de quelques Parnassiens de talent, est bien 
la vingtaine d’années cruciale dans l’histoire de la notion de 
poésie en France. C’est alors, comme 1’a exposé Jacques Mari- 
tain, que la poésie a pris conscience d’elle-méme comme ja- 
mais auparavant elle ne l’avait fait.’ L’univers poétique devait 
en étre métamorphosé. 


*L’essentiel de cet article a été rédigé 4 la demande du groupe du XIXe 
siécle pour la réunion de décembre 1952 de la Modern Language Associ- 
ation. 
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FRANZ KAFKA ET SES CRITIQUES 
René Girard 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Il y a peut-étre une lecon 4 tirer des résultats contradic- 
toires auxquels aboutissent les commentateurs de Franz Kafka, 
Les adeptes des théories critiques les plus diverses ont tour a 
tour soutenu qu’ils détenaient le secret de son ceuvre et, envisa- 
gées séparément, leurs démonstrations semblent souvent s’im- 
poser avec la force de l’évidence. Ce n’est qu’aprés avoir lu un 
grand nombre d’essais de tendances opposées, tels qu’ils sont 
réunis par exemple dans l’anthologie critique <<The Kafka prob- 
lem>,’ que le lecteur éprouve un sentiment d’incertitude qui 
rappelle curieusement celui qui se dégage de l’ceuvre elle- 
méme, 

Le théme le plus fréquent dans )’oeuvre de Kafka est celui du 
probléme 4 résoudre, Dans «Der Prozess>, Joseph K. cherche 
a pénétrer la nature de l’accusation dont il fait l’objet; dans 
<<Das Schloss», K. veut se renseigner sur le chateau pour S’y 
faire recevoir, Les piéces du dossier sont examinées scrupu- 
leusement mais les solutions qu’elles suggérent sont multiples 
et contradictoires car toute l’affaire repose sur des impres- 
sions vagues, des rumeurs invérifiables, une tradition suspecte. 

Le court récit <<Zur Frage der Gesetzte>* constitue un ex- 
emple type de raisonnement kafkafen: Les lois qui régissent 
état sont aux mains de la noblesse et, fait déplorable, le peuple 
reste plongé 4 leur sujet dans ignorance la plus totale. Aprés 
un long paragraphe sur l’interprétation de ces lois, leur exis- 
tence méme est mise en doute, Les avis des experts sont par- 
tagés. Ceux qui s’intéressent 4 ce probléme ne peuvent qu’ob- 
server la conduite des nobles et essayer d’en déduire soit la 
nature soit la non-existence de ces lois. Cette méthode histori- 
que, en usage depuis des siécles, n’a donné aucun résultat posi- 
tif en dépit de la masse énorme des documents recueillis. 1 
est toutefois possible que cette documentation ne soit encore ni 
assez compléte ni assez détaillée. La solution du probléme est 
remise 4 un avenir indéterminé, On voit donc que le théme du 
probléme tend a se transformer en théme de l’échec mais cette 
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transformation n’est jamais parfaite car le héros n’abandonne 
jamais sa recherche, C’est 4 des prémisses incertaines qu’il 
applique la mécanique logique qu’il secréte aussi naturellement 
que l’araignée son fil mais il ne peut pas renoncer 4 ce travail 
car il n’a pas d’autre moyen de connaissance 4 sa disposition. 

Le style de Kafka refléte l’impuissance du héros: il procéde 
par cercles concentriques, comme celui de Proust, mais, alors 
que le style de Proust se referme enfin sur une vérité dont 1’éx- 
iguité ne laisse pas préjuger de la valeur, celui de Kafka ne se 
referme jamais sur rien, Une fois déclanché, ce mécanisme ne 
peut que continuer a décrire ses cercles avec la méme incom- 
parable aisance ou se briSer Sans raison apparente, C’est sans 
doute pourquoi tant de récits de Kafka sont restés inachevés, 

Le style indirect libre est un des traits essentiels de cette 
prose, Lienhard Bergel a étudié l’usage qu’en fait Kafka dans 
la nouvelle <<Blumfeld, ein 4lterer Junggeselle~>-:3 


With the exception of the opening sentences, the 
story is told in the “style indirect libre,” that is, not 
from the point of view of the story teller, but of the 
person acting and experiencing in the story, yet, at the 
same time it is told in the third person. This creates 
a double perspective: the reader identifies himself 
with Blumfeld, but at the same time he looks at the 
events objectively; it is as if he were looking at the 
world with his own eyes and with Blumfeld’s simulta- 
neously. The esthetic effect of this objectivized sub- 
jectivity is that the torturing experiences of Blumfeld 
are doubly excruciating....Sometimes this double per- 
spective widens into a triple view: to that of the hero 
and the reader is added the perspective of the author.* 


Loin de chercher a créer une double ou triple perspective, 
nous pensons que Kafka emploie le style indirect libre pour sup- 
primer les points de repére dont le lecteur dispose dans le style 
subjectif et dans le style objectif. Dans le premier le lecteur 
entre en relation avec le héros, Méme si la conscience de ce 
dernier est trés obscurcie — qu’on pense au Benjy de <<The 
sound and the fury> — nous partageons avec lui des certitudes 
qui nous sont refusées lorsque nous lisons <Der Prozess> ou 
<<Das Schloss», et d’abord celle de l’existence d’un monde ex- 
térieur “tout fait”? ou se déroule le roman, monde que nous 
pouvons interpréter différemment mais qui existe pour et en 
dehors de nos deux consciences, Quand au Style objectif, il 
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n’est au fond que la subjectivité d’une conscience plus ou moins 
omnisciente, auteur ou narrateur fictif, qui pénétre a l’intérieur 
des consciences des personnages et juge les événements, C’est 
donc dans ce cas avec ]’auteur ou ce narrateur que s’établit une 
relation parfois assez intime puisqu’elle va jusqu’a l’apostrophe 
directe au lecteur dans les romans de Balzac, Le style de rap- 
port administratif des récits de Kafka n’est pas 1’“objectivité” 
du roman classique; la subjectivité du héros disparait derriére 
le style impersonnel mais celle de l’auteur est cachée par 1’é- 
ternelle présence du héros unique, Le monde de Kafka est donc 
sans appel, Le lecteur ne peut s’y référer 4 aucune autorité et 
ce n’est pas une double ou triple perspective qu’il nous offre 
mais une absence, Les points de vue différents s’annulent l’un 
par l’autre tels que deux forces identiques s’exercant en Sens 
contraire et en un méme lieu, Il y a pourtant une conscience 
puisqu’il y a récit; l’art de Kafka consiste 4 laisser au lecteur 
le soin de déterminer ses limites, sachant bien qu’il ne peut le 
faire avec certitude, Nous ne savons donc pas Si la conscience 
est le reflet d’un monde absurde, si c’est elle qui le colore 
d’absurdité ou si ce monde n’a aucune exiStence en dehors d’el- 
le. Il suffit de consulter quelques textes critiques sur Kafka 
pour comprendre a quel point ce procédé est efficace; certains 
ont cru que Kafka visait au réalisme,° d’autres parlent d’allé- 
gorie,° d’autres de monde onirique,’ 

Le climat moral dans lequel se déroule l’expérience du hé- 
ros participe de la méme ambiguité, Sa vaine recherche de la 
lumiére s’accompagne d’un sentiment d’angoisse mais nul ne 
peut déterminer si cette angoisse précéde l’interrogation ou si 
elle nait de son échec, si elle est fondamentalement subjective 
ou si elle résulte d’un conflit avec autrui, Le héros se sent 4 
la fois coupable — mais il ne sait pas devant quelle autorité — et 
enclin au mépris envers ceux qui ne partagent pas son expé- 
rience, Il ne saitpas si l’interrogation angoissée fait sa dignité, 
sa honte ou son ridicule, si c’est par lacheté ou aveuglement 
que les autres hommes continuent 4 accomplir les gestes de 
V’instinct dans un univers truqué par l’entomologiste, si c’est au 
contraire une malédiction ‘personnelle qui l’empéche de saisir 
le sens de toutes choses ou encore sicette malédiction pése sur 
tous les hommes, Quoiqu’il fasse K., dans <<Dans Schloss>, 
reste toujours un étranger et il ne sait pas si le salut présup- 
pose une réconciliation avec le monde. Il n’est jamais possible 
de définir les positions relatives de K., du chateau et du village. 
L’ambiguité radicale des jugements moraux se révéle encore 
dans la soumission de Joseph K., dans <<Der Prozess>, 4 un 
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verdict qui se fonde sur une organisation du monde qui n’échap- 
pe peut-étre qu’d lui ou dont il est au contraire le seul 4 soup- 
gonner l’existence, On ne sait pas s’il est coupable, s’il est élu 
ou si ces deux choses n’en font qu’une, 

Le héros de Kafka est donc autrement dépourvu ques e.pri- 
mitif entouré de puissances magiques ou l’illettré qui ne doute 
jamais de l’intelligibilité du réel. Son univers évoque les places 
désertes peintes par Giorgio de Chirico. Ni les murailles qui 
limitent celles-ci, ni les objets qu’elles contiennent n’ont rien 
d’effrayant en eux-mémes, Ces décors urbains ne sont ni “dé- 
solés”a la maniére romantique ni ouvertement hostiles 4 l’hom- 
me comme les scénes de Jheronimus Bosch, L’angoisse qu’ils 
éveillent semble provenir d’une qualité isolante de l’espace dans 
lequel ils baignent, Tout dialogue semble interdit entre des ob- 
jets éternellement étrangers les uns aux autres parce qu’incon- 
naissables; l’homme n’est pas exclu de ce monde mais Sa pré- 
sence n’y est pas remarquée, La conscience n’est plus capable 
d’humaniser le réel, 

L’ceuvre de Kafka ne peut donc pas répondre aux questions 
qu’elle pose. Toutes les solutions jusqu’ici apportées au prob- 
léme de la connaissance sont impuissantes a fournir au héros 
des certitudes, méme celle de leur échec, c’est pourquoi la 
porte est fermée 4 toute solution nouvelle, 

Il est donc impossible d’analyser ]’expérience du héros sans 
trahir le dessein de l’auteur puisque les analyses pourtant si 
rigoureuses de ce héros lui-méme se sont révélées impuis- 
santes, Tout effort pour “mettre de l’ordre” dans cet art Sup- 
prime certaines dimensions qu’il recéle a l’état de possibles et 
détruit l’ambiguité radicale vers laquelle il tend. 

On comprend maintenant pourquoi il y a tant de théories cri- 
tiques divergentes au Sujet de Kafka. Le probléme Kafka n’est 
pas autre chose que l’échec du héros dans son entreprise de 
connaissance, Les critiques se mettent a la place du héros et 
cherchent 4 le faire sortir de l’impasse dans laquelle il se 
trouve, En tendant une perche a l’insecte prisonnier au fond de 
son bol de porcelaine, ils trahissent le dessein de l’oeuvre d’art 
qui visait 4 maintenir l’animal dans sa prison. Ce n’est qu’a- 
prés avoir lu un grand nombre d’essais contradictoires que le 
lecteur commence 4 se demander si l’entreprise était aussi 
aisée qu’il le semblait au premier abord; c’est pourquoi la lec- 
ture d’une anthologie critique de Kafka laisse une impression un 
peu semblable 4 celle d’un récit de l’auteur critiqué. L’éventail 
de tous ces commentaires est un raisonnement kafkaien prodi- 


gieusement élargi. 
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C’est donc d’aprés leur attitude vis-a-vis du probléme de la 
connaissance qu’on doit classer les critiques de Kafka, On voit 
apparaitre immédiatement deux grandes écoles: ceux qui pen- 
sent que le héros devrait étre capable de résoudre son prob- 
léme en se servant de sa raison et ceux qui pensent que 1’échec 
était inévitable. 

Pour les critiques de la premiére ecole, le héros est un étre 
anormal par rapport 4 un type humain idéal qui ne répéterait 
pas les causes de l’échec. Ce sont ces causes qu’ils vont s’ef- 
forcer de déterminer. A ce point une question se présente 4 
Vesprit. L’auteur était-il incapable de créer des personnages 
normaux parce qu’il était lui-méme anormal ou a-t-i! sciem- 
ment refusé d’utiliser les lumiéres de sa raison et a-t-il mu- 
tilé la réalité pour créer une ceuvre d’art? La réponse 4 ces 
questions, c’est-d-dire la part faite 4 la liberté de l’artiste 
permet de distinguer deux groupes 4a l’intérieur de la premiére 
école, Le premier groupe n’hésite pas 4 identifier le héros a 
l’auteur et a parler de l’échec de Kafka, Ces critiques endor- 
sent une des causes possibles de l’échec du héros et, raffer- 
missant leurs convictions au Sein méme du raisonnement kaf- 
kaien qui ne Saurait manquer d’en faire état, ils lui permettent 
de triompher de toutes ses rivales et en font l’explication de 
Kafka et de son oeuvre. 

Une premiére explication est influencée par les théories 
marxistes; le raisonnement kafkaien est une dialectique impuis- 
sante a atteindre le niveau supérieur de la synthése parce que 
fascinée par l’opposition entre la thése et l’anti-thése. Cette 
impuissance provient de ce que Kafka est un représentant de la 
classe moyenne en pleine décadence dont il n’a pas pu se déso- 
lidariser, Le critique Edwin Berry Burgum écrit par exemple: 
“His own diseased personality symbolized the disease at the 
heart of German society. The progress of his personal deteri- 
oration paralleled the degeneration of the society that produced 
him”, 

Le mot “symbolized” ne doit pas nous égarer; le rdéle de 
Vartiste n’est guére plus important que celui du cylindre en- 
registreur qui, Sur un siSmographe, refléte des ébranlements 
lointains: “He takes us into the personality structure itself, 
remaining unconscious of its nature since he shares it, and un- 
conscious of its concealment in ordinary men beneath the con- 
ventions of social intercourse because of his own abnormality” 2 

D’apres les disciples de Freud qui nous offrent une seconde 
explication de Kafka l’impasse dans laquelle se trouve le héros 
est un reflet des obstacles imaginaires que la soumission 
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morbide de l’auteur 4 l’autorité paternelle et son désir impuis- 
sant de révolte opposent au développement harmonieux de sa 
personnalité, L’oeuvre est ici considérée comme un document 
au dossier du cas clinique de l’auteur, Frederick J, Hoffman é- 
crit: “His writing shaped itself in accordance with the difficulty 
and dread of the father-son relationship.”*° Cette théorie ren- 
contre immédiatement un obstacle majeur qui est la connais- 
sance que Kafka avait des écrits de Freud. Hoffman reconnait 
lui-méme que l’art de Kafka est peut-étre trop complexe pour 
faire l’objet d’une interprétation aussi systématique. 

En dépit de différences essentielles, les théories marxistes 
et psychanalitiques s’accordent pour voir dans quelque fatalité 
du créateur la cause de l’échec du héros. Ce faisant, elles éli- 
minent toutes les autres causes possibles et font disparaitre 
lV’ambiguité si essentielle 4 l’ceuvre de Kafka. Onvoit d’ailleurs 
mal comment des théories qui font de l’ceuvre un produit de 
forces sur lesquelles l’auteur lui-méme est incapable d’exercer 
un controle pourraient rendre compte d’un tel tour de force lit- 
téraire, La contradiction est éciatante lorsque, poussé par la 
logique de son systéme, Burgum en vient 4 présenter le savant 
architecte de <<Das Schloss >> comme “incapable of any reasoned 
judgment upon his material”."! 

A V’intérieur de la premiére école, celle qui croit pouvoir 

déterminer les causes spécifiques de l’échec du héros, un sec- 
ond groupe de critiques se rebelle contre l’asservissement de 
Vartiste, Le héros reste un étre anormal mais, cette fois, c’est 
parce que soncréateur 1’a voulu ainsi. Eux aussi, malheureuse- 
ment, sacrifient toutes les causes possibles de l’échec au profit 
d’une seule dont ils ne font plus l’explication de Kafka mais la 
clef de son ceuvre, 
"Nous retrouvons d’abord ceux qui mettent l’accent sur les 
circonstances historiques mais Kafka n’est plus un jouet de 
Vhistoire, c’est lui qui fait de l’histoire son jouet; il dénonce 
Vinhumanité du milieu dans lequel il lui faut vivre, il fait ceuvre 
révolutionnaire, Telle est l’attitude du critique Rudolf VaSata 
qui rapproche Kafka de Charles Dickens: 


The Similarity between <<The trial> and <Bleak 
house>-is obvious. The central theme of both novels is 
the machinery of law crushing everybody and every- 
thing which comes under its wheels, the victim realis- 
ing allits horrors without understanding its mechanism. 
And it is equally obvious that, in both cases, the legal 
system and its working are used merely as a symbol 
for the society which they are serving.’ 
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Pour montrer ce que cette. hypothése retranche de l’ceuvre 
de Kafka, il suffit de remarquer qu’elle doit d’abord résoudre le 
probléme que l’emploi du style indirect libre laisse en suspens, 
celui de la réalité de l’univers kafkaien hors de la conscience 
du héros, L’ceuvre est ici soit une transposition symbolique de 
la réalité, comme dans le cas précédent, soit cette réalité elle- 
méme, pour le critique Ram6n Gémez de la Serna qui affirme 
que Kafka est un réaliste: “no hay practicamente mundo onirico 
en su obra porque en la adolescencia del artista sucede todo en 
la realidad de ojos abiertos. Es su dialéctica una dialéctica de 
acontecimientos exactos exactamente disenados”.”° 

Viennent ensuite les tenants d’une théorie psychanalytique 
modifiée que Charles Neider définit comme suit: 


The psychoanalytical school of literary criticism 
sees everywhere Symbols of the unconscious, without a 
concern for the artist’s conscious desires; in my Study 
I assert above all Kafka’s deliberateness or conscious- 
ness in his exploitation of such symbols, * 


L’échec du héros est donc ici encore le résultat de ses név- 
roses et la clef de l’ceuvre est le symbolisme freudien, Une 
fois de plus l’ambiguité est détruite lorsque le critique résoud 
le probléme sur lequel l’ceuvre de Kafka refusait de se pro- 
noncer, 

La seconde école critique considére que l’échec du héros est 
partagé par ’/humanité tout entiére et non plus seulement par 
certains individus victimes des mémes circonstances sociales 
ou affligés des mémes infirmités psychologiques. Ces critiques 
voient dans l’coeuvre de Kafka un commentaire — plus ou moins 
pertinent — sur l’impuissance de la raison humaine 4 résoudre 
ses contradictions et 4 aboutir 4 des certitudes métaphysiques, 
Le héros de Kafka n’est plus un anormal. Pour les critiques de 
la premiére €cole, l’échec était di soit 4 une malédiction qui 
pesait sur l’auteur lui-méme, soit 4 une malédiction que celui- 
ci faisait peser sur le héros; pour les critiques de la deuxiéme 
école, cette malédiction est commune 4 tous les hommes, Eux 
aussi, ne Serait-ce qu’en affirmant que son probléme n’a pas de 
solution, illuminent la nuit dans laquelle le héros doit rester 
plongé, A ceux qui objecteraient qu’une de ceS maniéres d’en- 
visager l’échec doit étre la bonne puisqu’il ne peut y en avoir 
d’autres, il faut répondre que rien, dans l’expérience du héros, 
ne permet de conclure sur son cas, Lorsque Jean-Paul Sartre 
écrit par exemple que Kafka “a voulu décrire la condition 
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humaine”,’’ il va bien au-deld de ce qu’on peut affirmer 4 son 
propos, L’expérience du héros est peut-étre conforme 4 l’idée 
que Sartre se fait de la condition humaine mais rien ne nous 
permet de donner 4 cette expérience une valeur universelle, 
Nous avons vu que la notion méme d’échec — sur laquelle se ba- 
sent toutes les interprétations de Kafka—n’est pas satisfaisante. 
L’échec de V’entreprise de connaissance est en effet si absolu 
qu’il ne parvient jamais 4 se poser comme tel. Descartes dou- 
tait de tout excepté de son doute; de méme tout est cause d’an- 
goisse pour les existentialistes sauf V’angoisse elle-méme qui 
permet une effective “reprise de soi”. Kafka a peut-étre dé- 
couvert une nouvelle dimension du doute et de l’angoisse, II est 
intéressant de rapprocher cet aspect de l’expérience du héros 
de ce passage des <<Tagebticher > ot Kafka affirme que tout lui 
“est €chec ou n’arrive méme pas 4 étre échec”: “Es ist nicht 
Tragheit, béser Wille, Ungeschicklichkeit...welche mir alles 
misslingen oder nicht einmal misslingen lassen...sondern es 
ist der Mangel des Bodens, der Luft, des Gebotes”.’® 

Les critiques de la deuxiéme école semblent donc rendre 
hommage 4 la liberté du créateur mais, en faisant de 1]’échec 
une certitude, ils aliénent aussit6t cette liberté au profit d’un 
absolu métaphysique situé derriére l’ceuvre, Eux aussi vont 
détruire l’ambiguité par un sacrifice de tous les possibles au 
profit d’un seul dont ils neferont ni l’explication ni la clef mais, 
cette fois, la vérité de Kafka. 

De la stérilité de ses efforts, le héros de Kafka ne pouvait 
tirer aucune conclusion métaphysique. Les commentateurs de 
cette école le font pour lui. Lorsqu’ Albert Camus, par exem- 
ple, écrit que la majeure partie de l’ceuvre de Kafka est “ab- 
surde”’’ il entend par 1a qu’elle décrit un monde absurde au 
sens que Camus donne a ce terme. Le sentiment de l’absurde, 
pour Camus, nait du rapprochement entre un monde irrationnel 
et “ce désir éperdu de clarté dont l’appel résonne au plus pro- 
fond de l’homme”,'® Certes le héros de Kafka éprouve ce désir 
mais il espére toujours qu’il sera satisfait. C’est sur la certi- 
tude du contraire que Camus fonde une éthique et une esthétique, 
Le sentiment de l’absurde est pour lui un absolu au service du- 
quel il essaie de créer un humanisme. 

Toute certitude est étrangére 4 l’oeuvre de Kafka, Lorsque 
Camus met celle-ci au service de sa propre exaltation ou 
lorsqu’André Breton affirme qu’elle récuse la réalité au nom 
du réve'’ ils révélent tous deux une des dimensions de |’ceuvre 
de Kafka mais ils se coupent de sa vérité profonde, la multipli- 
cité des possibles entre lesquels elle ne choisit pas, 
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De toutes les interprétations de Kafka c’est celle qui rat- 
tache son ceuvre aux conceptions métaphysiques de Kierkegaard 
qui en respecte le plus l’esprit car Kierkegaard n’essaie pas de 
fonder un humanisme sur son univers inintelligible mais il le 
transporte tel quel dans le divin, L’angoisse mélée de culpa- 
bilité du héros de Kafka ressemble 4 l’horreur religieuse de 
Vécrivain danois, On concoit aisément qu’un philosophe qui af- 
firmait que “le désir d’éviter les définitions est une preuve de 
tact”,?° ait fait une impression profonde sur l’auteur d’une joeu- 
vre qui se signale entre toutes par son caractére ambigu.’* Il 
est néanmoins impossible de voir dans l’art de Kafka une sim- 
ple illustration de la théologie de Kierkegaard, Dans un passage 
extrémement révélateur des <<Tageblicher>, lVauteur affirme 
n’avoir découvert qu’en le lisant 4 sa fiancée le sens de ]’épi- 
sode du portier dans <<Der Prozess>, épisode qui joue un réle 
trés important dans l’interprétation kierkegaardienne de Kafka 
par John Kelly.”” Il faut donc conclure que la pensée de Kafka 
est au service de son art, c’est-d-dire de son style et non le 
style au service de la pensée, Comme le note Marthe Robert: 
“En disant ‘Tout ce qui n’est pas littérature m’ennuie’, Kafka 
marquait sa volonté de se définir lui-méme exclusivement com- 
me créateur”?* C’est, encore une fois, l’ambiguité qui s’éva- 
nouit lorsqu’on veut faire des récits de Kafka le témoignage 
d’un mystique, c’est-d-dire d’un homme qui, ne serait-ce que 
par éclairs, posséde une vérité absolue, Le critique Herbert 
Tauber, un des tenants de la théorie mystique, doit reconnaitre 
qu’en dehors de quelques aphorismes dont on peut se demander 
s’ils font partie de l’ceuvre proprement littéraire de Kafka, cet- 
te ceuvre “zeigt nur wenige ahnungsweise Atisserungen von einer 
Erflllung”.” 

Qu’on aborde Kafka d’un point de vue rationaliste, nihiliste 
ou mystique, on néglige toujours certains aspects de son ceuvre 
dont la legon est peut-étre que toute attitude devant 1l’existence 
implique un acte de foi. C’est 4 cet acte de foi que le héros se 
refuse, L’absurde ne se prouve pas plus qu’il ne se réfute; on 
peut l’accepter — c’est la solution de Camus — ou le refuser, — 
c’est la solution de Kierkegaard, I] est possible que Kafka, 
comme Pascal et Kierkegaard ait parié pour Dieu mais son 
oeuvre reste en deca du pari. Elle n’est que l’exposé des motifs 
qui forcent l’individu 4 parier, 

Kafka a lui-méme réfuté toutes les théories critiques fondées 


sur une réponse aux questions que son art veut laisser en sus- 
pens: 
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Ich habe von den Erfordernissen des Lebens gar 
nichts mitgebracht, so viel ich weiss, sondern nur die 
allgemeine menschliche Schw&che. Mit dieser — in 
dieser Hinsicht ist es eine riesenhafte Kraft — habe ich 
das Negative meiner Zeit, die mir ja sehr nahe ist, die 
ich nie zu bek&ampfen, sondern gewissermassen zu ver- 
treten das Recht habe, krdftig aufgenommen, An dem 
geringen Positiven sowie an dem 4ussersien, zum Po- 
sitiven umkippenden Negativen, hatte ich keinen ererbten 
Anteil, Ich bin nicht von der allerdings schon schwer 
sinkenden Hand des Christentums ins Leben geftihrt 
worden wie Kierkegaard und habe nicht den letzten Zip- 
fel des davonfliegenden jiidischen Gebetmantels noch 
gefangen wie die Zionisten. Ich bin Ende oder Anfang, 

Es ist ein Mandat,”* 


Ce texte permet de remettre au premier plan le réle du 
créateur si souvent rejeté dans l’ombre par ceux qui voient sur- 
tout en Kafka un mystique, un malade ou un pion sur 1’échiquier 
social. C’est a ses critiques que Kafka semble s’adresser. Il 
n’essaie pas de se placer au-dessus de l’histoire ou de nier ses 
propres faiblesses mais il ne regarde pas ces facteurs comme 
déterminants, Ceux qui ne voient que les faiblesses ne doivent 
pas oublier qu’ils les partagent avec Kafka, ceux qui savent re- 
connaitre la force ne doivent pas l’enréler au service de ces 
absolus qui survivent 4 la tempéte moderne ou de ceux qui 
émergent au-dela des négations, C’est en les rendant plus im- 
placables que Kafka a transfiguré ses propres fatalités. Cer- 
tains critiques semblent confondre l’art négatif de Kafka avec 
ces fatalités, d’autres oublient que c’est toujours aux dépens et 
au profit de celles-ci que s’opére la transfiguration. 

Reconnaissant que cette oeuvre n’offre jamais de solution, 
Egon Vietta se demandait si l’insuffisance des héros provenait 
de la pauvreté du talent de l’auteur ou reflétait une malédiction 
de notre époque. 7° On doit lui répondre que 1’échec des héros 
n’est pas l’échec de Kafka mais son triomphe. C’est précisé- 
ment parce qu’elle ne s’arrétea aucune solution que cette ceuvre 
les suggére toutes. Ce n’est pas le talent de Kafka qui est borné 
de toutes parts mais le domaine dans lequel il peut s’exercer. 
On ne peut pas plus déplorer cet état de choses qu’on ne peut 
reprocher sa solitude 4 Robinson Crusoe, Mais ce n’est pas 
non plus parce que nous avons peur d’étre abandonnés sur une 
fle déserte que nous lisons le roman de Defoe, De méme, Kafka 
a trouvé audience parmi ceux qui ne participent pas au désarroi 
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de ses héros, Ses critiques en sont la preuve. La plupart d’en- 
tre eux sont surtout occupés 4 rassembler ces éléments pars 
de notre univers que l’art de Kafka entend maintenir dispersés. 
Plus encore que cet art les intéressent leurs propres solutions 
aux problémes que l’impuissance préméditée de cette ceuvre 
pose si impérieusement, 
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Throughout the nineteenth century, and much before the 
Théatre-Libre, the courtesan is a subject of peculiar interest 
and importance to such dramatists as Hugo, Dumas fils, Augier, 
Barriére, Sardou, Labiche, Foussier, Meilhac, Halévy and Bec- 
que as well as to a host of second-rate dramatists,' But it is 
Victor Hugo who, in typical Romantic tradition, first made her a 
central figure in <<Marion Delorme> (produced Aug. 11, 1831), 
the earliest historical play of importance in which she appears, 
He adorns her with all kinds of charms, shows her as a repent- 
ant Magdalene, relegating to the background her past when she 
was a Sinner and courtesan; he means to prove indeed that the 
courtesan can be rehabilitated through pure love, Although 
showing great commiseration and even urging a tolerant and 
forgiving attitude toward her, his thesis remains but an abstrac- 
tion, since, in the final analysis, she is an unlifelike creature 
chosen from history, getting at best only a moral pardon from 
the dying Didier whom she loves, 

Unlike Hugo who treated the courtesan almost as a symbol, 
such dramatists as Dumas fils and Augier, to mention but the 
most typical, under the influence of their times and ideals, 
turned not to history but to the period of their contemporaries’ 
and portrayed the representative types of the “cocotte” and 
“demi-mondaine”* as they lashed out in reproach or warning 
because of the actual social dangers they saw in them, 

Zola, however, in an article he wrote for <Le Figaro» on 
January 12, 1881, entitled ‘La Fille au théatre,’ points up the 
failings of the theater, as it lags behind the novel, by justly in- 
dicating the historical fact that since <Marion Delorme> dram- 
atists had all been mainly concerned with demonstrating the 
thesis that “la fille... est un ange, ou elle est un démon” instead 
of accepting the factual documents offered by reality. In no 
case, therefore, prior to his contemporaries does Zola seea 
true picture of the courtesan.* As his desideratum, following 
the general line of his naturalistic theories, consequently, he 
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would have the dramatist seek out the social causes and individ- 
ual hereditary abnormalities in order to explain how the courte- 
san has become “un ferment de pourriture.” 

As often happens, however, when theory is put to the acid 
test, much is left to be desired. Very little, indeed, of the dra- 
matic naturalism which he preached or of the naturalism which 
he emphasized in <<Nana>, the novel, will, upon close examina- 
tion, be found in Busnach’s dramatic adaptation (1881) of this 
book dealing with the life of a courtesan, Nevertheless, one 
does find here, as was so aptly expressed by Zola in its preface, 
a definite contribution to the dramatic treatment of the courte- 
san: 


Malgré toutes les concessions, la piéce restera le 
premier essai de la fille vraie au théatre. Et je parle 
de la fille dans son role de fille, avec le débraillé de 
sa vie, le galop de ses amants, ses coups de coeur et 
ses cruautés, son inconscience des catastrophes qu’el- 
le détermine 4 chacun de ses pas. 


Although Zola clearly was more Successful in the realm of 
theory than in practice, Becque, on the other hand, gives ample 
evidence in such a play as <La Navette> (produced Nov, 15, 
1878), to mention but one that relates especially to the courte- 
san,° that he had pointed the way to a new dramatic technique as 
well as to a “human” approach to the individual. In his depic- 
tion of Antonia as a courtesan, Becque presented a lifelike cre- 
ation, showing us what makes her breathe and that she has 
chosen in life the profession which suited her best, perhaps the 
only one she could hold, Her amorality is the key to her very 
nature, and Becque makes no criticism of it. In his treatment 
of the courtesan, thus, Becque, quite unlike Dumas fils and Au- 
gier, reveals no preoccupation with a social problem — in no 
way does he preach — but rather an interest in her psychological 
aspects as a person, 

A striking contrast to Becque’s dramatic study of the cour- 
tesan was further offered Parisian theatre audiences in the 
adaptation of the naturalistic novel <<Sapho~° presented at the 
Gymnase theatre, This play, actually a series of different tab- 
leaux representing all the important facets surrounding the “vie 
galante” of Fanny, or Sapho, as she is called by those who know 
her, and whose unity is to be found precisely in the continuity 
and repetition of the general idea that explains the love of Fanny 
and Gaussin—a “lien secret et sir, qui les enserre...; c’est 
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bien de chair qu’il s’agit”? —is a contribution from the point of 
view that here are “conditions de vérité qu’on n’avait pas en- 
core vues au théatre,”’ 

It was at the Théatre-Libre that the courtesan reached the 
heights — some would say depths — of realism, However, An- 
toine, let it here be said, certainly did not initicte the Théatre- 
Libre with any preconceived predilection for scabrous subject 
matter, As a matter of fact, Antoine was even eclectic at first 
in his choice of plays as indicated by the invitations he sent out, 
announcing the program® of “une piéce réaliste en un acte et en 
prose, intitulée: <<En famille>,”° and “une tragi-comédie (dans 
le gout ancien), trois actes en vers, intitulée: <<La Nuit berga- 
masque>-.”'° Furthermore, Antoine himself refutes all accusa- 
tions of immoral and naturalistic tendencies on the part of the 
Théatre-Libre by pointing to such plays as <Le Baiser~,'* 
<L’Evasion»'* and <<La Femme de Tabarin-,° all of which 
contain some romantic aspects and which were also produced 
there, 

What Antoine attempted to achieve was chiefly a break with 
the “théatre artificiel” and the adoption of an “art vivant et hu- 
main,” * together with the creation of something new “dans le 
jeu du comédien,”*° In discussing, therefore, the Théatre-Libre 
as a unit, with its “naturalistic” approach to the subject of the 
courtesan, it is well to keep in mind that it bears the stamp of 
Antoine’s theories, and reflects the influences of Becque, of the 
Naturalistic novelists, of Zola’s theories, and the “tranche de 
vie” which Jean Jullien formulated, proposing that the drama- 
tist write a play in which the exposition “Sera faite par l’action 
méme et le dénouement ne sera qu’un arrét facultatif de l’ac- 
tion.”'® In other words, in the latter type of play there would 
be, as it has been so aptly expressed, “talk poured out between 
the chance comings and goings of folk who drift” and who “act 
only as they are acted upon by heredity and environment.” *” 

The changes that were thus manifested by the Théatre-Libre 
gave the coup de grace to the complicated plots, to the role of 
the “raisonneur,” to the long tirades, and in its new dramatic 
approach stressed what Thalasso called “du mouvement par la 
vie”'® rather than action as the source of life. 

Actually, therefore, it was only after being encouraged by 
the applause of the partisans of Naturalism that Antoine turned 
almost exclusively to the Naturalistic form, while yielding also 
to his own preference, In addition, the realism in subject mat- 
ter that was chosen by the young dramatists of the Théatre- 
Libre who were given an excellent opportunity to display their 
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varied talents, was not particularly edifying, and mirrored es- 
pecially the lower classes, Since Antoine had imposed on him- 
self the task of presenting “de l’inédit,” which were plays that 
were refused at the other theaters because they were in the na- 
turalistic formula, young authors, fed on the theories of Zola, 
were able, because of the independence of the Théatre-Libre, to 
descend to the depths of the most scabrous situations and to 
bring on the boards ignoble mores and repugnant characters, 
They were going to study contemporary society according to an 
exact, scientific and rational method. Their protagonists, more- 
over, would be neither abstract ideas nor syntheses, but indi- 
viduals, often odious, taken one by one from actual life. Their 
sordid investigations thus find a rich vein in the depiction of the 
low-class courtesan, 

One can here reasonably expect, therefore, to find this motif 
treated in such a way as to include any one or combination of 
such elements and aspects as pessimism, coarseness, corrup- 
tion, vice, despicable characters, action dependent on charac- 
ters whose essence is deterministic and immutable, brevity, and 
situations growing out of one’s past environment, Even in the 
few cases, as will be found, in which attention will be given to 
the social question in which the courtesan plays a part, it will 
be with emphasis on and analysis of her character as a product 
of her heredity and environment, indicating her external mani- 
festations and reaction to this background, The “living” human 
being, however, is what is fundamentally seen in her by all these 
dramatists, 

For the Same reasons, the type of play in which the courtesan 
will appear, will generally be either of a “tableaux de mceurs” 
pattern, or one in which she will be revealed as a product of her 
heredity and environment, or, finally, of a psychological nature 
a la Becque,'® 

<<Belle-Petite> (1887), a comedy in one act by André Cor- 
neau, is precisely such a typical “tableau de moeurs” presented 
at the Théatre-Librein which we see a mistress quarreling with 
her lover because she is always in need of more money. More 
than that, this play, without plot, offers little, except perhaps an 
external portrait of its heroine, Jeanne, who fully conscious of 
her role as a “cheval de luxe,” guilefully tells the jealous Count, 
when asking him for the money she wants: “c’est pour toi, pour 
te plaire, que je cherche a me créer un intérieur confortable 
ps ‘ ae eLDen i still hesitates, she reminds him: “il ne 
i aay a oe ee des amants, et beaucoup. spe (5). 

yS in which the prostitute for the first 
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time appears as the main protagonist that the Théatre-Libre 
clearly reveals a new phase in the evolution of realism on the 
stage, In these pieces, which naturally brought censure from 
the critics, the dramatists portrayed the prostitute in the en- 
vironment inwhich she flourished or else ina series of miscel- 
laneous, sensational incidents that were without plot, but which 
shocked the eyes and ears, not to mention the sensibilities, of 
the spectator. Thus, in <<La Fin de Lucie Pellegrin» (1888), a 
grotesque one-act piece by Paul Alexis, she is shown on her 
deathbed surrounded by women of her own ilk?’ a similarly 
gross spectacle is seen in the first act of <La Fille Elisa> 
(1890), a dramatization of the Goncourt novel by Jean Ajalbert. 
Here the Spectator witnesses a tableau in which Elisa, together 
with her sister-prostitutes, enjoys a day of “respite” in the 
woods, where they all temporarily forget the life of their pro- 
fession.” Even in those one-act plays labelled “drames,” as, 
for example, <<La Casserole» (1889) and <Mlle Fifi> (1896) — 
the latter an adaptation from a “nouvelle” by Maupassant — both 
of which were written by Oscar Méténier, it is the moeurs of the 
prostitute that stand out. In the first-mentioned play is depicted 
a group of “souteneurs” and “filles publiques,” while in the lat- 
ter one, victorious German soldiers are shown indulging in fes- 
tivities with French prostitutes,” 

On close examination, it becomes evident that the function of 
the theatre in all these plays was to transfer to the stage, in 
photographic manner, the setting in which the courtesan thrives: 
the sordid environment, the kind of cronies She mixes with, her 
values in life which are not even left open to discussion, the 
vulgar but articulate manner in which she expresses herself — 
all is here clearly dramatized and is as alive as life itself. And 
just as life is lived “without plot,” un-“methodically,” so is plot, 
with the usual exposition and dénouement, here lacking, The 
characters, however, although seemingly natural in their un- 
savory environment and acting as if they belonged to it because 
of their heredity and environment — the essence of a fate that is 
deterministic — nevertheless fail to convince us, dramatically 
speaking, that they are the resultant or product of certain forces 
about which the dramatists Say little, if anything. Whether this 
fate, moreover, is good or bad, justified or otherwise, is a 
question which does not concern these dramatists, They do not 
moralize, nor, except perhaps in<<La Fille Elisa>, do they take 
society to task, Only in the second act of this play, which takes 
place in the court room, does one find both a diatribe against a 
society which permits prostitution, but which shrugs off its 
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responsibility”* and a defense of the accused who committed 
her murder when suddenly treated as any prostitute by the very 
one she loves and whose love letter she treasures, The defense 
here shows that Elisa was brought up in an environment of pros- 
titutes and that she became a member of this profession only 
after having fled from her mother by whom she was beaten, and 
when faced with the situation of having to support herself. Ex- 
cept for this explanation, which, by the way, in view of the pre- 
viously published novel on the same theme by Goncourt, weak- 
ened the effect of this play, the dramatists of these plays neither 
explain the origins of the profession they depict nor do they of- 
fer us a psychological dissection of its victims. Instead, they 
give dramatic evidence of a philosophy of Naturalism, 

In contrast with these piays, there are those in the Théatre- 
Libre which follow the advice given by Zola, who would have 
the author show “comment elle [la fille] pousse et comment elle 
fonctionne ensuite,”** and who would have the dramatist extend 
the analysis “A toutes les causes physiques et sociales””° that 
have predetermined her, with particular emphasis upon the 
courtesan’s initiation into her career. Such plays, since they 
stress causes more than facts, are sociological in approach, 
<<Nell Horn>~ (1891), for example, a “drame” in four acts and 
six tableaux by J. H. Rosny which is a dramatization of the lat- 
ter’s novel of the same name, presents a girl who leaves home 
because of a drunken father and generally unwholesome condi- 
tions, is abandoned by her lover, and, after endless trials and 
tribulations, turns prostitute in order to save her consumptive 
child from starvation, In <La Tante Léontine> (1890), a three- 
act comedy by Maurice Boniface and Edouard Bodin, Léontine, 
who comes of respectable stock, throws herself into a life of 
dishonor when, left penniless after her father’s death, she real- 
izes that her brother is unable to support her, 

Only in <Blanchette> (1892), a piece in three acts by Eugéne 
Brieux, however, are the origins of a courtesan dramatically 
illustrated, What stands out in this play is the social picture 
drawn by the dramatist of Blanchette’s peasant origins, of her 
university education which she cannot put to use, of the resultant 
friction between her father and herself — her background and 
education having made of her a “déclassée,” Thus, after falling 
out with her father, she leaves home and goes to Paris, There 
She meets with financial difficulties and eventually becomes the 
mistress of the brother of a friend,”® 

Not only is a causal relationship of the beginnings in the ca- 
reer of a courtesan established through illustration, but also, as 
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seen in some of these plays, of the consequences of her kind of 
life, especially with regard to marriage — be it her own, or that 
of her progeny. In <<Les Maris de leurs filles» (1892), a three- 
act comedy by Pierre Wolff, the daughter of a cocotte, though 
the personification of good breeding and respectability, is con- 
stantly reminded by her husband of her mother’s past. Re- 
proached by his wife for having gambled and lost half her dowry, 
Henri retorts: “..,et tu devrais t’estimer encore trés heu- 
reuse, tu m’entends, que je t’aie donné mon nom ” (II, 9). In 
<<Le Grappin>> (1892), a comedy in three acts by Gaston Salan- 
dri, on the other hand, what happens when one marries one’s 
ex-mistress, is clearly illustrated. Jacques, who has married 
Margot, his ex-mistress, because he has sought to give legiti- 
macy to the child which he believes is his, and also because his 
mother, partly through religious scruple and partly through the 
natural instinct of a grandmother, advised it, finds that he can- 
not take his wife, whose mannerisms and speech, despite mar- 
riage, reveal the imprint of the fille, into respectable society 
and that respectable people do not accept his invitations to din- 
ner, As aresult, he finds himself “excommunicated” from the 
milieu to which he really belongs. Commenting on this play, 
Lemaitre justly says that it is “uniquement le passé qui crée le 
dramewn 4" 

Heredity, too, in conformity with Zola’s theories, as a de- 
termining factor in one’s tendencies or predilections, is seen in 
<<Leurs filles» (1891), a two-act comedy by Pierre Wolff. Here 
the daughter of a cocotte is given a convent education and, de- 
Spite all precautions taken by her mother, she follows in the 
footsteps of her mother. Since environment in this case left 
nothing to be desired, and since, moreover, Louisette left the 
convent upon learning through one of her friends the truth about 
her mother, it is clear that if she follows her mother’s trade, 
it is because, as one character expresses it: “c’est dans le 
sang,”?° Only this factor can explain why, upon leaving the con- 
vent, she went directly, and without any compunctions, to the 
home of a man whom she hardly knows; why, despite her convent 
training, her imagination should be so awakened to desire jew- 
elry, dresses, a carriage, and not marriage’; why, without hes- 
itation or fear, She should face her mother with the accusation 
of what she has learned; and, finally, why, when her mother, 
suddenly aware that her daughter knows her lover, asks her 
pointedly whether it is so, she lowers her head in obvious shame, 
This play, although not so dramatic as Ibsen’s <<Ghosts> in the 
presentation of a similar theme, does point up the importance of 
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heredity, and presents a new and daring situation involving 
mother and daughter which is the epitome of “rosserie” seen at 
the Théatre-Libre. © 

The dramatist, in all these cases, it is clear, has stressed 
the hereditary or environmental aspects which have shaped the 
lives of these individual courtesans and which become a ration- 
alization of their position in society, In its total picture, more- 
over, the portrait depicted by the dramatist is a faithful repro- 
duction of the final product in each case, However, it should 
here be emphasized that, unlike the “piéce a thése” typical of a 
Dumas fils, these plays do not moralize, that is, take sides one 
way or another, justify or condemn, Here, then, though we do 
have plays with plots, unlike the previous group of plays studied, 
the “raisonneur” and long monologues, so abundant in Dumas 
fils, as well as the “piéce bien faite,” are definitely absent. 
Moreover, the sordid and dramatic social situations which are 
presented by these dramatists in the individual case histories 
affecting the bourgeois as well as the lower class, do reflect 
the prejudices and hypocrisies especially of the bourgeois class 
which lives governed bya Single passion and a single value — the 
money-standard, Hence, in <La Tante Léontine>, Dumont asks 
his sister, Léontine, who has come to see him and his family 
after an absence of twenty-seven years and about whom, upon 
learning of her dishonorable life, he had spread the rumor that 
she had died in Russia, to promise that she will leave town on 
the next train. For a while, too, it looks as though the marriage 
of Dumont’s daughter will never take place when the horrified 
Paul, Eugénie’s fiancé, learns that Dumont has a sister who is 
a cocotte. However, suddenly realizing that Léontine wishes to 
give her niece a dowry of “douze cent mille francs,”*! Paul re- 
bukes Dumont for his attitude toward his sister, now seeing in 
her “une femme de valeur...et de mérite.”*? Asa matter of 
fact, when, at the end of the play, there is a general family rec- 
onciliation, through the efforts of Paul, Léontine is called “l’ange 
gardien de la famille!”** This satire on bourgeois virtue and 
respectability which suddenly vanish with the temptation of 
wealth that is to be gained quickly — even though the benefac- 
tress be a cocotte —is typical of the dramatist of the Thédtre- 
Libre, who delights in scandalizing the bourgeois, for whom he 
has contempt and whom he paints in the blackest of colors. In 
the case by case study of the courtesan, moreover, the drama- 
tist of the Theatre-Libre has thus shown her struggles against 
the prejudices of society, objectively pointing up the faults of 


society and making a serious attempt to understand the courte- 
san as a human being, 
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It is only in those Théatre-Libre plays in which the drama- 
tist approaches the mental makeup of the courtesan in the man- 
ner of Becque, however, that we see her psychological portrait. 
These plays, like those of Becque, stress character portrayal 
and, aS a consequence, consist of “plots” that are reduced to 
their barest essentials and which end as soon as the author has 
drawn from the characters their essential psychology in a given 
Situation, The common motif in these pieces is a triangle con- 
sisting of the courtesan, her lover, and the cuckold, if we may 
so denote a lover who mistakenly fancies that he enjoys the par- 
ticular favor of his mistress. The dramatic justification for 
such a Situation is that the courtesan, as a human being, de- 
mands an existence that is free from material cares but which 
at the same time is adequately satisfied in its sentimental mo- 
ments, Hence, in <<L’Ecole des veufs> (1889) by Georges An- 
cey, in <Boubouroche>> (1893) by Courteline, and in «Valet de 
coeur> (1893) by Maurice Vaucaire, the courtesan shares her 
allegiance between an “amant” and an “amant de coeur.” 

Of these pieces, <<Valet de coeur> is the least “psychologi- 
cal,” although its heroine is clearly drawn, Mistress of René, 
Valentine nevertheless also wishes to retain the friendship of 
those who, as she says, are “aimables et...peuvent m/’étre 
utiles.” Indeed, she admits at one point that she is coquettish 
and likes having men in attendance about her.*® Furthermore, 
like the heroines in Becque, she, too, seems to feel that women 
need “un amant un peu absorbant,” because “ca rajeunit, ca re- 
nouvelle la vie.”*®° When she wearies of her passion, however, 
Valentine finds it necessary to turn to someone else. Summa- 
rizing her attitude toward René and the others with whom she 
associates, Valentine Says: 


Oui, il me semble que je suis sa femme et que les 
autres sont pour moi des amis de la maison qui me fe- 
raient une cour sans importance, Ah! s’il était mon 
mari et s’il était riche, comme je lui serais recon- 
naissante de m’épargner des soucis et des corvées! 


(I, 5). 


More of a psychological dissection, however, is given Adéle, 
the heroine in <<Boubouroche>>, She cunningly exploits man’s 
“bétise” toward her sex, and she knows that she can make Bou- 
bouroche, her “amant” and cuckold, believe almost anything she 
wants him to, while she shares her favors with André, her 
“amant de coeur,” 
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Beginning with the second act, when Boubouroche in fury 
confronts Adéle with the accusation that someone else is in the 
apartment, until the end of the play, when Adéle more than ex- 
onerates herself in the eyes of Boubouroche, we are given in 
the depiction of Adéle a study in female psychology. Feigning 
at first complete ignorance or understanding of the accusation 
levelled at her, Adéle, now face to face with the evidence, re- 
sorts to such ruses as denying that she knows the man in ques-~ 
tion, then brands as untrue that she has been unfaithful, for a 
while becomes even wistful and finally declares that there is no 
point in considering any reconciliation since she cannot regain 
his complete confidence, Indeed, it is not long before she has 
completely disarmed and convinced Boubouroche of her inno- 
cence and fidelity to him. 

A careful reading and analysis of the entire play, moreover, 
will reveal that the dramatic interest is to be found precisely in 
the shuttling between the suspicion and state of confidence that 
exist alternately in the mind of Boubouroche, the result of the 
most artful handling and maneuvering on the part of Adéle,*’ 
whose almost impudent approach toward Boubouroche reveals a 
thorough understanding of his fundamental weakness and makes 
it possible for her to keep him as a provider. 

The best example of a study of the co-existing material and 
sentimental or sensual needs in the courtesan, however, is seen 
in <<L’Ecole des veufs>>. Although Marguerite here occupies at 
first the position of a cocotte, leaving Mirelet, the widower, 
whenever she pleases, it is with much enthusiasm that she ac- 
cepts his invitation to stay with him permanently — or, as Mar- 
guerite puts it~—to “régulariser notre situation.”** Regarding 
the “loyalty” he will henceforth demand of her in this new set- 
up, Marguerite says to him in the same scene: “Tu n’as pas 
besoin de me les recommander, va; si tu me prends pour une 
noceuse, tu te trompes joliment. Etre tant6t avec l’un, tantét 
avec l’autre, ca n’a jamais été de mon gout ....” Yet Mar- 
guerite insists upon maintaining her own apartment in addition! 
The beginning of the third act, moreover, shows Marguerite 
very much bored after two weeks with Mirelet. Being sermon- 
ized and lectured to is not at all to her liking, When, therefore, 
Mirelet’s son, Henri, enters upon the scene, Marguerite seizes 
the opportunity and invites him to her apartment. The ensuing 
liaison with Henri is very satisfying to Marguerite, for under 
this new arrangement she has simultaneously an “amant de 
coeur” and an “amant.”° Soon realizing his exact position with 
regard to Marguerite, Mirelet appeals to her to discontinue this 
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relationship with his son, and reasons with her on practical 
grounds: “,.,avec lui, tune pourrais pas vivre sur le pied ou 
tu vis chez moi; il n’a pas ma fortune.” But Marguerite now 
quickly retorts: “Me preniz-vous pour une femme d’argent?*° 
and remains adamant before all temptations and offers of money 
and gifts, insisting on her relationship with Henri which she 
prefers, Having gotten Mirelet to yield, and, through her in- 
stinctive understanding of his weakness, to content himself with 
the role of a cuckold, she also makes this request: “Enfin, je 
veux un Cheval et une voiture, et je veux les bijoux qui sont dans 
armoire, Voila assez longtemps que vous me les proposez: il 
serait 4 propos de vous exécuter” (V, 2). 

In such dramatic situations, the male attitude and psychology 
is at least of equal importance and becomes a fascinating study. 
In the three previous cases, he is Seen as a victim of his own 
distorted idealizations and basic “bétise” toward woman, show- 
ing, in the final analysis, a need or desire for self-respectabil- 
ity. In <<Valet de coeur», for example, René, foolish and senti- 
mental as well as the possessor-’cf many illusions, is proud of 
the fact that Valentine, his mistress, “est d’une trés bonne fa- 
mille, est instruite, spirituelle, élégante,” claiming that she is 
“nleine de qualités.”* When: Charles, his friend, points out to 
him that Valentine is always with others “en joyeuse compag- 
nie,” René justifies her actions on grounds that her friends are 
only “des moyens et pas autre chose,” and adds that all he is 
interested in is “son coeur et ses vraies caresses,”*” His re- 
lationship with Valentine is, moreover, noteworthy particularly 
in its intellectual, ideal, and illusory aspects: he goes with her 
to concerts and to plays, discusses with her books and matters 
of art. And although Valentine herself tells him that she is not 
a “femme supérieure,”** he nevertheless continues to idealize 
her, In <<Boubouroche>, too, sentimentality and credulousness 
carried to absurd lengths are evident in the male protagonist’s 
reactions to the story concocted by his mistress, His readiness 
to accept the most absurd explanation offered by Adéle is due to 
the fact that he has lived with her for eight years; he sees in 
her, therefore, “cette allure d’honnéte femme 4 laquelle unhom- 
me ne se trompe pas,?** His attitude toward her is indeed most 
revealing when he boasts of the fact that he does not even have 
the key to her apartment, The following dialogue then ensues: 


POTASSE (étonné) - Pourquoi ga? 


BOUBOUROCHE — Parce qu’une honnéte femme ne 
. doit pas avoir d’amant, et qu’on 
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n’est.pas “amant” tant qu’on n’a 
pas la clé, 


POTASSE (ahuri) — Qu’est-ce qu’on est, alors? 


BOUBOUROCHE (embarrassé) — Dame, on est... 
mon Dieu.... Jene trouve pas 
le mot.** 


Indeed, Boubouroche, wittingly blinded by his conception of “re- 
spectability,” does not recognize the fact that he is a “poire” 
and that he is being deceived by Adéle. He is, in essence, a 
Moliéresque tragic figure. 

Mirelet, too, in <L’Ecole des veufs>>, introduces morality 
into an immoral situation as a manifestation of his wish to re- 
spect himself. No sooner does he have Marguerite, his mis- 
tress, installed with him than he tries to transform her: he 
discourses on love or else preaches to her regarding what she 
ought to be, He does not take her to the theater and will not 
even allow her to read all books, because “c’est bien immoral,”*6 
However, upon learning of her liaison with his son, his mental 
picture of her character, unlike the attitude of the male protag- 
onists in the previous cases, is destroyed. Nevertheless, he 
does not send her away, but simply asks her to promise not to 
deceive him any more, When she refuses, he is brought to an 
explanation that reveals a basic weakness bordering on the 
primitive: 


...saisis bien toute la finesse de ma demande, C’est 
trés simple, je t’assure. Je suis comme les autres, 
moi. Je tiens 4 avoir une base solide sur laquelle je 
puisse me reposer, S’il me vient un doute sur ta fide- 
lité, je veux pouvoir me dire, pour me calmer... rela- 
tivement, du moins: “Elle m’a promis de ne pas me 


tromper: donc je n’ai rien 4 craindre: n’y pensons 
plus |”*" 


Since this play, as well as the two others we have discussed, 
are psychological and not sociological, emphasizing, not the 
hereditary and environmental factors, but character portrayal, 
itis clear that the dramatist has had here no intention of ration- 
alizing the position of the courtesan, The character of the indi- 
vidual courtesans, as analyzed, reveals Simply that this is the 
profession that suited her best. However, had it not been for the 
idiocy of the male of the species, she could not so successfully 
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have plied her profession. From this point of view, the above 
plays offer a distinct satire of the bourgeois class,*° 

A review of the plays presented at the Théatre-Libre dealing 
with the courtesan reveals, for one thing, many scabrous situa- 
tions in which she played a prominent réle. In point of fact, the 
Théatre-Libre was especially daring in introducing for the first 
time the character of the prostitute on the stage. In all these 
Situations, furthermore, life is seen as sordid and ugly, and 
laughter, therefore, with practically no exception,*® has no place 
onthis stage, The foibles and hypocrisies of society, to be sure, 
are exposed, but these dramatists are not at all concerned with 
moralizing or with the question of social or moral rehabilita- 
tion, On the question of morality, the Théatre-Libre leaves no 
doubt as to its position. In the words of Thalasso: *“Tant pis 
pour la morale si cette moralité est immorale. La vie est ainsi 
faite et le théatre doit étre — non un amusement, — mais l’image 
de la vie.”*° 

Drawing from the very sources of life, these dramatists, 
therefore, instead of continuing the useless theatrical conven- 
tions of a Scribe or of a Dumas fils, provide realistic photogra- 
phy of the courtesan’s milieu, or else indulge in descriptive or 
psychological analysis in order to give her a scientific evalua- 
tion, placing the emphasis on her as an individual rather than as 
a type or as an idea, In other words, they take stock, although 
sometimes not too successfully, it is true, of the singular he- 
redity and background that affect each individual case as they 
attempt to translate life on the stage. In all this, it goes without 
saying, the plays of Becque and the sociological writings of Zola 
had tremendous importance and influence. It is through the 
Théatre-Libre, however, and under the guiding hand of Antoine, 
that the evolution of the French theatre can be most clearly 
seen, and that the courtesan is given her most realistic expres- 
sion, Finally, such audacious aspects as those associated with 
the theme of the courtesan become acceptable, thanks to the 
Théatre-Libre, on any stage in France,” Indeed, if we are to 
judge the fortunes and success of this theme according to its 
longevity, we must say that Sartre’s recent production of <La 
Putain respectueuse> (Nov. 8, 1946) at the Théatre Antoine in- 
dicates, on the one hand, the resurgence of some naturalistic 
aspects common to the Théatre-Libre and, on the other, that the 
last play on this subject has not yet been written.* 
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1, In this connection see my study, <The “courtisane” in the French 
theatre from Hugo to Becque>> (1831-1885) (The Johns Hopkins studies in 
romance literatures and languages, Extra Vol. XXII), Baltimore, 1947. 

2, Although Augier’s «<L’Aventuriére> (produced March 20, 1848) takes 
place in Italy of the sixteenth century, the characters as well as the plot 
in this play are contemporary rather than historical. Moreover, in his 
depiction of the courtesan, Augier already warns his contemporaries of 
her potential danger to the family and society. 

3. For precise definitions of these terms see my chapters ‘The cocotte’ 
and ‘The demi-mondaine.’ 

4, Yet, it should be pointed out in all fairness that the dramatists did 
treat the “cocotte” throughout the period of the Second Empire and be- 
yond it in complete frankness, showing her as a type that mixes with the 
wealthy and whose main interest is money. 

5. Some others are: <<L’Enfant prodigue> (1868) and <Les Polichinel- 
les» (produced May 21, 1924 but written, of course, many years earlier), 

6. A piéce in five acts, dramatized by A. Daudet and Adolphe Belot and 
produced for the first time on December 18, 1885. 

7. Cf. Lemaitre’s article in<Journal des débats», December 21, 1885. 

8. Cf. André Antoine, <“Mes Souvenirs” sur le Théatre-Libre>, Paris, 
Fayard and Cie., 1921, p. 40. 

9. Written by O, Méténier and produced for the first time on May 30, 
1887, 

10. Written by E. Bergerat and produced for the first time on May 30, 
1887, 

11. A one-act play in verse by Th. de Banville, produced for the first 
time on Dec. 23, 1887. 

12. A one-act “drame” by Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, produced for the first 
time on Oct. 11, 1887. 

13, A “tragi-parade” in one act by Catulle Mendés, produced for the 
first time on Nov. 11, 1887. 

14, Antoine, op. cit., p. 97. 

1D. bids ps k5T: 

16. Jean Jullien, <<Le Théatre vivant», Paris, Charpentier et Fasquelle, 
1892, p. 13. This explains, in part, why many of the plays at the Théatre- 
Libre were in only one act. 

17, Frank W, Chandler, <The contemporary drama of France>, Boston 
Little, Brown and Co., 1921, p. 86. 

18, Adolphe Thalasso, <Le Théatre-Libre->, Paris, Mercure de France, 
1909, p. 68. 

19, Studying the repertoire of the Théatre-Libre, Filon (<<De Dumas 4 
Rostand>-, Paris, Colin, 1898, p. 82) says: “J’ai réuni une soixantaine de 
piéces dont une bonne moitié appartient 4 l’école d’Henry Becque.” 

20. This play caused a scandal and involved Antoine in one of the bitter- 
est controversies in the history of the Théatre-Libre. Wasman, in his 
«Antoine and the Théatre-libre> (Harvard University Press, 1926), p. 
91, calls it “pure pornography” and cannot understand why Antoine “al- 
lowed himself to be stampeded into putting on this inartistic bit of pho- 
tography disguised as a play.” Antoine (op, cit., p. 101) himself at first 
indicated a certain reluctance in accepting this play: “S’il ne s’agissait 
pas de Paul Alexis, et d’une ceuvre hautement littéraire, j’aurais refusé 
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la piéce.” However, it is significant to note the following remark made 
twelve days later (June 17, 1888), by Antoine, op. Cita L046 es ital 
idée que les violences de cette taille, si nous sommes assez raisonnables 
pour ne pas en abuser, sont des coups de poing qui libérent le théatre; 
aprés un pareil Spectacle, d’autres sujets hardis, qui n’auraient pas 
méme pu étre abordés, passeront sans encombre.” 

21. Only the first act of this three-act play brought about trouble with 
the censorship. The second act is a plea for the defense and the last act 
shows Elisa in prison, condemned to silence. 

22. The murder which takes place at the end of each of these two plays 
does not come about as a logical dénouement; it merely offers a momen- 
tary exciting spectacle to those who thirst for the sensational. 

23. This is especially significant when one considers the fact that the 
government did not sanction, despite the eloquent defense by Deputy Mil- 
lerand, the production of this play at the Porte Saint-Martin theatre when 
Antoine was invited to give there a series of public performances, The 
contribution of the Théatre-Libre, moreover, where it was produced, is 
here clearly indicated. 

24, <<Documents littéraires >, ed. Maurice Le Blond, Paris, 1927, p. 311. 
25. <<Le Roman expérimental>>, ed. Maurice Le Blond, Paris, 1927, p. 
122, 

26. The third act of this play, as a result of rewriting, had three differ- 
ent endings. In the first version, Blanchette returns home and wants to 
give her father money with which to pay off his debts. Her father refuses 
to accept from her “l’argent du déshonneur” and she returns to Paris to 
live the life of a prostitute, crying as the curtain falls “Gare aux jocris- 
ses.” (<<Théadtre complet», Paris, 1921, I, 106.) This version reflects 
directly the influence of the Théatre-Libre and its “rosserie.” In the 
words of Brieux: “... j’étais tout de méme un peu intoxiqué par l’air 
spécial que j’allais le plus souvent possible respirer au Théatre-Libre, 
et, en écrivant le troisiéme acte de <<Blanchette>>, je voulus montrer 4 
ces loups, dont la superbe et le talent m’en imposaient, que moi aussi, 
j’avais des dents.” He iurther indicates that it was Sarcey who accused 
him of having written this version only from fear “d’étre blagué par 
quelques centaines de soi-disant réformateurs ” (ibid.). Sarcey (<<Qua- 
rante ans de théatre>, Paris, Bibliothéque des Annales politiques et lit- 
téraires, 1900-1902, 8 vols., VIII, 29), however, disagrees with the basic 
philosophy of this play: “Toutes les déclassées ne deviennent pas néces- 
sairement des cocottes.” According to him, a possible and plausible 
ending would be to give Blanchette, who is basically “une bonne fille” and 
who, in the first act, had been “demandée en mariage par un brave fils 
de paysan, qui l’aime bien, et qu’on aurait refusé par vanité” the desire 
“de se marier, un léger retour de bon sens ” (Brieux, op. cit., I, 108). 
This conclusion was, in effect, uSed by Brieux in the second version of 
the third act, which was written for the <<Comédie-Frangaise-- (Oct. 9, 
1903), for it shows us Blanchette readily accepting the proposal of Au- 
guste, Ina variant of this version, in what is called the “troisieme acte 
original” and which, according to Brieux, is “inédit,” Blanchette returns 
home and assists her father with funds given her by her lover. Here, al- 
though she is again proposed to by Auguste, she refuses, because she 
cannot forget that she is a “fille perdue”; she prefers to remain in her 
relationship with him as “bons amis” (III, 6). 
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27, Jules Lemaitre, «Impressions dexthéatre>, Paris, Boivin and Cie, 
1889-1920, 11 vols., VII, 307. 

2821 6-andlly i: 

29 11,"4: 

30. Sarcey, op. cit., VIII, 306, commenting on the play and on its author, 
says: “M. Pierre Wolff, égaré par les théories admises au THéatres 
Libre, n’a-t-il pas pris ici le cynisme pour la vérité...?” 

ole Tite 


32, Il, 2: 
33. III, 9. 
34, I, 2. 
35. Ibid. 
36. Ill, 9. 


37. It is interesting to note that André, the “amant de coeur” of Adéle, 

says to the latter at one point (cf. II, 1): “...quand j’envisage les tré- 
sors de rouerie, d’audace tranquille, de Suranicerie ingénieuse, que tu 
as di jeter par les fenétres pour mener 4 bonne fin une mauvaise action, 
j’en arrive 4 me demander si je ne suis pas, moi aussi, le Boubouroche 
de quelqu’un, et si une femme assez adroite pour cacher un second amant 
a un premier en le logeant dans un bahut, n’en cache pas au second un 
troisiéme, en le fourrant dans un coffre 4 bois.” It is also of interest to 
see the many Similarities between this play and Becque’s <<La Navette>, 
in which the heroine has two lovers, one of whom hides, while the other 
is present, and in which she uses guileful tactics in her infidelities to 
convince the cuckold of her innocence. Becque’s influence on Courteline 
is thus made here apparent. 

Sony. 

39. This situation in which father and son here have the same mistress 
represents the height of “rosserie” at the Théatre-Libre. 

NOY AAs 8 

cM Weal eat 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. 

Bare, as 

45. Ibid. It was dialogues like this that caused Sarcey (op. cit., VIII, 143) 
to remark that this play “vaut surtout par ce don inestimable dela gaieté” 
and he is grateful to Courteline for having “bravé tous les préjugés du 
Théatre-Libre.” Critical opinion of this play, however, is expressed by 
Henri Céard, who, says Jules Marsan (<Théatre d’hier et d’aujourd’hui>, 

Paris, Edition des Cahiers Libres, 1926, p. 237), being a “champion du 
naturalisme triste,” and “scandalisé de rencontrer ce fantaisiste jovial 


sur les planches du Théatre-Libre, voulait le renvoyer 4 un quelconque 
théatre Déjazet.” 


46. III, 2. 

47, V, 2, On the general psychology of this “explanation” given by Mire- 
let, Faguet (<<Notes sur le thédtre contemporain», 3 vols., Paris, Le- 
céne et Oudin, 1889-1891, II, 304) comments: “C’est cet homme préhis- 
torique que la jeune école vous donne comme l’homme fin de siécle,” 
Sarcey (op. cit., VIII, 285) remarks on the same passage: “Mais si ]’au- 
teur dramatique met dans la bouche de son personnage ce mot de nature, 
comme s’il était naturel, nous nous récrions tous: c’est bien cela peut- 
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étre qu’il a pensé, mais jamais il ne l’a dit, parce qu’on ne dit pas ces 
choses-la...” Regarding the unusual situation in which father and son 
are the two lovers of the same woman, Lemaitre (cf. <Journal des dé- 
bats>, Dec. 2, 1889) declares: “Le petit arrangement de famille des 
deux Mirelet me parait possible, je l’ai dit. Mais les discussions pré- 
cises, les marchandages explicites d’ou sort cet arrangement, me pa- 
raissent presque impossibles, du moins dans le milieu social of M. An- 
cey nous fait pénétrer.” 

48, <Rolande>>, a tragedy by Louis de Gramont, presented for the first 
time at the Théatre-Libre on Nov. 5, 1888, is a dramatic commentary on 
what happens to a typical bourgeois family when an outwardly respectable 
paterfamilias nevertheless yields to his weakness for those women “qui 
se vendent.” 

49. Notable exceptions are <La Tante Léontine> and <<Boubouroche>. 
50. Op. cit., p. 68. 

51. As early as 1891 the influence of the Théadtre-Libre is discernible. 
The following may be taken as a partial list: At the Théatre du Gymnase, 
<<Musotte>-,a three-act offering by Guy de Maupassant and Jacques Nor- 
mand, depicted a delicate and unusual situation, On the eve of his mar- 
riage, a man learns that his former mistress has borne him a child and 
is dying. He comforts her last hour, brings home the child to his bride 
who forgives him. Antoine, op. cit., p. 229, seeing the first influences of 
his own theatrical venture, comments thereupon: “Mais, tout de méme, 
...l’audace de la situation, acceptée ainsi par le public le plus bourgeois, 
c’est une conquéte, la foule glisse inconsciemment vers un renouvelle- 
ment que nous aurons préparé et qui, un jour, bouleversera tout.” A year 
later, at the same theater, another bold situation is presented in <<Celles 
qu’on respecte>, a play in four acts by Pierre Wolff. Here a neglected 
wife, Seeking diversion, commits adultery. When her paramour suddenly 
discontinues his attentions, she decides to visit him to learn the reasons 
why. There she unexpectedly meets his former mistress, by whom she 
is insulted and told in blunt language that a married woman who has a 
lover is less respectable than a “fille” who is not respected, The same 
year, at the Thédtre Moderne, «Monsieur Céliméne>, a comedy in three 
acts by Frédéric Grésac, shows a male Céliméne visited by a number of 
women, among them a duchess, a married bourgeoise and a cocotte, the 
first two of whom come out of a natural disposition for passion and vice. 
Jealousy of the courtesan is expressed by the duchess, who says of the 
former: “...elle nous vole notre amant” (I, 6). How this theme reflects 
the influence of the Théatre-Libre is also seen in<<La Paixdu ménage>, 
a comedy in two acts by G. de Maupassant presented at the Comédie- 
Francaise in 1893. Here, a husband, grown weary of marital life, takes 
up with mistresses, Later, however, when he wishes to resume his natu- 
ral status of a married man, his wife taunts him by forcing him to tell 
her that she is at least “aussi bien que vos cocettes” (I, 3) and by pre- 
tending she, too, wishes to be paid. He is foolish enough to believe her 
and makes out a check for her as he would normally for a mistress. 


* This article could not have been written without the aid of the Commit- 
tee on Photographic Reproductions of the Modern Language Association, 
Professor W. T. Pattison, Chairman. To the committee and to the par- 
ticipating libraries the writer extends his thanks, 
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EARLY TRANSLATIONS 
OF FRENCH ROMANTICS IN MEXICO 
Bruce R. Gordon 
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The kind and frequency of translations help to throw light 
upon that confused and chaotic period of Mexican literature 
which followed independence in 1821, While English, German 
and Italian works were frequently translated, a rapidly expand- 
ing market for French writings after 1833 is evidence that the 
Mexican reading public found French literary productions par- 
ticularly to their taste. 

Prior to 1833 translations from the French were rather in- 
frequent, being confined for the most part to works of areligious 
or political nature. Condillac, Buffon and Rousseau were among 
the most popular of the eighteenth-century philosophes. About 
1833 however, a marked increase in interest in French works 
became evident, of which two tales, distinctly romantic in na- 
ture, were typical: <Alejo o la casita en los bosques» by 
Ducray-Duminil and <Maclovia y Federico o las minas del 
Tirol» by Louise Brayer de Saint-Léon. 

Of the many possible explanations for this increase in the 
number of French translations two seem most significant. The 
first is a broadened intellectual outlook that brought Mexicans 
into closer contact with the non-Spanish world. Political eman- 
cipation did not immediately put an end to deep-rooted habits of 
dependence on Spain, and several years passed before Mexicans 
overcame the stultifying effects of their previous isolation. But 
when the reaction did come, it coincided with the rising tide of 
romanticism in France, whose overtones of liberty and freedom 
of expression could not fail to strike a responsive chord among 
Mexicans who only a short while ago had waged their own suc- 
cessful fight for freedom, The second reason lies in the inac- 
cessibility of original French works, either because of an in- 
ability to read French, or because of the prohibitive cost of 
imported publications.’ Asa result, ademand was created for 
Mexican translations, and writers with a command of French 
were quick to respond. Among these, Gorostiza and Heredia 


proved to be two of the most prolific translators of this early 
period. 
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From 1836 on, literary periodicals, by providing an econom- 
ical and effective way of reaching a large public, became an im- 
portant factor in the increasing demand for French translations. 
A brief examination discloses that <<El ensayo literario> 
(1838), <<El mosaico mexicano>> (1836-1842), <<E] recreo de las 
familias» (1838), and <Repertorio de literatura y variedades> 
(1841-1842) copied extensively from French journals such as the 
<Musée des familles>, the <Magasin pittoresque, and <La 
Mosaique>, Perusal of the pages of <El apuntador> (1841) 
reveals the extent to which the Mexican stage was dominated by 
French plays in translation, Sixty-one separate performances 
are listed, of which only a small portion represents plays writ- 
ten by Mexicans, Most popular were Casimir Delavigne’s <Ma- 
rino Faliero>, <<Los hijos de Eduardo» (translated by Breton 
de Los Herreros), and <Don Juan de Austria> (translated by 
Larra); Arnault’s <Oscar, hijo de Ossian»; and Larra’s version 
of Scribe’s <<No mas mostrador>.,’ 

Then as the full force of French romanticism reached Mex- 
ico in the late forties and early fifties, hardly a periodical could 
be found that did not include innumerable essays, articles, com- 
mentaries, extracts, and translations taken from, or directly 
based upon, recent works by Lamartine, Nodier, Hugo, de Mus- 
set, Scribe, Dumas, Sue, Chateaubriand, Marquet, Masson, Sain- 
tine, and a host of others. In common with other literary mag- 
azines, <<El sobrino de un condestable> by Gustave Chadenil 
and <<Los hijos del amor> by Sue were both well received, but 
the most frequently read of all was Alexandre Dumas pére, 
whose <<Montevideo o una Troya moderna>, <<El conde Her- 
man>>, and <<Urbano Grandier> were all published in serial 
form. As a result of its popularity, a special edition of <E] 
conde Herman> was immediately prepared and promptly sold 
out. In addition, the editors proudly announced on July 12,1851, 
the forthcoming production of Dumas’ dramatic version of <Los 
tres mosqueteros>.* The effectiveness of «<E] daguerreotipo> 
as a means of Spreading French influence is largely explained 
by the fact that both the director and the editor, René Masson 
and Alfredo Bablot, were accomplished journalists, equally 
skilled in French and Spanish. 

Unlike <El daguerreotipo>, some periodicals occasionally 
spoke regretfully of the necessity of relying upon foreign sources 
for a large part of their material. Typical of the half-apologetic 
attitude assumed because of such extensive borrowing is a 
statement in which the editors implore the indulgence of their 
readers, saying that since 
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...en todos los ramos del saber humano estamos 
todavia a los principios, y sin protecci6én ni luz, apenas 
podran los mas atrevidos dar un paso de tiempo en 
tiempo... 

Si a nuestro Repertorio le falta aquel caracter de 
nacionalidad que tienen los periddicos de otros paises 
en donde se cultiva con anhelo la literatura, éste es un 
mal irremediable por ahora...no nos quedan mas me- 
dios que los ya empleados, a saber, copiar unas veces, 
y traducir otras....* 


The date and frequency of translations of French works in 
Mexico apparently bear no relation to the relative popularity of 
their authors in France and the years in which the works first 
appeared there. In regard to dates, it is difficult to advance 
plausible explanations for long delays in some cases and for 
surprisingly short ones in others, and for puzzling chronologi- 
cal groupings, followed by long gaps during which particular 
authors appear to have been forgotten. Two works of Lamar- 
tine will illustrate the two extremes of these inconsistencies of 
publication: his <<Voyage en Orient> was published in France 
in 1835, but no translation appeared in Mexico until 1856, when 
Ignacio Cumplido reprinted-a translation made by the Spaniard, 
Eugenio de Ochoa, On the other hand, a translation of «Les 
Confidences> appeared in serial form in Mexico even before 
completion of the first edition in Paris. It was presented to the 
public, accompanied by these words of the editor: 


Creemos hacer obsequio a nuestros suscritores 
traduciendo esas paginas llenas de ternura, en que 
Lamartine refiere los anos de su juventud. La publi- 
cacién es tan nueva, cuanto que aun no concluye en 
Paris, El recomendar los escritos de Lamartine, seria 
ocioso, puesto que son tan conocidos, y las obras que 
ya ha publicado muy apreciados en la repiblica.° 


The installments apparently did not appear fast enough to suit 
the taste of the readers, as the following note testifies: 


Como un gran namero de suscritores ha manifes- 
tado vivos deseos de ver concluida cuanto antes la pu- 
blicacién de las interesantes “Confidencias de Lamar- 
tine,” hemos querido complacerlo, y desde hoy comen- 
zamos a insertar una parte mds considerable en las 
columnas del Album,° 
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In addition to the problem of the irregularity of publication 
dates, the question arises as to why certain works, considered 
inferior in France, were selected for translation in preference 
to other more highly esteemed ones, How can we explain the 
lack of translations of authors such as Balzac and Musset, as 
compared with the popularity of Arlincourt, Arnault, and Bou- 
chardy? There is no simple answer. But certain possibilities 
suggest themselves, Novels with a definite political leaning 
were accepted or rejected according to which way the political 
winds were blowing at a given moment. Lamartine’s <Historia 
de la Revolucién de 1848>> achieved immense success when 
Mexico was seething with revolt at mid-century. On the other 
hand, poetry, which dealt less frequently than prose with social 
and political themes, appealed only to the intellectual élite, But 
because of illiteracy, the total reading public was so limited as 
to constitute an élite in itself, and no book, however broad its 
appeal might be, could hope to reach more than perhaps five 
per cent of the population. However, the changing habits of this 
reading public fostered the growth of newspapers and literary 
periodicals and thus created a demand for material that Mexi- 
can writers could not meet. Editors were quick to exploit the 
possibilities of the “novelas por entrega,” whose qualities of 
high suspense and easy division into installments made them 
admirably suited to editors’ needs. Sue, Féval, Karr, and Du- 
mas pere were the favorite authors of this type of novel. Fur- 
thermore, the translator’s own preference or caprice was also 
a factor in the selection of works to be translated. 

In an article dealing with translations of French works in 
Mexico, the late Paul Hazard listed all those he uncovered in 
the Biblioteca Nacional in Mexico City.” To that list the present 
writer has made substantial additions, only a few of which need 
be mentioned at this time. Professor Hazard stated that Lamar- 
tine was the first romantic to be translated, in proof of which he 
cited the <<Historia de los Girondinos>, published in 1848, This 
history, however, was not the first of Lamartine’s works to be 
published, since many of his <Méditations poétiques> had been 
translated and published by Sanchez de Tagle, Heredia, Pesado, 
and Calderén, mostly before 1839, Other works or editions not 
mentioned by Hazard include «Las confidencias> (1855-1856), 
<<Curso familiar de literatura> (1857), and what is possibly the 
first Mexican edition of the <Historia de la Revolucién francesa 
de 1848», published by Vicente G. Torres in 1849, the same 
year as the Cumplido edition. 

For Alexandre Dumas pére, Hazard found only three works, 
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of which the earliest was 1849. ‘He stated that, following the 
publication of «Espana y Africa>> in 1849, Dumas “aura deux 
ceuvres traduites en 1851, puis cessera de figurer sur la liste.” 
Later research by Bailey brought to light five more works,° 
Further investigation has now uncovered forty-four additional 
translations of Dumas, three of which bear the date of 1849: 
«Las dos Dianas>, <La guerra de las mugeres>, and <Me- 
morias de un médico». Furthermore, <<Una hija del regente> 
appeared in 1846, a short story (<Cantillon>) and a biography 
(<<Shakespeare>) were translated in 1841, <E] agravio i la ven- 
ganza>> was dated by the transiator December 12, 1836, anda 
play («Catalina Howard>) was translated and produced in the 
remarkably early year 1831. Many more undoubtedly remain to 
be discovered since sources have by no means been exhausted. 
Yet, by these numbers alone, Dumas is entitled to first honors 
as the most popular French romantic in Mexico prior to 1868. 
Nevertheless, it must be pointed out that his popularity was of 
far shorter duration than Lamartine’s, since a glance at the 
dates will reveal that the overwhelming majority of them fall 
within a ten-year period, 1849-1859, *° 

In regard to Victor Hugo, although assigning him first place, 
Professor Hazard was careful to point out the part Hugo’s out- 
spoken political opinions played in his popularity in Mexico: 


Si le nombre des ceuvres de Victor Hugo imprimées 
& Mexico ne dépasse guére le nombre des ceuvres de 
Lamartine, l’action du premier a été plus considérable. 
Non seulement ses écrits ont fait sur les exprits une 
impression profonde, mais Sa personne méme a étonné 
et frappé. Les vicissitudes de la politique francaise au 
Mexique expliquent aisément le fait que son exil, ses 
invectives, son opposition constante a4 l’Empire, lui ont 
valu une popularité sans égale,™ 


In 1863 when Juarez was waging a valiant but losing battle against 
the French imperial troops sent to crush the last vestiges of 
armed resistance, Hugo was asked if his name could be used in 
the struggle against Napoleon III. His immediate and vigorous 
reply, quickly publicized throughout the land, resulted in an im- 
mense wave of popularity, but one in which the romantic poet 


was forgotten and the fierce, uncompromising adversary of 
French imperialism idolized: 


Hommes de Puebla, vous avez raison de me croire 
avec vous, 
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Ce n’est pas la France qui vous fait la guerre, c’est 
Vempire, Certes, je suis avec vous. Nous sommes 
debout contre l’empire, vous de votre cété, moi du 
mien, vous dans la patrie, moi dans ]’exil. 

Vaillants hommes du Mexique, résistez... Mais, 
dans tous les cas, que vous soyez vainqueurs ou que 
vous soyez vaincus, notre France reste votre sceur... 
et quant 4 moi... je suis avec vous, et je vous apporte, 
vainqueurs, ma fraternité de citoyen, vaincus, ma fra- 
ternité de proscrit,’” 


These words of comfort certainly endeared Hugo to Mexi- 
cans, But in contrast to his fame as a political figure, Mexi- 
can indifference to Hugo the romantic is demonstrated by the 
amazing time lag between the dates of French editions and 
Mexican translations, Professor Hazard listed only one work, 
<<Nuestra Senora de Paris>> (1856), published before 1868. To 
this should be added <Fragmentos de historia» (1840), <El 
fuego del cielo» (1841), <Lucrecia Borgia» (1841 and 1848), 
<<Napoleén el pequeno> (1853), and <Discursos> (1856), Jules 
Janin’s biography of Hugo, translated by Isidro Rafael Gondra 
at the early date of 1838, might also be included. Yet even these 
additional translations do not warrant giving the acknowledged 
leader of the romantic movement in France credit for any great 
influence on Mexican literature prior to the advent of modern- 
ism, 

No mention is made by Hazard of Eugéne Sue. Yet eleven of 
his novels were published in Mexico beginning with 1849, Of 
these <<Paula Monti, 0 el hotel Lambert» achieved such popu- 
larity that a second edition became necessary in 1852, Echoes 
of the controversy in Paris over <<Les Mystéres de Paris>> and 
<Le Juif errant» were heard in Mexico when <<El] Observador 
cat6lico>> translated and published <<Cartas a una senora de 
mundo> and <<Observaciones sobre El] Judio Errante>, Each 
was a series of letters in which Alfred Nettement severely crit- 
icized the two sensational novels of Eugéne Sue. That Sue did 
not lack ardent supporters in Mexico is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that the editors of the <Observador> were soon obliged 
to defend themselves from the attacks of the press."” 

A few further rectifications or additions should be noted. 
The date of the first Mexican translation of Charles Nodier may 
be advanced from 1871 to 1853 (<<Diana de Marsan>-). Similar- 
ly, the date for Balzac should be advanced from 1872 to 1840 
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(<<El alojado>), and for Alexandre Dumas fils from 1878 to ap- 
proximately 1851 (<<El doctor Servans> and <La dama de las 
camelias>).\* A significant advance for Prosper Mérimée from 
1920 to 1835 should be made: the latter date was marked by the 
publication in Toluca of <Mateo Falcon> [sic], a story taken 
from Mérimée’s collection <Mosatque>, and translated within 
two years after the date of the first Paris edition, Two other 
additions, <Federico el jugador> and <E] vaso etrusco>, both 
by Mérimée, appeared in 1841 and 1842 respectively. 

From this brief survey it becomes apparent that the distri- 
bution of new translations uncovered tends to invalidate Hazard’s 
ranking of the most popular French romantics, The relative 
order should be revised so that Hugo falls from first place to at 
least fifth, Lamartine retains second place, Sue claims third, 
Scribe fourth, and Dumas pére rises to first place by a com- 
manding margin. 

In examining the translations as a whole, one fact that stands 
out above the rest is the shift of emphasis from poetry to prose, 
noticeable about 1840. A good example of this may be seen in 
Lamartine. Prior to 1840 his «<Méditations> furnished inspi- 
ration to most of the young generation of romantics and even, on 
occasion, to avowed classicists, such as Pesado and Sanchez de 
Tagle. But later the works which commanded their attention 
were his histories, his impassioned oratory, his <Confidences>, 
and even his course in literature, 

A natural question arises as to why such important doctri- 
nary works as the <Préface de Cromwell» are totally lacking, 
The probable explanation lies in the lack of interest in literary 
theories on the part of the general reading public, and in the 
fact that the writers themselves, who were interested in such 
matters, had no need of translations since they were able to 
read French, 

The translators were, for the most part, writers whose orig- 
inal works have assured them an important place in Mexican 
literature, There were others as well who were generally con- 
sidered no better than second or third-rate writers, but of these, 
a few must be mentioned here because of the unusual number of 
their translations, Into this category falls José Marfa Lafragua 
who, despite the exacting demands on his time made by many 
important governmental posts, somehow found time to attend 
literary gatherings and to edit two excellent periodicals, <El 
ensayo literario> and <El apuntador>-, In addition, he trans- 
lated the <<Viages de Codro» of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
«<E] asesino de un rey> by Alby, and «Las dos mellizas> by 
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Arlincourt, to name but a few, and wrote quantities of love poetry 
which graced the pages of half a dozen different publications. 
José Rosas Moreno, according to Torres-Rioseco, was a ro- 
mantic poet and dramatist who belonged to the school of Rous- 
seau, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine.’* On many occasions he 
contributed translations to the periodicals of his time, Rafael 
Roa Barcena was particularly fond of Nodier, Michet, and Karr, 
whose works he translated and published in <La cruz», An- 
other writer, Isidro Rafael Gondra, preferred Jules Janin and 
Jacotot whom he translated for <<El recreo de las familias» 
and <El] diario del gobierno>>. Because of the provocative na- 
ture of these works, Gondra was relentlessly persecuted by the 
Church and forced to become a Mason as a measure of Self- 
protection.° Other important translators chose to remain anon- 
ymous, concealing their identity under pseudonyms such as El 
Galan, El Barba, or merely M.G. The latter was especially 
active in this field since over a dozen translations bearing these 
initials have been found. 

Before concluding this discussion of translations, mention 
must be made of a liberal newspaper, <<E] siglo diez y nueve>, 
which first appeared in 1840, distinguishing itself from other 
newspapers by the excellence of its editorial staff and by the 
large amount of literary material published. In a thorough study 
and analysis of the literary content of this paper, Malcolm Mc- 
Lean points to the amazing popularity of French works: 


Uno de los puntos mAs significativos que se revela- 
ron en este estudio fué el hecho de que hubo tantos 
autores franceses republicados en <El Siglo Diez y 
Nueve>> como los de todos los paises iberoamericanos 
juntos. Se reprodujeron las obras de 134 autores fran- 
ceses, comparadas con las de 148 escritores ibero- 
americanos,..El hecho de que los redactores hubieran 
tomado sobre si el trabajo de traducir tantos articulos 
demuestra claramente que los tenjan por obras de gran 
valor literario. 


In the dependence of its editors on French translations, <E] 
siglo diez y nueve>> is typical of the many newspapers and lit- 
erary reviews that flourished during the second half of the cen- 
tury. 

bier the close of the French Intervention in 1868 transla- 
tions from the French increased considerably but the favorite 
authors were no longer romantics, Parnassians and Symbolists 
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dominated in poetry, while Zola and the naturalists were the 
most popular prose writers, Yet to the romantics must be given 
credit for stimulating interest in a new type of literature that 
aided, once the purely imitative stage was passed, in the de- 
velopment of Mexican letters along truly original lines. 
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THE FAREWELL IN MEDIEVAL FRENCH POETRY 
Jay W. Gossner 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


The existence in medieval French literature of a number of 
poems under such titles as ‘Congé,’ ‘Congé d’amour,’ and ‘Adieu 
a une dame,’ to name only a few, has given rise to the question 
of the status of the congé as a literary form or genre, In 
speaking of the Provencal counterpart, the “comjat,” Francois 
Raynouard lists such pieces among the secondary genres “qui, 
sans avoir une différence sensible dans les formes, recurent 
néanmoins des noms particuliers, qui faisaient allusion au sujet 
traité par le poéte.”* Perhaps the most cogent factor in con- 
sidering the congé as a genre has been the fact that three such 
poems, the ‘Congés’ of Jean Bodel, Baude Fastoul and Adam de 
la Halle, were written within the space of seventy-five years by 
poets of a single city, and closely resemble each other in poetic 
technique and in content, 

Gaston Raynaud, for example, speaks of the congé as a form, 
implying Bodel’s invention by saying that Fastoul only imitated 
him and by referring to Adam de la Halle as the author of the 
third congé,* While agreeing that Fastoul and Adam were imita- 
tors, Gustave Grdéber credits Bodel not with the invention of the 
form, but with the writing of the oldest French congé.* Eber 
Carl Perrow speaks of the adieu as a form, and includes in his 
discussion of it the congés of the three poets.° According to 
Gaston Paris, Bodel, in writing the poem, created the form, a 
form which was later imitated by Baude Fastoul and which was 
used by Adam de la Halle for a satire on his native city.® Like 
Raynouard, Joseph Anglade considers the congé to be a second- 
ary genre distinguished by its content rather than by its techni- 
cal form.’ Karl Voretzsch supports the thesis that Bodel’s 
congé was a model which other poets imitated, “so that it formed 
a type of poetry of its own.”® Perhaps the most acceptable clas- 
sification of these poems is that of Giulio Bertoni, who simply 
refers to them not as form, genre or type, but as “canzoni d’ad- 
dio,” an expression of one of the “temi preferiti della pit antica 
lirica francese....”° Rene Jasinski, at the other extreme, con- 
siders that the congé of Jean Bodel was the poem “par lequel 
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s’accrédite le genre.”’° Most recently, Gustave Cohen accepts 
the congé as a genre and adds the briefest of descriptions to 
define his understanding of the term: “...il [Jean Bodel] avait 
fait un genre littéraire, le Congé, par lequel il prend congé de 
ses amis charnels, leur addressant remerciements parfois 
nuancés de reproches,”** 

Leave-taking or farewell poems, therefore, have been vari- 
ously classified as genre, form, type and theme, An examina- 
tion of some of the poems of this nature may serve to clarify 
their status, may help to determine their position within medi- 
eval French poetry. The passages to be examined are those 
which are essentially concerned with saying goodbye, the poetry 
which was written on or for the occasion of a departure or 
separation,’? That poetry which reminisces over a past depar- 
ture, which expresses grief because of a current state of sepa- 
ration, or which refers to a rupture as a coming event, is con- 
sidered to be outside the province of this survey.’* As a matter 
of convenience in the discussion, the poems have been divided, 
albeit somewhat arbitrarily, into five groups: farewells to 
people, to places, to pleasures, to love, and miscellaneous fare- 
wells. 


I FAREWELLS TO PEOPLE 


The ‘Congé’ of Jean Bodel,'* written about 1205,'° is the 
earliest of the French farewells to people. While the poet can 
hardly be credited with the invention of a new genre, certainly 
his congé may stand as the prototype of this particular group. 
Bodel, who had planned to accompany some friends on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, was smitten with leprosy. He was forced to 
abandon his project, to bid goodbye to his friends and native 
city, and to betake himself to a leper colony.’® In his farewell 
poem, he calls upon each of his friends in turn, reminds him of 
the pleasures of their association, thanks him for past kind- 
nesses and favors, and bids him goodbye. In the twelve lines of 
the fortieth stanza, he turns from particular friends for a mo- 
ment to pay his respects to “Arras et toute la kemune,” then 
continues to bid farewell to his friends in the three remaining 
strophes, *’ 

In circumstances similar to those of Jean Bodel when he 
wrote his congé was Baude Fastoul, The latter, like Bodel and 
Gautier de ChAatillon,'* was also a leper. It was this which was 
directly responsible for the poet’s departure from Arras and, 
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hence, for the composition of the poem.’® This poem?° written 
in the second half of the thirteenth century, differs from the 
earlier congé principally in that it contains fifty-eight strophes. 
Little need be said of it, therefore, beyond the fact that it was a 
direct imitation of Bodel’s poem and is primarily interesting 
for its listing of the author’s associates, 

With the last of the three major examples of the farewells to 
people, however, there is a difference in both the occasion and 
the purpose, For Adam de la Halle is afflicted by no incurable 
and contagious malady, nor does he merely express regret at 
leaving his friends, As to the immediate occasion for the writ- 
ing of the ‘Congé,’”’ there is little agreement. Edmond de Cous- 
semaker considered that it was written after Adam returned, 
for love of a girl of Arras whom he later married, from his 
student days at Vaucelles, and found his family involved in po- 
litical disgrace.”? Urban Holmes preferred to think that the 
‘Congé’ was contemporaneous with the <Jeu de la feuillée>>: 
that is, that it was written after Adam had been some years 
married, and signalled his departure for Paris to continue his 
education.”*> Gaston Raynaud gave as the probable occasion for 
this composition the departure of Adam with Robert, Count of 
Artois, for Italy.*“* Dinaux considered that Adam was himself 
mixed up in the scandal caused by the imposition of certain 
heavy taxes on the city of Arras, and was forced into exile as a 
result,”° which exile was passed at Douai and dated from either 
1269 or 1272,7° 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause for the depar- 
ture of Adam from Arras, it is only too obvious that all was not 
well between the poet and his native city. There could be no 
love lost on a city of which the poet could say: 


Arras, Arras, vile de plait, 
Et de haine et de detrait, 
Qui soliés estre si nobile, 
On va disant qu’on vous refait; 
Mais se Diex le bien n’i retrait, 
Je ne vois qui vous reconcile, 
On i aime trop crois et pile, 
Chascuns fut berte en ceste vile, 
Au point qu’on estoit a le maii 
Adieu de fois plus de cent mile, 
Ailleurs vois oir 1’Evangile, 
Car chi fors mentir on ne fait. (vv. 13-24) 
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Adam then takes leave of his sweetheart and friends, and in the 
last strophe returns to vent his spleen on those who have 
caused his departure: 


A tous ceux d’Arras en le fin 
Pren congié pour che mains fin 
Ne me cuident de cuer vers eux; 
Mais il i a maint faux devin 
Qui ont parlé de men couvin, 
Dont je ferai chascun hontex; 
Car je ne serai mie tex 
Qu’il m’ont jugié a leur osteux, 
Quand il parloient apres vin, 
Ains cueillerai cuer despiteus, 
Et serai fors et vertueus, 
Et drois, quant il gerront souvin, (vv. 145-156) 


Arras was not alone in feeling Adam’s displeasure, His 
animosity toward this particular city was extended in a motet to 
include the population of the whole district: 


A Dieu comant amouretes; 
Car je m’en vois 

Dolans par les douchetes, 

Fors dou douc pais d’Artois 

Chi est si mus et destrois; 

Pour che que li bourgois 

Ont esté si fourmenés 

Qu’il ne queurt drois ne lois, 

Gros tournois 
Ont anulés 
Contes et rois, 

Justiches et prélas, tant de fois 
Que mainte bele compaingne 
Cont Arras mehaigne, 

Laissent amis, et maisons et harnois, 
Et fuient, cha deus, cha trois, 

Souspirant en terre estrange.?7 


It is not until the latter half of the succeeding century that we 
find another poet, Eustache Deschamps, picking up the strain of 
the personal congé which these three poets inaugurated. Itis 
the more intensely personal note, such as is found in Adam’s 
‘Adieu, amors, trés douche vie,”® which is echoed in a ballade?® 
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which Deschamps wrote for the occasion of Charles VI’s depar- 
ture from Isabelle de Baviére.*° This ‘Adieu de l’amant 4 sa 
dame’ consists of three strophes of seven lines each, The first 
strophe is completely given over to eulogizing the lady; the 
second, to the expression of the great sorrow which the depar- 
ture causes the lover; and in the third, the lover calls onAmour, 
Pitié, Désir, Espoir and others to witness the suffering which 
heendures, The refrain “Je n’aray bien jusques je vous revoye” 
indicates that, in contrast to Jean Bodel, Baude Fastoul and 
Adam de la Halle, who expected their departures and separa- 
tions from their friends to be permanent, the protagonist of this 
poem had hopes of eventual return to his sweetheart. 

Deschamps added to this poem a sequel, the ‘Adieu de la 
dame a l’amant,’** which is like the lover’s adieu both in form 
and in manner of treatment. In this instance, however, the 
lady, after returning her lover’s high-flown compliments, pro- 
ceeds to affirm her love for him and to encourage and inspire 
him to an honorable and noble life. Of the two, her attitude is 
perhaps the more acceptable, unless one is inclined by virtue 
of excessive sentimentality to condone the weaknesses of the 
sorrowing lover. 

The rondel, ‘Adieu 4 une dame,’ suffices to illustrate for us 
the poet’s formula in composing occasional verse of this nature: 


Adieu mon cuer, adieu ma joye, 
Adieu tout le bien que j’avoye, 
Adieu ma tresparfaitte amour, 


Adieu celle qui, nuit et jour, 

Avez mon cuer ou que je soye; 
Desormaiz seront grans my plour, 
Mon depart grief, longue ma voye; 
Pour ce dy jusqu’a mon retour: 
Adieu mon cuer, adieu ma joye, 
Adieu tout le bien que j’avoye. 


Vostre grant bien mon cuer ravoye 
Par doulx espoir qui me convoye, 
Et me semble que par nul tour 

Ne me puet grever nul demour, 
Quant je pense que je vous voye: 
Adieu mon cuer, adieu ma joye, 
Adieu tout le bien que j’avoye, 
Adieu ma tresparfaitte amour, * 
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A second rondel is of a different sort. In the ‘Adieu a une 
nonne trop fiére,’?? Deschamps wastes no effort in any eulogy of 
the lady, but says to her, “L’en ne parle a vous qu’a dangier.” 
Like Adam de la Halle, but to a lesser degree, he is not averse 
to using the adieu to express his contempt and disaffection. 

A virelay,” however, recovers the tone of the ballade and 
of the earlier rondel. The formula is much the same: praise 
of the lady, regret at the unavoidable separation from her, and 
hope for a joyful return to her presence, 

Three poems from the pen of Oton de Grandson illustrate 
well enough how different may be the use of the adieu theme by 
a single poet. The first of these*’ is trite and extremely unin- 
teresting, for the poet seems to be quoting stereotyped phrases 
rather than composing and creating: 


Adieu, m’amour et ma doulce plaisance, 

Adieu, ma joye et tout mon seul desir, 

Adieu, adieu, toute mon esperance. 

Helas! adieu, mon joieux souvenir, 

Adieu, celle qui tant me fait languir, 

Adieu, ma belle et souveraine joye. 

Helas! adieu, pansés de revenir, 

Car loin de vous vivre je ne pourroye, (vv. 1-8) 


In the second strophe, the poet tells his beloved the effects 
of his love for her: he loses composure and sleep, desires 
neither to think of, see, nor cherish anyone else, and is even 
afraid he may die for love of her. The third and last strophe 
is given over to an expression of his desires: the desire to see 
her, to be with her as her accepted suitor .*® 

A short chanson, while not escaping completely from the 
triteness and banality characteristic of the poetry of this period, 
has at least some claim to a more favorable appraisal. 


Adieu, gent corps, jeune, joyeulx, 
Adieu, doulx regart gracieulx, 
Adieu, ma tresbelle maistresse 

Je prens congié par grant destresse 
Et m’en voiz mellencolieux, 


Je delaisse tous biens eureux, 

Et si me pars tout souffreteux, 
Pensant au grief mal qui me blesse, 
Adieu, gent corps, jeune, joyeulx, 
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Adieu, doulx regart gracieulx, 
Adieu ma tresbelle maistresse, 


S’umble vouloir ne m’est piteux 
D’alegier mon mal angoisseux, 

Je suis forbanny de leesse, 

Sans jamaiz retrouver l’adresse 
De revenir n’en riz, n’en jeux, 
Adieu, gent corps, jeune, joyeulx.°” 


Finally, the adieu theme appears in the same poet’s ‘Com- 
plainte amoureuse de Sainct Valentin.’** The poem begins with 
a plea to the lady to look upon the poet, to observe his suffer- 
ing for love of her. He accuses her of having forsaken him for 
another, and reminds her of their past pleasures, asking why 
she has thus treated him who served her so loyally. He warns 
her that she may receive the same kind of treatment, and fin- 
ally bids adieu to all lovers: 


Adieu vous dys, vraiz amoureux, 
Adieu, tous cueurs liés et joyeux, 
Humblement pren congié de vous, 
Je voyz en desert tenebreux, 

Plein de tourment moult doulereux, 
Pour illuec terminer mes jours, 
Adieu, ma dame et mon cueur doulkx, 
De vous ne puis estre oublieux, 
Priés pour moy le dieu d’Amours 
Que sa grace me soit secours 
Contre le mal dont je me deulz, 


Car je voy bien, puisqu’ainsy va, 
Que ma dame delaissié m’a 

Tout ensemble au plain chemin, 
Que plus de remede n’y a 

En mon fait, puisqu’il me fauldra, 
Ce jour de la Saint Valentin, 

Aler a doulereuse fin, 

Ou desert ou mon cueur fera 
Penitence soir et matin, 

En gemissant pour son declin 
Dont jamés ne se partira. (vv. 144-165) 


There is no indication in this poem of the special connotation 
of Saint Valentine’s Day. The poet does mention the day itself 
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in the last strophe, which has been quoted, but he mentions it 
more as a date than because of any amorous association. 

From the works of Christine de Pisan comes a farewell toa 
friend in the form of a ballade.*® The occasion here differs 
from those of the preceding examples in that it is not the poet 
or protagonist who is departing, but the person to whom the 
poem is addressed. Christine is more restrained than Des- 
champs, and spends no time on praises of her friend. Resigned 
to the fact that he must go, she states simply and sincerely that 
the separation is grievous to her, that she prays for his return 
to her. 

Christine’s farewell is far more restrained also than the 
adieu which Charles d’Orleans included in the lament for his 
dead wife.*° The latter poet calls upon Death to take him too, 
for he prefers to die rather than to live without his wife. He 
then calls down the wrath of God upon Faulse Mort, because 
his wife was taken in her youth, while still “en droicte fleur de 
jeunesse.” Then, addressing his deceased wife, he says, 


Las! je suy seul, sans compaignie! 
Adieu ma Dame, ma lyesse! 
Or est nostre amour -departie, 
Non pour tant, je vous fais promesse 
Que de prieres, a largesse, 
Morte vous serviray de cueur, 
Sans oublier aucunement; 
Et vous regretteray souvent 
En paine, soussi et doleur, (vv. 19-27) 


Having said farewell with this promise, he turns finally to God 
to request kindness and mercy for her soul, “Qu’elle ne soit pas 
longuement / En paine, soussy et doleur!” 

Jean Regnier, like Deschamps, was not above doing a bit of 
ghost writing. His <Livre de prison» preserves for us a bal- 
lade which he wrote for a young lady to send to her friend.*! 
As in the case of Christine, it is not the lady who departs, but 
the gentleman, The ballade opens with the usual compliments, 
but the sorrow and regret caused by the separation are left to 
inference, while hopes for his return are accorded correspond- 
ingly greater space. In spite of occasional phrase-making which 
reminds one of the work of Deschamps, the whole poem ends 
with an envoi on a note of sincerity which is quite reminiscent of 
the style of Christine de Pisan: 
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Prince, vueillez moy raconduire 

Mon bel amy pour moy deduire, 

Je vous supplié humblement 

Car je l’ayme tres loyaulment. (vv, 2592-2595) 


Regnier left his own congé,*? appending it to the testament 
which he composed in prison. He wrote this congé for the oc- 
casion of his death, even as Bodel, Fastoul, and Adam de la 
Halle looked upon their own departures as separations just as 
permanent.** He models the congé closely on those of his three 
predecessors, following the last named perhaps more than the 
others since he includes, like Adam, mention of the city.** In 
contrast to the others, he names very few individuals, content- 
ing himself instead with saying goodbye to “chevaliers, escuy- 
ers.,..la court et trestoute noblesse,” to “prelatz et toutes gens 
d’eglise,” and to other general groups. A possible explanation 
for this is the fact that the restrictions of an extended prison 
term may well have prevented Regnier from making any large 
number of personal friends, As it is, he bids personal farewells 
to only two people by name: to Nicolas, his “sosson de prison,” 
and to Pierre du Puis, his “maistre.” 

In the same way, Villon included a congé in his «<Lais>.*° 
In the three strophes which constitute the congé, Villon tells us 
first that he is departing for Angiers to avoid certain dangers, 
pictures himself as an “amant martire” who grieves because of 
his necessary departure, and indicates that he is making his 
testament because of the uncertainty of his return, This is a 
far cry from the congés already mentioned, There are no ex- 
tended personal adieus, no expansion of the theme of the suf- 
fering lover. It is difficult to understand how Italo Siciliano 
could have considered the <Lais» to be primarily a parody of 
the congé d’amour merely because of Villon’s passing reference 
to an unnamed lady and to himself as an “amant martire.”** As 
will be seen later, the congé d’amour is usually the expression 
of an intention to forsake all love, either because of some par- 
ticular unhappy experience or because of the exigencies of the 
poet’s advancing years, There is no indication here that Villon 
has any such intention. Insofar as the adieu motif to be found in 
the <<Lais» is concerned, one may agree with Rice that the 
Villon poem is more akin to the congés of Jean Bodel, Baude 
Fastoul and Adam de la Halle than to the true congé d’amour.*” 

The adieu with which Jean Molinet terminates his ‘Oraison 
a nostre Dame’ **appears to be unique among personal farewells 
in that the poem is primarily religious in intent. The poet, 
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concluding his prayer, bids adieu.to the Virgin Mary in terms 
more than faintly reminiscent of many another poetic farewell: 


Adieu, madame, adieu vous dy, 
Adieu, belle plus de cent fois; 
Adieu, qui joie nous rendit, 

Quand son fils sur la croix pendit; 
Adieu, mere au vray roy des rois, 
Adieu, mon perpetuel chois, 
Adieu, de vertu la lumiere, 

Adieu, d’union tresoriere, 

Adieu, des desvoyés la voye, 
Adieu, de grace l’aumosniere, 
Adieu, tant que je vous revoye. (vv. 188-198) 


The lines “Adieu, belle plus de cent fois” and “Adieu, tant que 
je vous revoye” which Molinet here addresses to the Virgin 
Mary would perhaps be even more fitting for a lover to address 
to his sweetheart. In addition, the formula of adieu plus epithet 
is certainly not rare in non-religious poems, and is, unhappily, 
only too convenient for Molinet’s use, 

Somewhat unusual amongst personal farewells is an anony- 
mous poem” in which a lover, forced to leave his lady because 
of a jealous husband, curses all such men who cause trouble: 


Mauditz soyent ces mariz jaleux 
Qui sur leur femmes font le guet! 
Ilz font aux povres amoureux 
Souvent endurer chault et froit. 
Car jalouzie et le quaquet 
Des envyeulx 
Ont maint appoinctement defait; 
Mais ilz n’en sgauroyent valoir myeulx. (vv. 1-8) 


Not satisfied with his complaints against the whole group, he 


Singles out the one who in particular is upsetting and disturbing 
his pleasures: 


Hée! Dieu, ou avoit il les yeulx 
Le pére qui la luy donnoit, 
Veu qu’il est sy malgracieulx 
Et que si mal luy advenoit 
Ung chascun veoit qu’il est sy lait 
Et si hydeux, 
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Point de plaisir on n’y prendroit 
Et eust il cent mil escuz vieulx. (vv. 9-16) 


The “faulx mesdisans” also feel the bite of his pen for their part 
in his unhappiness, but he can not ignore for long the jealous 
and envious husbands who, he says, “...nous font nos jours 
finir / Avant que nous devenons vieulx.” With this last thrust 
he abandons the complaint and turns to bid his lady farewell: 


Adieu, ma dame, adieu vous dy: 
Las! ne scgay que doy devenir, 
Ne ne sgay la raison pourquoy 
Vers vous je puisse avoir mespris. 
Pour Dieu, ayez ung souvenir 

D’un amoureulx 

Qui pour vous va ses jours finyr 
En l’ermitage douloureux. (vv. 33-40) 


So adaptable to the “amant martire” conceit was the farewell 
motif that one finds it introduced into love poetry even when 
there appears to be no justification for it. The lover poet, in 
one example,” begs the lady to accept him as her loyal lover and 
pledges himself to be forever hers, saying that he would die 
rather than be disloyal to her. He excuses himself for perhaps 
looking above his station, blaming his love for the fault, Fi- 
nally, after protesting that he wants only to please her and 
after making the plea, “Helas! ma dame, ayez pitié de moy,” 
he bids her farewell: 


Adieu vous dy, ma dame par amours: 
Je prie a Dieu qu’il nous vueille tousjours 
Et moy et vous 
Garder de deshonneur; 
Souviengne vous de vostre serviteur, (vv. 36-40) 


This last strophe contains the only indication of leave taking in 
the entire poem. The adieu thus seems to be a cheville rather 
than an expression of the poet’s sincere intention. If it be more 
than a convenient use of the theme, then the poet’s departure 
before receiving some response to his urgent plea is difficult 
to explain, 

More sincere in tone, but similar in treatment, is the poem, 
“En plains et pleurs je prens congé / De vous, ma tresloyalle 
amye,”” with its refrain, “Puisqu’il convient que je vous lesse,” 
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The poet develops the common theme: unhappiness caused by 
his love, by the necessity for his departure. 

Of much lighter spirit, the poet of “Hélas, je Vay perdue, 
Celle que j’aimas tant,”” tells us first what he will say to his 
“voisine” if he finds her, says that he has been assailed in turn 
by Danger, Mellencolye and Bon Espoir, and recounts how he 
searched for his lost sweetheart. He retains some hope of find- 
ing her, and is continuing his search, but, 


Si plus ne vous revoy, 
Adieu vous dy, m’amye: 
Rendre je m’en iray 
Dedans une abbaye, 
Dedans quelque abbaye 
Ou en quelque couvent: 
La fineray ma vie 
Tousjours en languissant. (vv. 29-36) 


The lover, frustrated by the loss of his sweetheart, looks 
upon the monastery as a suitable retreat and asylum, as a way 
of life which will assure his beloved of his utter fidelity. 

The final strophe from ‘Le debat de l’omme mondain et du 
religieux’ might also be considered a congé. But, although the 
cleric bids his lay brother goodbye, it is rather in the same 
tone as that used by men of the cloth today to impart a blessing. 
There is no indication that either of the two men concerned is 
about to depart on a journey. In addition, one is reminded of the 
device found at the end of many of the poems intended to be re- 
cited by the jongleurs: to end the recital by bidding the audi- 
ence adieu, or where two or more are on stage, as in this case, 
to say goodbye to each other, 

The ‘Balade d’un escossois’™* makes but slight pretense of 
being a farewell poem. Beginning with an adieu to his father, 
the poet, ostensibly one of the Scots in the guard of Charles VIII, 
devotes all except the first of the twenty-one verses of the poem 
to an expression of his confidence in the leaders of the king’s 
expedition into Italy.°° The poem is interesting in that it is the 
first one to hint at the possible use of the congé motif in a poem 
primarily concerned with affairs of politics. Similar to this 
poem in its corrupt language is the curious ‘Testament du gentil 
cossoys,’”° in which the testator, one Jehan de Cos, bids adieu 
to his friends and associates, Like Regnier, he names none of 
these, but unlike that poet, he refers to individuals rather than 
to general groups, Since the poem is in all probabilitya parody, 
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it is not surprising that the poet contents himself with saying 
goodbye to “le prins gorrieux” and to his “mignon” rather than 
to individuals by name. 

The ‘Espistre envoyée par feu Henry, roy d’Angleterre, 4 
Henry son fils, huytiesme de ce nom, 4 present regnant oudict 
royaulme’*’ contains a congé which, since it is merely the clos- 
ing paragraph of a long letter, contains no political allusions 
such as one might expect in view of the writer and recipient, but 
only a prayer that heavenly guidance and assistance be given to 
the son in the administration of the realm. 

Sarcasm and satire are not at all foreign to congé littera- 
ture. Adam de la Halle did not hesitate to use such devices 
against the city of Arras when he considered himself ill-used 
there, An anonymous poet is even less restrained in express- 
ing his feelings in the ‘Rondeaux aux Angloys’: 


Adieu, Angloys, adieu; soyez godons, 
Tristes, dolens, comme bien 1]’entendons; 
Vous en allez ronflans en Angleterre; 

Se la trouvez quelque nouvelle guerre, 
Aux Escossoys nous vous recommandons, 


Lassés harnoys, estandars et guidons; 

Des pellerins empruntez les bourdons, 

Au departir de ceste noble terre; 
Adieu, Angloys! 


En vous allant, acquerez grans pardons, 

Bien confessez sans querir aultre don 

Et sans espoir de plus sur nous acquerre 

Car gui quiert souventes foys il erre 

Et pour la fin aultre ne vous mandons: 
Adieu, Angloys!*® 


Such sentiments are not rare in medieval French literature, nor 
are the English the only targets.°® The rondeau quoted above is, 
as a matter of fact, but a part of a larger work entitled ‘Invec- 
tive contre les Angloys, les Flamans, et les Espagnols.’ 

The dialogue between the lover and his lady which closes ‘Le 
chappelet d’amours’®° is remarkable in that it is the lover who 
manages to have the last word: 


Adieu, ma trés gente maistresse; 
Vous toutes 4 Dieu vous comand. 
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Si j’ay mesprins par ma Simplesse 
Pardonné me soit doulcement. 

Prenez en gré mon pensement, 

Qui est du tout en vostre amour. 

Je quiers tousjours incessement 

Servir les dames en honneur. 

Au Dieu d’amour fais ma clameur 

Qu’il vueille tenir ma partie; 

Adieu vous dy jusques au retour; 

Adieu toute la compagnie. (vv. 351-362) 


As in the debate between the cleric and the layman, it is im- 
possible to tell here whether a real separation is indicated or 
not. Certainly the language of the passage is strongly reminis-~ 
cent of that found in many other poems of the same nature and 
in the congé d’amour, Construed as a recital piece, however, 
these lines merely provide the artist with a graceful exit. 


Il. FAREWELLS TO PLACES 


It has already been remarked that Adam de laHalle and Jean 
Regnier, in the course of their personal farewells to friends and 
acquaintances, also included the names of cities. The “gentil 
Cossoys,” attached to no particular city of France, bade fare- 
well to the whole realm as well as to his own “povre pays de 
Cos,” 

By far the greatest exponent in medieval French poetry of 
the farewell to communities, however, is Eustache Deschamps, 
who dedicated two ballades and four rondeaux to the cities of 
Rheims, Brussels, Troyes and Paris. The ballade ‘Adieux 4a la 
ville de Rheims’®' pays fulsome compliments to that city and 
evinces the high regard which Deschamps had for it: 


Beauté, bonté, honneur et courtoisie, 
Noble maintien, gent corps et noble atour, 
Humble parler et belle compaignie 

Pour festoier toutes genz de valour 
Dames plaisans, garnies de doulcour, 

Qui tant faictes d’onneur a estrangier Ss; 
De grans festes et de nobles mengiers, 
Pour le depart dont je souspire et plaings, 
Adieu te dy, noble cité de Rains, (vv. 1-9) 
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The praises continue in much the same vein throughout the two 
remaining strophes. There is little evidence in this poem of the 
hedonism which must have characterized his sojourns in other 
cities of France if one is to judge by the rondel® which marked 
his departure from Brussels: 


Adieu beauté, leesse et tous deliz, 
Chanter, dancer et tous esbatemens; 
Cent mille foys a vous me recommans, 


Brusselle adieu, ou les bains sont jolyz, 
Les estuves, les fillettes plaisans; 
Adieu beauté, leesse et tous deliz, 
Chanter, dancer et tous esbatemens. 


Belles chambres, vins de Rin et molz liz, 
Connins, plouviers et capons et fesans, 
Compaignie douce et courtoise gens; 
Adieu beauté, leesse et tous deliz, 
Chanter, dancer et tous esbatemens; 
Cent mille foys a vous me recommans, 


In each of these poems, it is obvious that Deschamps is not con- 
cerned alone with his farewell to the city, but also with the 
pleasures he has known there. With the latter poem in particu- 
lar, one feels that Deschamps’ primary interest is in those very 
pleasures which he lists. 

Such is not the case with any of the three short rondeaux 
which concern Troyes. No pleasures are listed here, no partic- 
ular aspects of the city which delighted the poet, but only the 
city as a whole. In one, for example, he characterizes Troyes 
as a “plaisant et tresdouce cité”,“° another speaks of it as the 
“noble cité de Troyes,/ Ou 1’on scet bien estrangiers honorer,”™ 
which characteristic it has in common with Rheims. In the 
third, Troyes becomes a “noble cité, ville tresamoureuse.”°° 

In the ballade ‘Adieu a Paris,’” Deschamps’ epicureanism 
is even more apparent than in the poem addressed to Brussels, 
for the list of pleasures is greatly expanded: the “douce fil- 
lettes,” “bains,” “molz liz, broderies et beaus seins,” are but 
a few of the many pleasures both aesthetic and physical, which 
he mentions, 

One other poem remains to be considered in this group of 
adieux to places, Dated 1589, the poem has for its full title 
‘Adieu fait a la ville de Bloys par un seigneur catholicque y 
estant detenu prisonnier.’°’ As might well be imagined, this 
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poem is an echo, a much amplified echo, of Adam de la Halle’s 
‘Ville de plait et de haine.’ For this writer dips his pen in acid 
to launch a vehement calumny against the city which has won 
his disfavor. He describes as “meurtriers de corps” the “pavés 
pointus” of this city, and says, “J’aimerois mieux cent fois y 
mourir que d’y naistre.” It was inthis city, he says, that the 
witches held their Sabbath, this city which fell to the lot of Pluto 
when Saturn divided the world. Even with so sketchy a sampling 
of the opprobrium which the poet heaps upon the city, one can 
hardly question his intention of departing forever from so des- 
picable a place, In the final quatrain, the poet’s utter hatred 
and vindictiveness seethe so unrestrainedly that his own words 
do not suffice for their expression: 


Adieu, meschante ville! Adieu, gens plus meschans! 

Le proverbe a bien dit: “Tel suif, telle chandelle.” 

Arabes mal courtois, adieu! gens infidelle, 

Adieu pour tout jamais, si j’ay la clef des champs, (vv. 61-64) 


The poet’s farewell is directed not alone against the city, but 
against its inhabitants as well, and his hatred of the one is 
equalled by his hatred of the other. His “Adieu pour tout ja- 
mais” is as sincere as it is bitter. 


Ill, FAREWELLS TO PLEASURES 


When Deschamps was about to depart for England in 1386, 
he wrote an adieu which might be considered his farewell to 
France, Faced with the immediate and, to him, terrifying pros- 
pect of life on board ship, he looks back to all the things he has 
loved on land, says goodbye to them and enumerates some of the 
hardships he will have to endure. His ‘Regrets d’étre forcé de 
s’embarquer”® contains no hint of a personal congé, nor of a 
farewell to any place, be it city or kingdom. Rather it belongs 
to a group of poems which can only be loosely classified as 
farewells to pleasures of one sort or another. 

In the same category belongs the ‘Complainte des trois es- 
tatz sur la mort du feu roy Charles VIII,’*® where Labour looks 
upon the king’s death as the beginning of a period utterly joyless 
and devoid of any pleasure whatsoever: 


Adieu chansons, que volentiers chantoye, 
Et les beaulx dictz ot je me delictoye; 
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Je n’ay membre qu’en langueur ne labeure; 

Rien ne m’est bon, n’aultre bien ne saveure; 

Si me tarde que ja mort de dueil soye, 

Sans plus chercher jamais place ne voye; 

Contre la Mort n’a point de resistance 

D’avoir occis le noble roy de France, (vv. 17-24) 


No less sad and distressing were the feelings of the monks 
as they forsook the pleasures of the world to retireto the clois- 
ters. The unknown poet who undertook to describe their feelings 
on such an occasion lay rather more stress on those worldly 
joys and physical pleasures which the monks were forsaking 
than on the spiritual exaltation and heavenly blessedness which 
they were, supposedly, so anxious to experience. While by far 
the larger part of the poem is devoted to the listing of the foods 
which the monk is forsaking, or to the friendships and physical 
surroundings which must be left behind, the poet gives evidence 
of having led a fairly normal life in the lines “Adieu ma nymphe, 
ma tandron, ma Janette,” and “Adieu les carthes, les dez et pi- 
perie.”” 

Of a similar nature, but somewhat more,refined, is the lay 
of Jean Regnier in which the. poet says goodbye to pleasure.” 
After a brief “Adieu, lyesse,” he tells his reader of the sad state 
in which he finds himself and of his expectation of death. Then 
he says goodbye to musical instruments which he obviously con- 
nects with pleasure, with a gay, light-hearted and happy spirit: 
his “orgues,” “fleustes,” “vielles,” and finally, to sum them all 
up, “chascun instrument / Que je tenoye chierement.” The men- 
tion of concrete objects which Regnier includes in this lay is 
omitted from the rondel which he later devotes to the same pur- 
pose when he bids goodbye to “joye,” “soulas,” “plaisir,” and 
as before, to “lyesse.” ” 

A rondel from <<Le Jardin de plaisance et fleur de rhétori- 
que--, while it resembles the poem of Regnier in that it deals 
with abstract qualities such as “joyeuseté” and “liesse” rather 
than with concrete symbols,” is somewhat curious in that the 
poet, although he addresses his adieux to those qualities, is in 
reality speaking to his beloved. He tells her that, deprived of 
her beauty, nothing can please him, and after describing himself 
in his sad and dejected state, assures her that he will always 
serve her wherever he may be without any deception whatso- 
ever," 

In ‘Le Grand testament de Taste-vin, roy des pions,’ ” which 
dates from 1488, there is a pertinent passage wherein Taste-vin 
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says goodbye in good Rabelaisian spirit, first to the taverns, 
then to his associates, and finally to the good wines he has 
known, For Taste-vin is not merely able to hold his own when 
it comes to drinking, He is even inclined to brag about his ca- 
pacity, and the names of the good wines he knows are sweet 
sounds to his ears: 


Adieu, tavernes! Vous perdez 

En mon trepas un bon chalant; 
Maint chevreaus et chappons larder 
M’avez vous fait 4 mon talent. 
Adieu dy 4 tout bon galant, 

Soit cler, lay, cordellier ou carme, 
A boire hardy comme Roland 
Quand il combatoit ung gendarme. 


Adieu, tous chasseurs de marée! 
Adieu mes fréres pelletiers! 
Adieu, gallans de la pipée! 
Adieu, sergens! adieu, meuniers! 
Adieu tous ceulx qui voulentiers 
Humez de vert jus de septembre! 
Venez a moy, lisez psaultiers 

Et faisons collacion en chambre. 


Adieu, le bon vin de pommeau! 

Adieu, Muscadet et Rosette, 

Vin de Gaillac, de Mirabeau, 

Dont j’ay beu mainte chopinette! 

Fy du vina, vinum, vinette! 

Ung vin ne vault rien s’il n’est bon. 

Sur tous autres vins je regrette 

Le trés bon vin de Saint-Jangon. (vv. 81-105) 


The Rabelaisian tone is not confined to this passage alone, 
for previously in his testament Taste-vin has made some typi- 
cal bequests: his staff to men with troublesome wives, and his 
bottles to his children, whom he solemnly enjoins to follow his 
own good example and drink well all their lives, 

In the somewhat scurrilous ‘Septe marchans de Naples,’ 
the braggart tells how he, like his companions, became afflicted 
with the “maladie de Naples” and was thereby forced to forsake 
his customary pleasures: 
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Adieu, tabourins, 

Adieu, musequins, 

Ou prenoye plaisance; 
Adieu, mes affins, 

Nepveuz et cousins; 

Adieu, toute dance. (p, 109) 


Although the braggart does include here such people as his 
relatives, his primary purpose is rather to bid a light-hearted 
adieu to the pleasures of their company. 

The same purpose is quite apparent in the ‘Discours sur les 
pions.’” The poet, railing against the ordinance of 1556 which 
Suppressed the taverns and the cabarets, lists some ninety- 
seven of these, explains the plight of both the taverners and the 
habitués, and says goodbye on behalf of them all. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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In an earlier study’ I presented evidence, culled from his 
prose letters, to show that Petrarch possessed a strong dra- 
matic sense and’a very real dramatic gift. The study demon- 
strated Petrarch’s extensive use of the dialogue form through- 
out his prose letters consciously aimed at producing artistic 
effects. 

The present study supplements the first one by showing that 
use of dialogue and monologue is a recurring and vital stylistic 
device in all of Petrarch’s principal works — be they in prose or 
in verse, in Latin or in Italian, It will first show the relatively 
extensive use that Petrarch made of the dialogue and monologue 
form even in his <<Epistolae metricae>. It will then examine in 
some detail the dramatic and aesthetic effectiveness of the form 
as it appears in the <Africa>, the <Triumphs~> and the <Can- 
zoniere>>, And finally it will demonstrate the various ways in 
which Petrarch succeeded in injecting greater vividness and vi- 
tality into the dialogues of the <Secretum>. 


II 


Of all Petrarch’s works in verse, we should least expect to 
find dialogue in the <Epistolae metricae>, since by their very 
nature they would not appear suitable for it. Yet even in these, 
examples of dialogues and monologues are not lacking. Indeed, 
in one of the letters (II,19) we have an outstanding example of a 
modified dialogue “a botta e risposta,” a dialogue in which a 
caustic remark is cleverly parried with a brisk answer. 

In two of the epistles (I, 2 and II, 5) there are three interloc- 
utors, In the first we find a stirring invocation to Pope Bene- 
dict XII urging him to return the Papacy to Rome. Rome her- 
self is the speaker throughout, but even within her words other 
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parties are made to speak, Thus, in relating her sufferings un- 
dergone at the hands of Nicholas V, she reports the general 
ridicule heaped upon her in the following manner (the paren- 
thetical indications of speakers are mine): 


(Rome:) Circumfusa equidem stetit impia turba pro- 
fanis Vocibus exclamans: 

(Turba:) Nimios iam despicit annos 
vir tuus, et fugiens alias sibi iungit amicas. 


And when later in the same letter she reveals the anxiety 
with which she received transalpine visitors, constantly hoping 
to hear the desired announcement, the spoken words of the 
imagined “nuncius” are transcribed, 

Soon afterwards she describes the elaborate preparations 
she makes each time she anticipates the expected proclamation. 
Not only does she deck herself out but she urges her sister cit- 
ies to do likewise: 


(Rome:) nec sola placere 
Artibus his studeo, sed et ipsa sororibus orno 
Permulcens studiosa comas, ac talibus hortour: 


(Rome Accipite, o mundi dominum, qui longa revertens, 
quoting self:) Erta salus patriae, Latio suspiria pellet. 


<<Ep, met.>-, II, 5, which, except for its being directed to 
Pope Clement VI, is the exact counterpart of the preceding epis- 
tle, again contains three speakers: Rome, who speaks through- 
out, Augustus, and Trajan, The situation is again the same. 
Rome is beseeching another Pope to return the Papacy where it 
belongs, Once more we see her parading the long list of past 
glories, At one point in her tirade she reports the words that 
must have occurred to Augustus regarding the Son of God be- 
come Man. 


(Rome:) Quid tum nisi talia volvens? 

(Augustus:) Alme puer, decus aetherium, stirps certa Tonantis 
Ista tibi simul atque tuis urbs inclyta semper 
Praestabit sedem, coelique vocabitur ara 
Iste locus, surgens matris sub nomine templum, 
Tu dominum rerum, charosque habitare nepotes, 
Omnipotens, hac arce iube populosque subesse, 
Atque duces, validasque urbes, regesque superbos. 
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Further on, Rome expresses the hope that the Pope will not 
try to put off her request as did Trajan in the legendary episode 
with the supplicating widow, but that rather he would do as did 
the famous Emperor after he had been moved by the words of 
the widow, She then proceeds to report the traditional conver- 
sation: 


(Rome:) Nec minus admirans romani frena tenentem 
Principis accipies viduam, natique perempti 
Poscere vindictam; simul illum fronte benigna 
Impendere pium miserae, dare verba gementi, 
Pollicitis captare moras, 


(Trajan:) Nempe ipse revertar; 

Lege caput sontis feriam. 
(Rome:) Contra acrius illam 

Obniti, et colubere manu, 

(Widow:) Spes ista futuri; 
Quid? nisi forte redis? 

(Trajan:) Meus haec successor, 

(Widow:) Honori 


Quid virtus aliena tuo? 


Examples of dialogue in which only two speakers participate 
occur in three letters: <<Ep, met.>, II, 15 and 19, and III, 3. 

<<Ep, met,>, II, 15 is one of the rather embarrassing letters 
of consolation that Petrarch was obliged to write to Giovanni 
Colonna offering his condolences and comfort to the Cardinal 
for the slaughter of the Colonnas at the hands of Cola di Rienzi. 
Among the consoling motifs employed by Petrarch in this letter 
is one which reports the words of a heavenly voice reproving 
the poet for his complaints against death whose work is ordained 
by divine decree, Shortly afterwards, in the same fashion, he 
imagines hearing the Muses speak, likewise offering consoling 
advice to the Cardinal in touching and tender words. 

<<Ep, met.>, II, 19 contains perhaps the outstanding example 
of dialogue to be found in the <Metricae>, Although Petrarch 
plays the roles of both the addressee and himself, I have taken 
the liberty to transcribe the dialogue as though the addressee 
were asking the questions directly. In order to bring out the 


dialogue more clearly, I have disregarded the linear structure 
of the verses, 


Si quid agam, quaeris: 
(Petr.:) Quod gens humana, laboro. 
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(Addr.:) Quid mediter? 

(Petr.:) Requiem. 

(Addr.:) Que spes mihi? 

(Petr.:) Nulla quietis. 

(Addr.:) Qua vager? 

(Petr.:) Huc, illuc, 

(Addr.:) Quo pergam? 

(Petr.:) Tramite certo Ad mortem festinus eo, 

(Addr.:) Qua mente? 

(Petr.:) Profecto Intrepida, promptaque gravi de car- 
care solvi, 

(Addr.:) Qui comites? 

(Petr.:) Mortale genus, 

(Addr.:) Quae meta? 

(Petr.:) Sepulchrum, 

(Addr,:) Proxima quae? 

(Petr.:) Coelum, vel, si prohibemur, abyssus, Hunc 


tamen hunc, 
Superi, casum prohibete, precamur, 


(Addr,:) Nunc ubi sis? 

(Petr,:) Parmae, 

(Addr.:) Quae sit tua tota diaeta? 

(Petr.:) Hortulus, aut templumnixi me nemus extrahat 


urbe. 

(Addr.:) Quis victus? 

(Petr.:) Solitus, licet indulgentior ambas Det fortuna 
manus, gremioque invitet aperto, 

( ) Quae frons? 

( ) Clara minus. 

( ) Quae praemia in pectore? 

(Petr.:) Cura Africa, 

( ) Quod studium vehemens, quis fructus? 

( ) Inanis Gloria; nam solidam virtus vel sola 

meretur, 


In <Ep, met.>, III, 3 Petrarch imagines that the addressee, 
Guglielmo Veronese, appears to him at Vaucluse and holds a 
long discussion with him, Later when the imaginary figure dis- 
appears, a group of ladies and men approaches and Petrarch 
recognizes Guglielmo’s beloved, He thereupon proceeds to di- 
rect words to her and receives others in answer. 

Petrarch reverts to the monologue form in three of the let- 
ters: <<Ep, met.>, II, 10 and 14, and III, 29. 
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«Ep. met.>, II, 10 is addressed “Gabrieli Zamoreo Par- 
mensi.” At one point in the letter Petrarch tells of his reaction 
to the reception of the addressee’s last letter with the following 
words: 


Ecce autem tua dives epistola blande 
In gremium delapsa meum, 
(Petr.:) Nisi fallimur, (inquam), 
Haec fert grande aliquid. 


In <Ep, met.>, II, 14 Petrarch’s pen is the speaker! It seems 
that on one occasion, having been irked by a slanderous work 
against himself attributed to his addressee, Petrarch had been 
on the verge of retaliating with a blistering attack. But the 
wise, mediating words that his pen seemed to utter as he began 
setting about the task prevented him from doing so, It was for- 
tunate, he says, that he heeded the advice of his pen, for shortly 
afterwards the addressee was able to clear himself completely 
of the false charge. 

<Ep. Met.>, III, 29 is a congratulatory letter to Bernabd 
Visconti on the occasion of the birthof his son Marco, for whom 
Petrarch had been chosen as godfather. During the course of 
the letter, Petrarch imagines a conversation that the young 
Marco will supposedly hold with himself in later years as he 
considers all the past greats that had carried his name, 


III 


While Petrarch’s epistolaries show his awareness of the 
value of the dialogue form as an artistic device, the Latin work 
which, together with the <Secretum>, best indicates his artistic 
mastery of the form is the <Africa>— especially in Book V. 
Since by its very nature the <Africa> required the use of dia- 
logue, the present discussion will be limited only to the effec- 
tiveness of the form in this book. 

Until recent years it has been generally agreed that despite 
its declamatory and rhetorical flourishes, the episode of Mas- 
sinissa and Sophonisba contains the most beautiful pages’ to be 
found in the <Africa>,* A careful study of Book V reveals that 
it is precisely Petrarch’s skill in the use of direct discourse 
that imparts to the episode an atmosphere reminiscent of clas- 
sical tragedy, and a high degree of literary artistry. Not only 
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do the spoken words afford moments of high lyricism and evi- 
dence of Petrarch’s keen psychological insight in matters of the 
heart, but they seem to set the tempo and the mood of the entire 
Book as well, 

The prolonged sensuous description of Sophonisba’s beauty 
found in the first 75 verses of Book V would certainly have re- 
mained detached were it not for the first words spoken by the 
Queen as she comes face to face with her conqueror — the re- 
nowned Massinissa, It is at this point that Sophonisba’s un- 
earthly beauty really becomes alive, not because she speaks, 
but because of her manner of speaking, The calm, poise and 
melancholy pride as well as the liberty-loving spirit reflected 
in her words impart a spiritual warmth to her beauty that sud- 
denly brings the first 75 verses into focus, The unexpected tone 
of supplication and humility of her very first words: 


Si michi victricem fas est attingere dextram 
Captive vidueque tuam, per numina supplix 
Cuncta, precor, miserere mei: 


as also the modesty echoed throughout her speech, endow her 
with that warm, ideal beauty and perfection which was so ad- 
mired by the ancients, 

Indeed, Massinissa’s reaction to the Queen’s supplication 
serves to intensify even more Sophonisba’s enchanting beauty 
and lofty character. Though unexpected, it is no surprise that, 
rather than give vent to his martial ardor, Massinissa can but 
politely grant her request.” 

Massinissa’s relatively short opening speech affords a deep 
insight into his pliable character, while the touching manner in 
which he promises to fulfil her wish to die should her honor be 
at stake already sets the stage for the forthcoming tragedy. 

There follows a rather lengthy description of Massinissa’s 
psychological state after his talk with the Queen which in turn 
leads to a passage in monologue form in which Massinissa takes 
counsel with himself, By having the distraught King indulge in 
an examination of conscience, as it were, at this point, Petrarch 
not only affords relief from the otherwise prolonged descriptive 
passage that would have been required to make Massinissa’s 
ultimate decision convincing, but imparts to the episode a lyri- 
cal quality reminiscent of the <<Canzoniere>, 

Massinissa’s foreboding dream, the idle gossip of the “vul- 
gus” and the arrival of King Siphax heighten the dramatic ten- 
sion, It is further intensified by the bitter words of Siphax as 
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he reveals to Massinissa that Sophonisba had been the cause of 
his downfall, The ring of royal disdain and the ever acceler- 
ating tempo of his studied words of wrath, culminating in the 
final, damning oath against the Queen serve to strengthen the 
sensation of impending catastrophe — especially in the sharp 
contrast that we feel between Sophonisba’s character as depicted 
by Siphax, and our original impression gathered from her first 
spoken words. 

The weight and logic of the next speech, uttered by Scipio to 
whose camp the action suddenly shifts, and who attempts to con- 
vince Massinissa of his folly, afford the mysterious hidden 
forces or obstacles so necessary in the unfolding of classical 
tragedy. The various qualities of Scipio’s character — under- 
standing, self-control, determination, appreciation of services 
rendered, loyalty, patriotism, etc. —are all exemplified in his 
carefully chosen words. So convincing is his argument against 
Sophonisba that Massinissa’s reply appears inevitable though 
again unexpected: 


Mihi maxima cura est 
Imperio parere tuo: fortuna salusque 
In manibus tibi nostra sedet. Tu pectoris estus 
Vincis, et affectus miseri moderaris amantis, 


Massinissa’s subsequent brief lament, rich in lyrical over- 
tones, is handled in a truly dramatic manner. Having reached 
the breaking point, the unbearable emotional strain under which 
the afflicted hero labors suddenly becomes overwhelming and 
there is introduced a moment truly pregnant with the atmosphere 
of Greek tragedy: 

“,...Mors nulla viro nimus apta: sed ultra 
Non datur.” Hec dixit frendensque ad sidera lectum 
Sustulit horrendum, quem circumstantia longe 
Agmina senserunt, moteque hesere cohortes., 


There ensues an episode obviously inserted to prolong this 
moment of dramatic tension and to-re-focus our attention on 
Scipio and his doings, However, the passage is introduced by a 
classical image that is to play a leading role in the artistic 
effectiveness of subsequent dialogues, After alluding to the 
unhappy love affair of the mythological Phoebus, Petrarch con- 


cludes with a description of the setting sun at the moment of 
Massinissa’s lament: 
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Atque ideo, similes regis miseratus amores, 
Intulit Occeano vultus lacrimosaque lavit 
Ora cadens, Noctique suas permisit habenas. 


The description of Scipio’s military preoccupations also 
serves as an effective contrast to Massinissa’s state of mind 
which follows, In a soliloquy, again rich in lyrical overtones, 
Massinissa tries in vain to find a way out of his predicament. 
Each time he seems to find a possible solution, the sombre 
spectre of Scipio nullifiesit. But Sophonisba’s “facies simillima 
Soli” causes the need for a solution to become all the more ur- 
gent. The entire soliloquy rings with cries of despair. Each 
recollection of Sophonisba clothes her ina brighter light. And 
as the moment of the inevitable solution approaches, Massinissa 
can but compare Sophonisba’s ultimate and inescapable fate to 
the extinction of this light. 


Sophonisba, deorum 
Atque hominum decus eximium, quam nostra tulerunt 
Tempora siderei exemplum specimenque decoris, 
Que faceres conspecta fidem, super astra quis ipsis 
Splendor inest superis, qualis quaamque aima venustat 
Forma deas, adverte pias his fletibus aures, 
Hei — misero fuerit quoniam meminisse iocundum — 
Lumina, sidereis mulcentibus ethra favillis, 
Alma sub exique claudentur condita busto; 
Lumina magnorum mentes tactura deorum, 
Lumina durorum rabiem fractura virorum, 
Lumina que michi me abstulerant curasque minores! 
Candida frons auro circumcrispante decora, 
Frontisbus humanis augustior, abdita saxo 
Stabit in angusto, Risus que ferrea figit 
Pectora, qui celum, qui circumfusa serenat 
Nubila, Tartareum ruit irrediturus ad antrum, 
Heu michi! Felices anime, quibus illa repente 
Lux oriens veteres veniet purgare tenebras! 
Que michi mors invisa rapit! Pes lacteus atram, 
Divino celerante gradu, conscendere cimbam 
Iussus, transiliet Lethei gurgitis estum., 


The soliloquy ends on a note of supreme resignation to the in- 
escapable catastrophe as Massinissa finds his one consolation 
in the thought that he, too, will shortly follow his beloved in 


death, 
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Just as the setting Phoebus had seemed to share in Massi- 
nissa’s grief, so does he now reappear to put an end to the 
King’s misery: 


Ecce parum fausto finem positurus amori 
Phebus ab Occeano radians surgebat Eoo, 


With the approach of the time of departure of Scipio’s forces, 
Massinissa is driven to the fateful decision of keeping his prom- 
ise to Sophonisba. The coming of the new day seems to make 
him the bold Massinissa of old. He no longer gives thought to 
the resolution of following Sophonisba in death. He recognizes 
his duties as a warrier of Rome and recalls his obligations to 
Scipio. He realizes that he is the victim of inexorable forces. 
As he hands his servant the phial of poison destined for Sophon- 
isba, he cries: 


Vade....et misere mea tristia munera perfer 
Regine, strictosque deos absolve fidemque, 

Me promissorum memorem sciat illa: secundum 
Impleo, 


He expresses his wish that things had gone otherwise, but des- 
tiny, in the person of Scipio, has decreed differently. 


Romanus ab alto 
Dux vetat: huic nostri, sic dii statuere, potestas 
Fortuneque iubente data est, 


Though brief, the monologue vividly reflects the innumerable 
nuances of Massinissa’s complex psychological state, 

Sophonisba’s character acquires still greater heroic stature 
at the moment the poison is delivered to her, After an instant’s 
vacillation at the announcement of the messenger’s arrival, her 
“Ingrediatur!” ushers in the superb denouement composed en- 
tirely of Sophonisba’s final speech. Though conscious of her 
helplessness before the merciless decrees of fate (“Fata.... 
eterna Iovis”), she cannot resist the urge to challenge heroical- 
ly the envoys of the hidden powers that are crushing her, First 
she invokes a terrible curse against Scipio and his progeny. 
Then she wishes evil to Massinissa himself were he to ally him- 
self again with Scipio, And finally, in the extreme moment just 
before taking the poison, she bids farewell first to the sun and 
the gods, and then to Massinissa, Her last words, simple and 
touching, are: 
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Sol alme...superique, valete; 
Massinissa, vale, nostri memor, 


The concluding verse which pictures her “violentus spiritus” 
descending into the “Tartareas umbras,” brings forth the full 
effectiveness of the light and shadow image retained throughout 
and used so artistically as a means of integrating many of the 
speeches with the descriptive passages, When we recall, fur- 
thermore, that the Phoebus-sun image was a common medieval 
symbol for God, the role it is made to play in the episode ac- 
quires even greater significance. 

In addition to the effective handling of the spoken passages 
to enable us to probe into the innermost recesses of the charac- 
ters’ minds and hearts, the obvious care exercised by Petrarch 
to make the entire Book revolve around the one speech uttered 
by Scipio, the hero of Petrarch’s epic, is also indicative of ar- 
tistic concern, The sudden appearance of the Roman leader up- 
on the scene and the short interval that elapses between his 
introduction and his first spoken words catch the reader by sur- 
prise and tend to instill in him the sensation of a prophetic and 
inexorable forthcoming catastrophe. Then, too, the unquestion- 
able authority inherent in his entire speech creates the desired 
psychological unbalance in Massinissa, As Massinissa himself 
explains it: 


fy ped trget: 
Importuna precum species nocitura precari. 
Sed rogat: at vultu tacito michi multa minatur, 
Sed rogat: at durum precibus latitare sub istis 


Imperium agnosco, 


Petrarch’s masterful handling of the dialogue form in this 
fifth book of the <<Africa> therefore plays no small part in the 
artistic effectiveness of this dramatic moment in the attempted 
epic. The spoken passages are rapid and condensed in moments 
of stress and anxiety, and flow smoothly in the relatively few 
moments of calm, They are never commonplace, and are in- 
strumental in developing the epic grandeur of the characters. 
Indeed, were this left exclusively to the narrative, practically 
all of the characters in the episode would lose their epic pro- 
portions.° As for the obvious and numerous classical echoes 
that resound throughout many of the spoken passages, these in 
no way detract from the effectiveness of the passages, It is 
rather Petrarch’s realization of the value of dialogue or spoken 
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words as an artistic device in creative writing, and his expert 
handling of it that mark his originality. 


IV 


The presence of dialogue and monologue in the <<Triumphs>’ 
is not of itself surprising since use of such forms was quite 
common in the “vision” type of allegorical poems of the Middle 
Ages, Their employment as definite stylistic devices, however, 
is most significant in this work, because it is possible to find 
within the <Triumphs>> evidence of the extreme care exercised 
by Petrarch in handling the spoken passages in such a manner 
as to produce a maximum of artistic and dramatic effect. 

Perhaps one of the earliest and most troublesome problems 
with which Petrarch had to cope in composing the <<Triumphs> 
was that of the limitations necessarily imposed upon his work 
by the unavoidable processional character of the opening Tri- 
umphs. There were but two practical ways open to him to avoid 
the pitfalls of monotony and coldness, These were: first, to 
limit and condense the necessary enumerations; and secondly, 
to have recourse to some artistic device that would enable the 
reader to identify himself in Some measure with the written 
page, or at least to avoid that “left out” feeling so dangerous to 
a work of art. This meant that even in the purely descriptive 
portions, Petrarch had somehow to make the reader feel as 
though he were standing by his side. Failing in this, the work 
would be lacking in the all important third dimension which en- 
ables a reader to step “into” a work of art. 

Dante had of course been extremely successful in creating 
this third dimension by using various stylistic devices, among 
which effective use of dialogue and monologue stands out su- 
preme. Petrarch, too, as I have already indicated, was con- 
scious of the value of these forms; and the <Triumphs> also 
bear witness to this, But the limitations inherent in the genre 
called for great caution in using it, for it too could be a source 
of monotony. 

A comparison between the ‘Triumph of love’ and the ‘Triumph 
of fame’ illustrates to some degree Petrarch’s consciousness 
of the problem, 

In the first capitolo (‘Al tempo’) of the former Triumph we 
have an actual participant in the procession that Petrarch sees 
stretched out before him step out of the picture to create the 
third dimensional link, Indeed the “mi chiamd per nome” makes 
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the link all the more binding. The very first words of the shade 
not only have a Dantesque quality about them but immediately 
whet the reader’s curiosity, The question and answer form of 
the first six speeches produces a dramatic atmosphere which 
invites the reader’s attention, The manner in which the shade 
identifies himself, as well as the confessional-exclamatory- 
interrogative tone of the subsequent speeches down to the point 
where the attention becomes focussed on the procession itself, 
helps to stir the reader’s imagination still further. The unin- 
terrupted description of the procession by the shade is also 
carefully handled. The actual descriptions remain condensed 
throughout, while the injection of moral considerations into each 
succeeding character-portrayal also commands the interest of 
the reader, The constant “vedi....vedi....vedi” has the effect 
of a finger directing the reader’s eye to the unfurling scene, 
while the frequent moral reflections hold the attention until the 
following “vedi.” 

In the second capitolo (‘Stanco gia’), dialogue again plays an 
essential role in maintaining reader interest and in bringing the 
passing scene into clearer focus, Its opening words come as 
apparent relief to what had preceded: 


Stanco gia di mirar, non sazio ancora, 
or quinci or quindi mi volgea, guardando 
cose ch’a ricontarle é breve l’ora. 


Carefully avoiding complete elimination of the shade who 
had served as guide throughout the first capitolo, Petrarch, ina 
manner strongly reminiscent of the Divine Comedy, temporarily 
has him step back as he personally approaches some of the par- 
ticipants in the Triumph to have them relate their misfortunes, 
We thus listen to a conversation with Massinissa and Sofonisba, 
whose words once again re-create the characters of the two 
lovers as they appear in the <<Africa>-, Considering the amount 
of information that Massinissa imparts, the length of his speech 
is certainly restrained; while the few and carefully chosen 
words of Sofonisba again portray the haughty and patriotic Queen, 
It is perhaps of some significance that unlike Dante’s episode of 
Paolo and Francesca, it is Massinissa who is here the spokes- 
man for the couple, 

Petrarch also interrogates other classical victims of Love 
whose cases are made doubly interesting by having the victims 
themselves tell of their misfortunes, 

In order not to prolong these interviews unduly, Petrarch, 
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reminded by his guide that time is short, reverts to the direct 
“vidi” type of description in the last fifty lines of the capitolo. 

The opening of the third capitolo (‘Era si pieno’), however, 
once again introduces a dramatic note in the form of dialogue. 
This time itis the voice of the guide that arouses Petrarch from 
his state of near bewilderment: 


Che fai? che mire? 
che pensi? — disse — non sai tu ben ch’io 
son de la turba, e mi conven seguire? 


At Petrarch’s request, the guide resumes his description 
of the procession. But Petrarch controls the duration of the 
shade’s speech by interrupting it at an opportune moment in 
order to inform us of his personal state, and to introduce Laura, 
who makes him a prisoner and subsequently an actual partici- 
pant in the procession, This makes it possible for the shade to 
make a natural exit with some very effective spoken words of 
departure. 

Once a participant, Petrarch is able to shift our point of ob- 
servation and make a natural transition to the “vidi” type of de- 
scription which, though maintained throughout the fourth capitolo 
(‘Poscia che’), evades monotony through the relative relief it 
affords from the “vedi” type used by the guide in the preceding 
capitolo. 

Through use of the dialogue form, then, Petrarch not only 
succeeds in avoiding the monotony that would doubtless have 
been present in the ‘Triumph of love’ had he attempted to use 
direct description throughout, but in addition introduces a dra- 
matic note that contributes in no small measure to the effective- 
ness of the Triumph as a whole, 

Like the ‘Triumph of love,’ the ‘Triumph of fame’ is also 
processional. But here one somehow feels that Petrarch’s skill 
is being considerably taxed. Realizing the inappropriateness of 
reverting to the same device used in the ‘Triumph of love,’ that 
is, having some bystander describe and comment upon the scene 
being witnessed, Petrarch here has recourse to direct descrip- 
tion.” Whereas this had proved successful in the fourth capitolo 
of the ‘Triumph of love’ because there it had served as a means 
of shifting our point of observation, the stringing out of person- 
ages that we find in this Triumph proves extremely monotonous 
throughout the first (‘Da poi che’) and second (‘Pien d’infinita’) 
capitoli, and would have proved likewise in the third (‘Io non 
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sapea’) had it not been for the anonymous spoken words that mo- 
mentarily strike Petrarch’s ear at the opening of the capitolo. 
Here again we find evidence of Petrarch’s conscious employ- 
ment of spoken words for artistic effect. Only his awareness of 
the rather troublesome “silence” attending upon the lengthy enu- 
merations of the heroes participating in this Triumph could 
have induced him to inject at the very beginning of the third and 
final capitolo the following spoken words emanating from an un- 
identified source — the only ones appearing in the entire Tri- 
umph: 


Pon mente a l’altro lato; 
Ché s’acquista ben pregio altro che d’arme. 


The essentially non-processional nature of the Triumphs of 
Chastity, Death, Time and Eternity permits Petrarch not only 
to employ the dialogue or monologue form to great advantage, 
but to avail himself of many of the techniques generally asso- 
ciated with narrative writing. 

Being relatively brief, and having as its core the exciting 
battle between Laura and Love, the ‘Triumph of chastity’ is as- 
sured of the reader’s undivided attention with a minimum of re- 
course to stylistic devices, Yet, here too, what might be called 
spoken words occupy a central position, At the very moment 
when the battle reaches its climax Petrarch introduces words 
that he would have liked to direct to the warrior Love: 


Volea dir io: “Signor mio, se tu vinci, 
Legami con costei, s’io ne son degno; 
né temer che gia mai mi scioglia quinci!” 


By so doing, not only is the dramatic tension inherent in the 
situation further increased, but the reader feels more vividly 
the poet’s, and consequently his own, actual presence at the 
scene, 

The conversations between Lady Death and Laura in the first 
capitolo, and between Petrarch and Laura in the second, make 
the ‘Triumph of death’ the most dramatic of the <Triumphs>, 
Death’s self-portrait in five stanzas epitomizes Petrarch’s 
views on the Great Leveller as effectively as Laura’s rejoinder 
characterizes her lofty nature. I. aura’s touching and courageous 
words so move Death herself that her very aspect as well as 
her tone undergo a change: 
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Poi col ciglio men torbido e men fosco 
disse:... 


Indeed, the task she is about to perform now becomes a favor 
that she feels disposed to grant Laura: 


io son disposta a farti un tale onore 
qual altrui far non soglio, e che tu passi 
senza paura e senz’alcun dolore. 


Laura’s final speech once again addstoher stature and leads 
us to the climax of the Triumph, a climax which would certainly 
have appeared much more stilted and indicative of Petrarch’s 
rather grotesque sense of visualization were it not for the fact 
that it follows upon the fantastic dialogue between Laura and 
Death: 


et ecco da traverso 
piena di morti tutta la campagna, 
che comprender no’l po prosa né verso: 


da India, dal Cataio, Marrocco e Spagna; 
e’]1 mezzo avea gia pieno e le pendici 
per molti tempi quella turba magna, 


Notwithstanding the apparent digression, Petrarch is able to in- 
sert at this juncture the famous cries: 


Miser chi speme in cosa mortal pone! 


and: 


O ciechi, el tanto affaticar che giova? 


Having once returned to the main thread, Petrarch again 
avails himself of spoken words for greater dramatic and artis- 
tic effect, He achieves a Dantesque choral effect by having 


Laura’s bereaved friends, who had gathered about her, speak in 
unison, First they cry out: 


Vattene in pace, 0 vera mortal dea! 


And later, after a well-spaced interval, when Death finally over- 
takes Laura, they again cry: 
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Virtu mort’é, bellezza e leggiadria, 


chi vedra mai in donna atto perfetto? 
chi udira il parlar di saver pieno 
e’1 canto pien d’angelico diletto? 


There is little doubt that the second capitolo of the ‘Triumph 
of death’ constitutes the most beautiful episode in the <«<Tri- 
umphs>, primarily because of the touching dialogue it contains 
between Petrarch and Laura, In point of fact, it marks an al- 
most perfect mastery of the dialogue form on the part of Pe- 
trarch, By means of a dialogue between himself and Laura, 
Petrarch produces a capitolo that is far more developed than 
anything in the <<Canzoniere»> and takes us back to the live 
Laura much more vividly than any of the poems written before 
her death. Its personal and intimate tone offers definite proof 
of Petrarch’s almost overwhelming and constant desire to “talk 
things through” with Laura, But stylistically it is the superb 
manner in which the dialogue is handled that brings it to such 
high perfection, The almost sublime effectiveness of the epi- 
sode could never have been achieved without the use of spoken 
words, 

Petrarch is quick to take advantage of the narrative charac- 
ter of the following Triumph, that of Time, and straightway in- 
troduces spoken words at its very beginning. The Sun, personi- 
fied, is made to speak his complaints and thus prepare the way 
for what is to follow. As he gathers speed in his accelerated 
course, more anonymous words ring out, this time with very 
strong prophetic overtones imparting a solemnity and an apo- 
calyptic atmosphere to the entire episode. 

Of all the Triumphs, one would least expect to find spoken 
words in the ‘Triumph of eternity.’ Yet, here too Petrarch finds 
occasion to use them to great advantage. In fact, the central 
concept of the Triumph seems to stem directly from the con- 
versation that Petrarch holds with his heart as the Triumph 
opens, Having realized that on this earth there is nothing “sta- 
bile e ferma,” Petrarch turns to his heart and asks: 


In che ti fidi? 


Whereupon the heart answers: 
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Nel Signor, che mai fallito 
non ha promessa a chi si fida in lui; 
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tarde non fur mai grazie divine, 


It is these words that prompt Petrarch to enter upon the depic- 
tion of: 


un mondo 
novo, in etate immobile ed eterna. 


Perhaps the clearest and most convincing proof of the es- 
sential role played by dialogue in Petrarch’s ideal of style is to 
be found in the so called “parti staccate” commonly appended to 
editions of the <Triumphs>. As is known, these are composed 
of “abbozzi,” and rejected or fragmentary versions of capitoli 
that Petrarch himself or early editors rejected or hesitated to 
include in the <Triumphs>. Not a single one of these, as they 
appear in Chidrboli’s edition, contains dialogue. Nor is dialogue 
to be found in the fragment lately discovered by Weiss.° 


V 


In the <<Canzoniere>>*° also we find plentiful evidence of the 
essential part played by direct discourse in the writings of Pe- 
trarch, So numerous are the pertinent examples that I shall re- 
strict my discussion to the more striking ones, 

Sixty-four poems of the collection contain direct discourse 
in one form or another, Of these, fifteen are canzoni. For the 
most part, the poems contain only snatches of monologues, On 
the other hand the variety of speakers is remarkable, including, 
among others: a voice, a gathering, the poet himself, a doubt, 
love, attendant ladies, a thought, a hope, Laura’s veil, the heart, 
onlookers, glory, the soul, nature, leaves, Alexander, Fabricius, 
roses, Laura’s eyes, mind and soul, and angels, 

Three sonnets are completely dialogued, and three canzoni 
are largely dialogued, Ten of the poems have dialogue in which 
two or more interlocutors participate. They are: No. 15 (a 
doubt and love speak to the poet); No, 23 (Laura’s harsh words 
prompt the poet to make a wish); No, 84 (Petrarch converses 
with his eyes); No, 119 (he has a long talk with glory); No. 126 
(some leaves and the poet comment on the atmosphere created 
by Laura’s mere presence); No, 150 (Petrarch interrogates his 
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soul); No, 205 (the opinions of Petrarch and others on acquaint- 
anceship with Laura); No, 222 (the poet holds a discussion with 
a group of attendant ladies); No, 359 (he speaks with Laura’s 
soul); No, 360:(he and love argue their respective cases before 
the Tribunal of Reason). 

Of these ten poems, 84, 150, and 222 are completely dia- 
logued, An outstanding instance of dramatic dialogue in the 
<<Canzoniere>> is that found in No, 150, wherein the poet re- 
fuses to accept the consolation offered by his soul when it as- 
sures him that, deep inside, Laura pities his grief and actually 
loves him: 


(Petrarch:) Che fai, alma? che pensi? avrem mai pace? 
Avrem mai tregua! od avrem guerra eterna? 


(Soul:) Che fia di noi non so; ma in quel ch’io scerna, 
A’ suoi begli occhi il mal nostro non piace, 


(Petrarch:) Che pro, se con quelli occhi ella ne face 
Di state un ghiaccio, un foco quando iverna? 


(Soul: ) Ella non, ma colui che gli governa, 
(Petrarch:) Questo ch’é a noi, s’ella se ’1] vede e tace? 


(Soul: ) Talor tace la lingua, e ’1 cor si lagna 
Ad alta voce, e ’n vista asciutta e lieta 
Piange dove, mirando, altri no ’1 vede, 


(Petrarch:) Per tutto cid la mente non s’acqueta, 
Rompendo il duol che ’n lei s’accoglie e stagna; 
Ch’a gran Speranza uom misero non crede, 


The three canzoni that are extensively dialogued are 119, 
359, and 360, No, 359 contains dialogue which is so complete 
within itself that it is possible to transcribe the poem in theat- 
rical form: 


Scene: The realm of dreams. 
Characters: Petrarch and the Soul of his Laura, 


(Petrarch:) Onde vien’ tu ora, o felice alma? 


(Laura takes a small branch of palm and one of laurel from 
her bosom) 
(Laura:) Dal sereno 


Ciel empireo e di quelle sante parti 
Mi mossi, e vengo sol per consolarti, 
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(Petrarch:) : Or donde 
Sai tu il mio stato? 


(Laura:) Le triste onde 
Del pianto, di che mai tu non se’ sazio, 
Coll’aura de’ sospir, per tanto spazio 
Passano al cielo e turban la mia pace, 
Sf forte ti dispiace 
Che di questa miseria sia partita 
E giunta a miglior vita? 
Che piacer ti devria, se tu m’amasti 
Quanto in sembianti e ne’ tuoi dir mostrasti, 


(Petrarch:) Io non piango altro che me stesso 
Che son rimaso in tenebre e ’n martire, 
Certo sempre del tuo al ciel salire 
Come di cosa ch’uom vede da presso, 
Come Dio e natura avrebben messo 
In un cor giovenil tanta vertute, 
Se l’eterna salute 
Non fusse destinata al tuo ben fare? 
O de l’anime rare 
Ch’altamente vivesti qui fra noi 
E che subito al ciel volasti poi! 
Ma io che debbo altro che pianger sempre, 
Misero e sol, che senza te son nulla? 
Ch’or fuss’io spento al latte et a la culla, 
Per non provar de l’amorose tempre! 


(Laura: ) A che pur piangi e ti distempre? 
Quanto era meglio alzar da terra l’ali, 
E le cose mortali 
E queste dolci tue fallaci ciance 
Librar con giusta lance, 
E seguir me, s’é ver che tanto m’ami, 
Cogliendo, omai, qualcun di questi rami! 


(Petrarch:) I’ volea demandar 
Che voglion importar quelle due frondi. 


(Laura:) Tu medesmo ti rispondi, 
Tu la cui penna tanto l’una onora, 
Palma e vittoria; et io, giovene ancora, 
Vinsi il mondo, e me stessa: il lauro segna 
Triumfo, ond’io son degna, 
Mercé di quel Signor che mi die’ forza, 
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Or tu, s’altri ti sforza, 
A lui ti volgi, a lui chiedi soccorso; 
Si che siam seco al fine del tuo corso, 


(Petrarch:) Son questi i capi biondi e l’aureo nodo 
Ch’ancor mi stringe e quei belli occhi 
Che fir mio sol? 


(Laura:) Non errar con li sciocchi, 
Né parlar o creder a lor modo, 
Spirito ignudo sono, e ’n ciel mi godo: 
Quel che tu cerchi, 6 terra gia molt’anni: 
Ma per trarti d’affanni 
M’é dato a parer tale, Et ancor quella 
Sard, pit che mai bella, 
A te pit cara, si selvaggia e pia, 
Salvando inseme tua salute e mia, 


(As Laura speaks her final words, tears bathe Petrarch’s 
face. Whereupon Laura gently wipes them with her hands 
and silently departs.) 


VI 


In the Preface of the «<Secretum>*’ Petrarch makes two 
statements which, though in apparent contradiction, not only in- 
dicate his concern for artistic effect in his style, but reflect 
also the important role that direct dialogue could play inachiev- 
ing such effect. 

Toward the end of the Preface we first find him addressing 
his work with these words: 


Hoc igitur tam familiare colloquium... mensuram li- 
belli huius implevi...ut dulcedinem, quam semel ex 
collocutione percepi, quotiens libuerit ex lectione per- 
cipiam, Tuque ideo libelle conventus hominum fugiens, 
mecum mansisse contentus eris, nominis proprii non 
immemor, Secretum enim meum es.... 


Yet, despite the supposedly private nature of the work, it 
must not fail to stimulate a reader’s interest, to avoid monot- 
ony, and to seem natural and alive. Therefore, what better de- 
vice for a work of its type than straight dialogue unhampered by 
the troublesome repetition of “inquam” and “inquit”; and what 
better authorities to cite as reference than Cicero and Plato? 
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...ego enim, ne, ut ait Tullius, inquam et inquit sepius 
interponerentur, atque ut coram res agi velut a pre- 
sentibus viderentur, collocuturis egregiis measque sen- 
tentias non alio verborum ambitu, sed sola propriorum 
nominum prescriptione discrevi, hunc nempe scribendi 
morem a meo Cicerone didici, hunc ipse prius a Pla- 
tone didicerat. 


However, even such dialogue must be handled with the great- 
est of care if it is to possess vividness and vitality. A close 
examination of the dialogue appearing in the <<Secretum ~ re- 
veals the various ways in which Petrarch tried to achieve these 
qualities. For the sake of brevity, only one or two examples 
will be cited in each case, 

There is the brief, pointed series of questions progressing 
rapidly to a climax which almost catches Petrarch off balance, 
The two opening speeches of the First Day afford an example of 
this: 


A. Quid ais homuntio? quid somnias? quid expectas? 
an non te mortalem esse meministi? 

F, Memini equidem, nec unquam sine horrore quodam 
cogitatio illa subit animum. 


There are the rapid, flowing conversations which increase in 
tempo as the answer to some problem is approached: 


A. Dic ergo, quid in primis tibi molestum putas? 

F, Quicquid primum video, quicquid audio, quicquid 
sentio, 

A. Pene nil ne placet tibi ex omnibus? 

F, Aut nihil, aut perpauca quidem, 

A. Utinam saltem salubriora delectent, sed quid ap- 
prime displicet responde mihi quaeso? 

F, Jam respondi, 

A. Totum est hoc eius, quam dixi acidie, tua omnis tibi 
displicent, 

Aliena non minus, 

A. Et hoc ex eodem fonte procedit, ut vero aliquis di- 
cendorum ordo sit, adeo ne tibi tua displicent ut 
ais? 

F, Desine questiunculis, quater plus etiam quam dici 
posset, 

A. Ergo illa tibi sordescunt, que multis aliis invidio- 
sum faciunt. 
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F. Qui inisero invidet, necesse est ut sit ipse miser- 
rimus, 
Quid autem magis displicet ex omnibus? 
Nescio, 


Quid si ego dinumerem, fateberis ne? 
. Fatebor ingenue, 


Sick 


Whenever the discussion strays unduly, a statement such as 
the following serves to make the reader regain his bearings: 


A. Aliquantulum evagati sumus, sed iam sensim ad 
primordia nostra revertimur, nisi forte unde de- 
cesseramus oblitus es, 


Sometimes it is Petrarch who reminds Augustine (actually, 
of course, himself) that he is digressing: 


F, Nunquid non prime questionis oblitus es? 


At several points the path that the discussion is to follow is 
traced in advance, as for instance: 


A. Sed quoniam deesse aliquid tibi sentis, nec imme- 
rito, quid illud sit aperire tentabo, ut eo (si Deus 
faverit) amoto, in cogitationes tuas totus assurgens, 
quo adhuc premeris vetustum servitutis iugum pos- 
sis excutere. 


Oftentimes, however, this takes the form of an admonition: 


A. ..,.at quod fame clarioris avidum, per illam te fac- 
tum gloriaris, compatior errori tuo, siquidem ex 
animi tui farcinis nullam tibi funestiorem esse 
monstrabo, sed nondum eo pervenit oratio, 


Whenever an answer to some question does not appear suffi- 
ciently clear, we find a request for clarification: 


F, Qualiter queso? non enim clare intelligo que nar- 
ras. Quid dicere velis non intelligo, 


At times, when a discussion extends over a prolonged period 
of time, a succinct summary comes to our rescue: 
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A. Id agere tecum institueram ut ostenderem ad eva- 
dendum huius vite mortalitatis angustias, attolen- 
doque se altius, primum veluti gradum obtinere 
meditationem mortis humaneque miserie... 


When it is clear that Petrarch is about to be a victim of Au- 
gustine’s inexorable logic, there appears an admission of guilt 
even before the actual accusation: 


F. ...et si nondum intelligo quorsum tua pergit ora- 
tio quia tamen nihil mihi non obijci posse presen- 
tio, ante finem sermonis erubui. 


Petrarch also varies the manner of agreeing or disagreeing 
with Augustine’s statements, There is first the forthright agree- 
ment: 


A. Quid illic invenis? 
F, Vera esse que dicis, 


Then there is the agreement with qualifications: 


F, Istud quidem sic esse considero, sed tu interim, 
nunquid non prime questionis oblitus es? 


Similarly, there is the polite disagreement: 
F, Noli queso de me talia suspicari.... 
and the strong disagreement: 
F, Apage obsecro, nihil unquam absurdius audivi, 


Natural dialogue inevitably involves some form of interrup- 
tion, This also Petrarch accomplishes in various ways, Often- 
times we find an interruption intended to encourage further dis- 
cussion: 


F, Aliud adhibe remedium si potes, me quoniam ista 
nil adiuvant.... 
Interruption is also used to decrease the length of a discussion: 


F, Ad angulum urges me, unde possem licet subter- 
fugere, quia tamen tempus breve est, et in multa 
dispartiendum, si libet progrediamur ad reliqua, 
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It is likewise employed as a means of regaining our bearings: 


F, Hec quidem ut auguror, longior est querela egens- 
que verborum plurium: ea ergo si libet.in tempus 
aliud dilata, dum certior ad sequentia proficiscor, 
aliquantisper in precedentibus immoremur, 


And finally, interruption serves as a means of requesting a point 
of information: 


F, Recte tu quidem, sed quorum versuum mentionem 
facis? 


Quite frequently, during the course of a conversation, Pe- 
trarch tries, unsuccessfully, to rush a point, as in the following 
example: 


F. Ne ignotis me tramitibus agas, quenam te redditurum 
polliceris? 
A. Maxima tue mentis vulnera nondum attigi.... 


On the other hand, there are many instances of hesitation at 
coming to a point, as when Augustine states: 


A. Nondum intractabilia et infixa visceribus vulnera 
tua contigi, et contingere metuo, recolens quantum 
altercationis et querelarum levior contactus ex- 
presserit. Spero autem ex adverso collectis viri- 
bus, animum fortiorem, asperiora deinceps equa- 
nimius laturum, 


It is not uncommon to find Augustine anticipating Petrarch’s 
reaction: 


A. ...sed occurres forsitan et dices: Hoc ita esse non 
inficior, sed aderit ratio, cuius hec vita temperetur 
arbitrio, 


Similarly, we often find Petrarch anticipating what Augustine 
is about to say: 


F, Age iam urge, ingemina, accusatoris officium im- 
ple, quid iam novi vulneris infligere velis expecto, 
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Nor is there a dearth of rhetorical questions or exclamations 
such as the following: 


F, Quid igitur faciam, desperabimus ne? 
or: 


F, Perhorresco graviter! 


In apparent fulfillment of the remark appearing in the Pref- 
ace that the work might well apply to “toto humano generi” there 
are numerous instances when, in making his more general ac- 
cusations, Augustine shifts from the “Tu” to the “Vos” form of 
address: 


A, Quia rerum certarum avarissimi estis incertarum 
prodigi, cuius contrarium nisi prorsus insaniretis 
esse debuerat,... 


In addition to wide historical and descriptive sweeps, Au- 
gustine’s speeches often contain an almost poetic tone, as for 
instance: 


A. Incipe tecum de morte cogitare, cui Sensim et nes- 
cius appropinquas, rescissis velis tenebrisque; dis- 
cussis, in illam occurrat, quicquid vel oculis vel 
animo cogitantis occurrit, ad hoc unum refer, coe- 
lum, terra, maria mutantur, quid homo fragilissi- 
mum animal sperare potest? vicissitudo temporum 
suos cursus recursusque peragit, nunquam perma- 
nens, si tu posse permanere putas, falleris.... 


Augt:stine also reverts frequently to stark realism to obtain 
desired effects, as in the following famous passage: 


A. Nec tamen vel similia hec summis auribus excepta, 
vel rei ipsius recordatio compendiosa sufficiat, im- 
mor rari diutius oportet atque accerrima medita- 
tione singula morientium membra percurrere, et 
extremis quidem iam algentibus media terreri, et 
in Summo opportuno sudore defluere, illa pulsari, 
vitalem spiritum mortis vicinitate lentescere, ad 
hec defossos natantesque oculos, obtuitum lachry- 
mosum, contractam frontem liventemque, labentes 
genas, lucidos dentes, rugentesque atque acutos 
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nares, Sspumantia labia, torpentem squamosamque 
linguam, aridum palatum, fatigatum caput, anhelum 
pectus, raucum murmur, et mesta suspiria, odorem 
totius corporis molestum, precipueque alienati wl- 
tus horrorem.... 


Though not too numerous, instances may also be found of 
spoken words within a speech (the quotation marks are mine): 


A. Quotiens igitur floribus vernis estivam segetem, 
quotiens estivis salubris autumni temperiem, quo- 
tiens autumni vindemiis hybernam successisse ni- 
vem vides, dic tecum ita: “pretereunt sed sepius 
reversura, ego autem irrediturus abeo:” quotiens 
urgente ad occasum sole umbras montium crescere 
conspicis, dic: “nunc vita fugiente, umbra mortis 
extenditur, iste tamen sol cras idem aderit, hic au- 
tem mihi dies irreparabiliter effluxit...” ...Nun- 
quid enim rudes etiem et ignaros homines in quoti- 
diani sermonis usum deduxisse vides ut puerum 
aspicientes dicant: “huic sol oritur,” virum autem 
“hic meridiem attingit, hic nonam,” senem vero de- 
crepitum, “ad vesperam atque ad solis occasum 
iste pervenit.” 


Frequently a note of useless resistance can be discerned in 
Petrarch’s retorts: 


F. Nunquam erit finis, nunquam enim fatebor.... 
F. Perdis operam, nulli crediturus sum.... 


A note of total surrender is also not uncommon: 


F, Heu mihi misero, nunc profunde manum in vulnus 
adegisti. Illic dolor meus habitat, istic mortem 
metuo, 

F, Quamquam multa me vellicent..,tamen quia in 
multis me ratione superasti, volo et hic prius quam 
deiiciar, arma deponere., 


And lastly, the unexpected solution often serves as a means 
of bringing a discussion to a welcomed conclusion: 


F, Huic enim cerno non absimilis factus sum, fugi 
enim sed malum meum ubique circumferens, 
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These are but a few of the qualities that characterize the di- 
alogue of the <Secretum>>, Each in turn serves as a means of 
enlivening the dialogue and making it appear more natural, This 
not only commands the attention and interest of the reader, but 
indicates Petrarch’s concern for aesthetic appeal even in a 
work bearing the title of <De contemptu mundi>. 


vil 


This study, then, like its predecessor, is intended to show 
that in Petrarch the writer (just as, indeed, in Petrarch the man) 
there is constantly present a real sense or feeling for the dra- 
matic which has much too long been overlooked as an essential 
characteristic of his style. 

Petrarch himself assures us in <Fam,>, XXII, 2 that style 
was one of his primary preoccupations.** He confesses that he 
continually strove to develop a strictly personal style which 
«...in morem togae habilis ad mensuram ingenii mei factus, 
quam alienus, cultior ambitioso ornatu.” There can be little 
doubt of the important role played by dramatic dialogue and 
monologue in Petrarch’s struggle to perfect this stylistic ideal. 

Bosco has already indicated Petrarch’s inability to achieve 
sustained drama, as well as the “estremo schematismo dei suoi 
dialoghi, per esempioquelli del <De remediis>,”** Nonetheless, 
Petrarch’s extensive use of dialogue and monologue throughout 
his works not only testifies to the literary character of such 
works as the Letters but documents a very important fact in his 
literary life, It shows that in him erudition did not stifle his 
artistic sense — that he was no mere classicaster. His intellect 
was originative as well as receptive. While it is true:that many 
of his works bear the garb of conscious or unconscious imita- 
tion, it is also true that his artistic instinct led him to enliven 
his works with dialogues that added greatly to their dramatic 
and vivid character asa means of dramatic expression at a time 
when erudition and scholarship were valued more than creative 
literature — at least in official circles. 


1, «<Symposium>, V (1951), 302-316. 


2, <<Francisci Petrarchae poemata minora>, ed, D. Rossetti, vols. II 
and III, 1831 and 1834. 


3. N, Sapegno, <<Il Trecento>-, Milan, 1934, 215-216. See, however, U. 
Bosco, <Petrarca>-, UTET, 1946, p. 198, 
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4, Ed. N. Festa (“Edizione Nazionale”, vol, I), 1926. 

5. In one of his subsequent monologues, Massinissa admits that it had 
been Sophonisba’s majestic composure even as a suppliant that had con- 
quered him: 


Heu qualis forma gementi! 
Quamquam decent lacrime! quid maiestatis in illa est! 
Et quid leta foret? qualis regina superbo 
Alta sedens solio, si gloria supplicis ingens, 
Captive si tantus honos? 


6. Compare, for example, the sustained majestic tone of Sophonisba’s 
opening supplication with her comportment immediately follcwing her 
words: 


Hec inter lacrimis perfundere terram 
Ceperat, auratis suffigens oscula plantis, 


Or the stern and typically Roman rebuke that Scipio directs against Mas- 
Sinissa, with the subsequent description of what he was doing throughout 
his speech: 


Dixerat: ast illi iamdudum ex ore ruebant 
Certatim lacrime, veluti cum candida tectis 
Nex hesit, veniat tepidis si flatibus Auster, 
Liquitur, et grandes subito per inania gutte 
Precipitant, 


Or perhaps best of all, Massinissa’s manly acquiescence to Scipio’s ad- 
vice, and the sobbing, breast-beating figure he presents immediately 
following: 


Singultibus istas 
Linquit inexpletas rauco sub murmure voces, 
Inque tabernaculum Se intulit, ora genasque 
Mestus, et infestis tundens sua pectora palmis, 


7, <<Le rime sparse e i trionfi>, ed, E, Chiérboli, Bari, 1930, 

8, Compare, however, the original “abbozzo” of the first two capitoli 
appended to most editions, It is noteworthy that in Petrarch’s original 
version brief spoken words appear in the fourth verse, 

9, R. Weiss, <<Un inedito petrarchesco>, Rome, 1950, 

10, E, Chidrboli, op. cit. 

11, <<Librorum Francisci Petrarche impressorum annotatio>, Venice, 
1501. 

12. “Vitam mihi alienis dictis ac monitis ornare fateor est animus, lion 
stilum; nisi vel prolato auctore, vel mutatione insigni, ut mutatione 
apium e multis et variis floribus mel unum fit: alioquin multo malim 
meus mihi stilus sit, incultus licet atque horridus, sic in morem togae 
habilis ad mensuram ingenii mei factus, quam alienus, cultior ambitioso 
ornatu, sed a maiore ingenio profectus, atque undique defluens animi hu- 
milis non conveniens staturae, Omnis vestis histrionem decet, sed non 
omnis scribentem stilus: suus cuique formandus servandusque est.” 

13. U. Bosco, op. cit., p, 225, 
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Adhering to old customs ‘and beliefs, our civilization still 
feels the need to lay its celebrities to rest amid expressions 
of grief, of rancor, or of skilfully veiled joy. 

It is according to the length of the funeral procession of the 
lamented one that we can measure the popular reaction to his 
demise, To be sure, the slaying of a gangster may stir up more 
commotion and bring more onlookers than the death of a prince, 
but those whoform part of the cortege assume the right to weigh 
a vacuum, to measure a void, to bound a destiny. 

The role once played by the preachers is now assigned to the 
journalists, One finds in them at times the same respect for 
conventions (they do not speak of the dead as they would of the 
living), the same pomposity; but there are also the accusers who 
will always outdo death at its own trade, 

André Gide gathered around his bier the most diversified 
group of mourners, It is an honor that is not bestowed upon 
most corpses! The man who had belonged to no party, but who 
had made advances to all of them, had the right to expect some 
floral tributes or some stones from each and every one, 

To those who judge strictly according to an inflexible code, 
Gide leaves nothing behind him. His death was no more than a 
burial. Such is the implication of the obituary published in 
<<L’Humanité> on the 20th of February 1951: 


Mr. André Gide died yesterday in Paris at 10:40 
P.M. He was born in Paris on the 22nd of November, 
1869, Throughout his lifetime he glorified an era of 
false individualism, sterile introspection, and the “gra- 
tuitous acts,” not to mention more questionable senti- 
ments, For the young intellectuals he became a forger 
of myths and a master of despair; for the bourgeoisie, 
a clever servant and a king in the art of amusing. His 
<<Return from the U.S.S.R.>> earned him the forgive- 
ness and gratitude of those who had been unnecessarily 
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worried by his so-called adhesion to Communism, 
This book also irked men of good will. His attitude 
during the German occupation when he declared that he 
could live happily even in a cage, did little to further 
his cause, Over the years Mr, Gide became one of the 
glories of the leisure-class, In 1947 he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize, and more recently he was acclaimed 
for <<Lafcadio’s adventures» when the dramatized ver- 
sion was staged by the Comédie Francaise. But, as 
always, the young withdraw from the counterfeiters of 
culture, and when all is said and done, here is the work 
of a living corpse which is now dead. Gide once said: 
“The thinking man who has only himself as an end in 
life suffers from an abominable emptiness.” He must 
have suffered a great deal. May his ashes rest in 
peace!’ 


To pass such judgment does not mean that one need be a 
Communist, We find other critics, particularly the younger 
ones, making the same denunciations but less categorically; and 
these critics had scarcely heard the name of Gide when, flirting 
with Communism, he was acquiring a double notoriety, through 
the double scandal of his adhesion to Communism and his re- 
cantation. Gide was a dilettante of action, an experimenter in 
crime and heroism (always in a literary way of course), He 
would return from his excursions to talk gracefully of his ad- 
ventures, He who claimed never to belong to any one or any- 
thing was invariably greeted by a salvo of applause from the 
caste of “litterati,” of which he had always willingly been an 
essential part. 

Today’s critics accuse Gide of precisely this lack of hero- 
ism, the more because he knew how to clothe himself in pride, 
to compose a photogenic face and to exhibit himself for the ado- 
ration of the public. A short while before his death, he gra- 
ciously permitted Marc Allégret to make a documentary film 
of his life. To the very end he employed every known modern 
technique to show himself to advantage in public, 

It is remarkable that no reader ventures amid the nooks and 
crannies of Gide’s work, Gide’s personality is the real and only 
problem, nothing else matters, That personality irritates some 
and captivates others. In the article in <<L’Humanité>- and in 
those written by his admirers, Gide’s life is the only topic dis- 
cussed, This is our justification for describing all these arti- 
cles as so many funeral orations, Practically nothing was said 
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of Gide’s several works, which, when compared to the monstrous 
or fascinating pageant of his life,.appeared only as unimportant 
incidents in a great panorama, 

Even Sartre, who certainly has ample reason to cite Gide’s 
works as his authority, insists on judging the man only, as Gide 
seeks to absolve his hero of the weaknesses and cowardly acts 
attributed to him.’ Must a writer really show proof of courage? 
Isn’t it enough that he write well? After all Gide was a great 
French stylist, a master of detail, an ardent lover of the right 
word or phrase, Yet, it seems strange that his literary quali- 
ties are not afforded greater recognition, Somehow, it seems 
rather that we should forgive him for them: critics tend to 
overstress the moral qualities or defects of a modern writer in 
the light of the role he played in current events, whereas this 
role is of importance only by virtue of his literary skill. Gide, 
who knew this too well, beguiled his old age by writing brilliant 
platitudes on French versification, insipid notes on military 
events as well as dull remarks on his insomnia and other ail- 
ments: he lived on the literary capital accumulated during a 
lifetime. 

What sense of the master’s precious phrases will remain in 
the minds of his contemporaries? Certainly he distributed 
them lavishly. Probably they appealed to the reader to espouse 
Gide’s moral affirmations and negations. Thus we grant him 
his humanity, and, in the eyes of Divine Justice, we try to ap- 
praise his soul, taking him for what he was as a man, a task 
more difficult than evaluating his literary performance. 

What would remain of Gide’s soul if the enticing phrases had 
not been uttered? The best way, therefore, to destroy this soul 
is to bury his entire work under his corpse. Summarizing the 
arguments of some of Gide’s worst enemies, one of his admir- 
ers writes:° 


For, after all, what is Gide? A dilettante, a mean- 
dering spirit, and a subtle mind, of course, A master 
of the French language? Yes, that is so, but wait! not 
a master equal to Proust, Valéry, Claudel or Péguy. 
He writes enchantingly, but too visibly so, Let us not 
mention his theatre, Was he a good essayist? At 
times, A novelist? Yes, but a novelist who holds our 
interest only insofar as he allies himself with the au- 
thor of the <Journals»>, Yes, indeed, yet we find in 
the <Journals>, as well as in <If it die», pages that 
are positively revolting, And don’t forget this, which 
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is the essential point: in Gide there is a philosophical 
ineptitude, Allin all, as Charles Dubos says, Gide is 
a person who has never stopped to reflect. 


The author of the above lines was indeed summarizing the 
opinions of most of his contemporaries, Nobody thought it ne- 
cessary to mention some of Gide’s finest qualities, such as his 
sense of the mystery of human relations and his acute percep- 
tions of affinities and repulsions between human beings: these, 
at least, are the essential qualities of a novelist. But the stylist 
that was Gide had the misfortune to be too much of a stylist. 

The only thing left to do was to bury with Gide the entire 
civilization that had produced him and that he had so admirably 
exemplified or “served,” as <L’Humanité»- has expressed it. 
Gide lived in a country where the life of the mind was most 
respected, where everything might be said provided it was well 
said, and where estheticism reigned over life because it was 
the only salvation for those who wanted to live. These aspects 
of a dying civilization have disappeared with Gide. In fact we 
are burying this civilization with him, Again there is the echo 
greatly amplified of <L’Humanité»> and its famous: “a corpse 
has died.” 

One critic quotes these words of Gide’s: 


The taste for perfection is slowly disappearing and 
I feel that a time is approaching when the word perfec- 
tion will cause a smile, as when you smile at children’s 
games, when the “quod decet”..., harmonious balance, 
gradation, art, in one word, will yield to shock tactics, 
when action alone will count. Sombre pleasure of a sad 
heart, it will soon be over with you! Here begins the 
age of virility, the era of reality! 


And the critic adds: 


But if he is right (as I believe he is), Gide himself 
dies again; already what he represented, and which had 
a meaning, has one no longer; thus the day of reckoning 
could not be deferred! The only thing, therefore, that 
remained to be done was to die and disappear while 
saying: Hugo amuses himself by rhyming two diph- 
thongal sonorities, the first counting as two syllables 
and the other as one.” 
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Gide’s passion for detail is thus acknowledged, but he was 
not a creator, He even feared the presence about him of great 
writers like Claudel, Proust, and Valéry. He never learned 
how to emerge from himself, and therein lies the weakness of 
his inspiration. 


Read one after the other the description of Charlus, 
or simply the astonishing story of the meeting between 
Charlus and Jupien, and then the pseudo-scientific 
manual of <Corydon>>. The starting point in both is 
the same, but Proust recreated, through his personal 
experience, a love poem in which all love recognizes 
itself, whereas Gide is imprisoned in the bonds of his 
own anomaly.” 


And yet he considered himself the Goethe of his generation. 
To which one critic has this to say: 


He could offer better proofs of his resemblance 
than the retouched profiles of his best photographs, 
But while he possessed Goethe’s vast curiosity and his 
attention to measured gestures, he did not have his 
poetic gift. Their old age was similar in certain de- 
tails, but to become the sage of Weimar, Goethe had 
first to stifle within himself the genius of a particular- 
ly explosive and vigorous youth, 


A cultured bourgeois, the most cultured of the bourgeois, 
the richest heir to the estheticism of the 1890’s, once more we 
Say: a corpse has just died, With this death a brilliant period 
in the history of civilization comes to an end, But in the last 
analysis, Gide’s fame was not due to his moral attitudes, and 
perhaps not even to his brilliant style, but to the reflection of 
that life in a style. If it is difficult to judge a soul, it may be 
easier to judge a way of life. 

It is precisely about this way of life that all sorts of ques- 
tions are asked: the main one is: Did Gide find, as he claimed, 
his salvation in this world? For one moment we must try to 
put aside two irrelevant judgments: the judgment of the strict 
Catholics for whom salvation is found elsewhere, and that of the 
Communists for whom salvation lies in another age. These two 
enemies are at one in scattering the ashes: alive, Gide had 
given them some hope and had then horribly disappointed them. 
The Catholics, who never despair of a man until he has drawn 
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his last breath, have been obliged to give in to the evidence: to 
the last minute, there was not the least sign of repentance on 
that proud forehead, 

Gide died serenely because he had led a happy life; but, ac- 
cording to one of his friends, who tries to judge him as a friend 
and not as a Christian, he was not happy with the happiness of 
the epicurean of ideas, of the victor over contradictions, of the 
advocate of perpetual “availability” —a portrait which remains 
present in the minds of many of his contemporaries, He found 
his happiness in crushing his adversaries: Gourmont, Barrés 
and Claudel. His greatest joys were the warrior’s joys. A 
friend makes this unexpected statement: the esthete fades away 
beside the man of action. “He was the very opposite of an es- 
thete, the writer furthest removed fr'm the theory of ‘Art for 
Art’s sake,’ a man engaged to the hilt in a particular struggle, 
a certain battle. He never wrote a single line not intended to 
serve the cause to which he had dedicated himself.”” We are 
far from the Hugolian diphthong and from Gide’s aphorism: 
“There is no problem to which the work of art is not the satis- 
factory solution.” 

But friendship does not judge: it must withdraw in favor of 
conscience, It is his demoralizing action which has damned 
Gide for all eternity. It was doubly blameworthy: he justified 
and even advocated pederasty, “an action which could have no 
direct effect, because one never becomes a hunchback through 
conviction,” but this action was moreover, a particular aspect 
“of an infinitely more serious course he has chosen from his 
youth on to break with the moral law in its Christian aspect, as 
the Church has taught it.” ° 

Mauriac must bow to the evidence: if, for Christians, Gide 
died as badly as he had lived, he nevertheless made his life 
triumphant up to his death, accepted fearlessly, and he was able 
todie as he had lived. “He had managed to overturn the tribunal 
of conscience which condemned all crimes.” Aji Gide accom- 
plished this task “with a tranquillity, a serenity, and a joy that 
were frightening.” Gide was not a poor sinner, but a strange 
pilot, set up over a generation dedicated ‘to strange, mad er- 
rors,’ and holding the tiller in a powerful hand”.° 

It was necessary, nevertheless, to close on a pious word. 
There will always remain some hope, feeble as it may be, since 
God alone knows what a life and a man are worth, But, after all, 
what is wonderful in Gide’s life is the joy of a man who was able 
to set himself free; it is this triumphant light which illuminates 
every one of his sentences, each action of his life. It was a life 
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brought to a successful close, proceeding from victory amidst 
joy. What remains of all this today? An imperfect literary 
work, but sufficiently eloquent to reveal that joy and to invest it 
with value. On this point everyone is quite agreed: Gide tri- 
umphed, and his work is the evidence of his triumph. His strug~- 
gles in themselves are of little importance to most persons to- 
day. Years ago, <Lafcadio’s adventures>> and <<Corydon> 
caused a great sensation, but whoremembers these battles now? 
Gide’s reversals of values were of no importance to anyone but 
himself, “Gidean immoralism is nothing but the ethics of the 
homosexual, immeasurably removed from the amoral ethics of 
Nietszche,”!° That is clear enough: nothing remains but the 
reflection of a joyful life in a literary work through which one 
leafs casually. 

What does all this signify except that Gide’s entire work 
foreshadowed the <Journals»> to which he devoted his life? 
Someone speaks of “this incomparable art of living which makes 
the <Journals> a masterpiece and perhaps the only master- 
piece he has left behind.” 

We have forgotten Gide’s quarrels with Gourmont, Barrés, 
Jammes and Claudel, and we have forgotten <Corydon>> itself, 
as well as the founding of the <<Nouvelle Revue frangaise> and 
the creation of <<The counterfeiters>. It is more important to 
reconstruct Gide’s:journey through life by means of his <Jour- 
nals» rather than his other works; and now we have the critics 
attempting to compare the <Journals> with Montaigne’s <Es- 
SayS>. Montaigne’s <<Essays> are the very antithesis of a 
masterpiece, the forsaking of all strivings toward a master- 
piece: gropings, negations, and then negations of negations, and 
all this to paint a picture of a man’s fate, If the <Journals> 
were one of those strange masterpieces which, like the <Es- 
says> “laugh at masterpieces,” and, like the <Essays> are read 
for three centuries, how great would have been the joy of the 
proud man in forseeing himself the center of future controver- 
sies!'* Here we have, seemingly, the vision of Gide’s real wor- 
Shippers, They are not numbered among the readers of <<Straight 
is the gate» or «Pastoral symphony», but among the readers 
of the <Journals>, 

Someone was needed to bring things back into focus again, to 
make Gide a professional writer, the eternal epicurean of the 
world of letters, and finally to show that the sincerity of the 
<<ESSays> was something quite different from the self-com- 
placency of the writer of the<Journals>: “Gide was also eager 
to suggest some affinity between himself and Montaigne. You 
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have only to notice how he speaks of him to know that he did not 
have Montaigne’s impatient desire to know and his marvelous 
mental structure.” *° 

Finally, the authenticity of the facts related in the <Jour- 
nals>> has been attacked, as certain of Rousseau’s allegations 
were questioned, This is cnly fair because the author wishes to 
make his life his work of art, and because it is this life that we 
must contemplate in his works; and, moreover, because he him- 
self professed sincerity as the finest of virtues. To catch a 
writer in the very act of lying is an accomplishment. This has 
been done in Gide’s case as it was in Rousseau’s,” There re- 
mains to discuss what mental aberration, on Gide’s part as well 
aS on Rousseau’s, made them confess to certain acts and pre- 
vented them from mentioning others. Gide stylized, if he did 
not embellish, the portrait he drew of himself, Sincerity, too, 
can be a pose. 

But it is his courage, more than his sincerity, that is ques- 
tioned. 

If the authors of memoirs sometimes confess to crimes, 
there is one crime which they never admit, and that is coward- 
ice. Of course, the idea of portraying oneself, whether “foolish” 
or “charming,” is a confession of faith in oneself and achallenge 
to the judgment of the public. Until the very end, Gide mentions 
his homosexuality together with numerous characteristics of a 
norma! morality. Committed to this kind of confession, he 
declares in his very advanced old age that <<Corydon> is the 
finest of his books, This is a challenge. In the beginning, the 
confession required courage; after that, it was accepted as one 
of the elements of an otherwise admirable personality. This 
last declaration was intended to re-emphasize the courage of its 
author. To accuse himself of cowardice would have been to 
destroy that glorious picture that Gide, like every diarist, had 
painted of himself. His admirers declare that courage was his 
great virtue. It was not his homosexuality but his daring that 
was shocking. 

Sartre says: “I have read in the statements of my colleagues 
— who have never surprised me with their daring — that he ‘was 
accustomed to live dangerously under three thicknesses of flan- 
nel,’ An absurd joke!””’ Nevertheless, it must be said that 
most of these colleagues have not written their diaries nor have 
they claimed to live dangerously. 

Sartre continues: “[He] dared to publish <Corydon>-’s pro- 
fession of faith, the indictment of «Travels in the Congo», He 
had the courage to take the side of the U.S.S.R. when it was 
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dangerous to do so, and the still greater courage to reverse 
his stand publicly when he felt, rightly or wrongly, that he had 
erred.” 

Let us pass over the statement about <Corydon>: we know 
very well that this type of daring has been practiced by others 
who sought either a “succés de scandale” or money, Gide also 
served his own best interests, Moreover, in 1934, this daring 
was not so remarkable in France where for years no one had 
gone to prison for this type of writing.*’ What risk did Gide run 
by declaring himself a Communist in the France of 1934? Did 
he accompany this conversion by bloody calls to revolt? Could 
he be prosecuted for a few literary articles given to <L’Huma- 
nité>? 

All that will be remembered of his appearance in the politi- 
cal arena are a few writings that add no lustre to his literary 
glory: the two pamphlets on the U. S. S. R. which only repeated 
what others had already said and evoked interest only because 
they were signed “Gide.” Gide knew how to make use of his 
name as he showed in his remarks on French versification 
written during the Occupation to show Frenchmen the road to 
liberty — remarks whose banality was hidden under the affec- 
tations of a style classical to excess, How can Sartre, who 
claims that to be neutral is to take sides against the enemy, 
forget the remarks on French versification and translation from 
Goethe, which were, for Gide, new ways of repeating more loudly 
and to an ever more attentive public: “I don’t give a damn, I 
am writing <Paludes>.” 

We might classify Gide’s critics thus: the very few who be- 
lieve in the complete success of his life and work; those who 
see in his work merely a series of games, attitudes, deceptions, 
which made an intellectual success of his life and a partial fail- 
ure of his work; finally, those like the Catholics and the Com- 
munists, who condemn both life and work as a fraud, a double 
fraud, the last perhaps that any writer will be permitted to per- 
petrate, A fourth point of view, which would accept Gide as a 
great stylist and also as a great literary creator, has not been 
taken by any critic. No one much admires qualities which are 
purely stylistic and everyone agrees that Gide was not a great 
architect of literary form, 

There are the very few, however, who believe in the partial 
success of Gide’s life and work and who proclaim their opinion 
to the “swarm of vicious men” who stone the corpse. These few 
believe that Gide not only worked out his salvation, but, in doing 
so, discovered our own, “Gide is dead, But Nathanaél, even if 
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his way of expressing himself is irritating, is alive... ”'* says 
one of his disciples, and Sartre himself writes: 


He lived for us a life which we have only to relive 
by reading him (we need not live it apart from his 
writings), He permits us to avoid the pitfalls into 
which he fell, or to climb out of them as he did; the 
adversaries that he has brought into disrepute before 
our very eyes, were it only by publishing their letters, 
can no longer lead us astray. All truth, says Hegel, 
is a becoming. Gide is an irreplaceable example be- 
cause he chose to become his own truth, Had it been 
determined in the abstract when he was twenty, his 
atheism might have been false; but slowly acquired, as 
the fruit of half a century of seeking, this atheism be- 
comes his concrete truth and ours as well, Hence, the 
men of today can become new truths, 


This judgment of Sartre’s is quite evidently valuable for 
those of his school and his generation and no comment thereon 
is necessary. But, as in many mythologies, God may be defined 
as being that one may destroy indefinitely. There is nothing to 
prove that Sartre speaks for the rising generation, 

Sartre speaks with less authority on Gide’s place in purely 
literary history than in the history of moral ideas: 


The second symbolist generation has become con- 
vinced that the writer could treat, without falling from 
esteem, only a very limited number of very noble 
topics, but that he could, on these well-defined topics, 
express himself in any way he chose. Gide freed us 
from this naive selectionism: he taught us to believe 
that everything might be said — and therein lay his dar- 
ing; but according to certain rules of good writing — and 
therein lay his caution. 


Does Sartre mean that, thanks toGide, Zola’s and Mallarmé’s 
literary progenies have reached a harmonious union? Does he 
mean that with Gide there arose a third symbolism which ex- 
cluded no subject provided it were treated in excellent style? 
But Gourmont, Huysmans and Lous were Gide’s contempor- 
aries, Huysmans had ties both with symbolism and naturalism, 
At any rate, Gide’s “symbolism” is not the only type of writing 
accepted as literature, and there were excellent authors before 
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Gide who were not squeamish insthe choice of their subjects. 
Finally if Sartre is referring to Gide’s erotic boldness, then we 
have the same confusion that surrounded the question of Gide’s 
courage, Before Gide’s time accredited authors had already 
appropriated the audacities of the erotic writers or the popular 
novelists; we have here a permanent literary process, as every 
historian of literature knows. 

To complete this anthology of the most significant thoughts 
inspired by Gide’s death, let us turn to a representative of the 
Surrealist generation’®: “His moderation, his prudence, his 
horror of a too easy verbosity, irritated the generation which 
followed, a generation over which he wielded no influence,....” 
(Just the same, there is the surrealist’s admiration for <Laf- 
cadio’s adventures», and we must not forget Breton’s visit to 
Gide as related in «Pas perdus>,.) “This generation most often 
went astray, and Gide’s attitude seemed the right one. We would 
be blind indeed not to see that he was right. He was right in 
adopting a lighter attitude, in being more lucid in serious mat- 
ters....” But he had shut himself in upon himself. His imagi- 
nary voyage to Spitzbergen and his real trip to the U.S.S.R. 
were just so many pretexts for turning back to himself: he 
himself was his aim, and his only aim, He wished himself to be 
“the most irreplaceable of beings.” It is by this that we meas- 
ure his remoteness not only from the world and from a civili- 
zation on the march, but also from the preoccupations of another 
younger generation, “The rich individuality has only one mean- 
ing, to be so rich that it need no longer exist. Its only wish is 
to die unto itself and to find ‘on a level with death,’ in the nega- 
tion that art foreshadows, a means of escaping abasement.... 
It knows illusory sovereignty which demands duration, the dura- 
tion of its own limitations! It satisfies itself only by being per- 
ishable!” 

On another note, and with undertones differing from those 
of the Communist or Catholic critics, Gidean individualism is 
herewith laid to rest, But once again, someone has felt the need 
to measure Gide’s remoteness, 

There was in Gide a Voltaire and a Rousseau: a man who 
was always right, and a man who was continually seeking his 
own truth. We do not appreciate Voltaire’s lucidity today; we 
are not interested in a man who was always right. As for Rous- 
seau’s unhealthy outpourings, they have been so far surpassed 
that they have only a historical value for our contemporaries, 
Finally, we blame Gide for what we no longer think of criticizing 
in the two great “consciences” of the 18th century: for having 
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been only an essayist, an author of dialogues and of philosophi- 
cal stories, a writer who succeeded in none of the great literary 
genres, Unfortunately, Gide himself declared this very faith in 
the purity of literary forms at one time or another in his life: 
“In art as in all other things, only purity interests me,” 

The fact will remain that three generations sought Gide’s 
approval or defined themselves in their reaction to him, What 
everyone finally acknowledges is this: Gide knew how to remain 
young and he served as the moral guide of youth: his moral 
code is based on liberty, courage, irresponsibility and adven- 
ture, a code made for man when he bursts his bonds and finds 
himself miraculously free to choose his own way among all 
points of the compass, a code which leads by one of its roads 
to Lafcadio and by the other to Saint-Exupéry —a Nietzschism 
for adolescence, 

We must, because the accepted funeral rites demand it, quote 
Gide’s last words, the words his adversaries, his admirers, and 
those troubled by the destiny of the dead man, were waiting for. 
They are to be found in <Paris-Match>, March 3, 1951, and 
they reiterate the words written in February in the <Journals>: 
“The world will be saved, if it can be saved, only by the rebel- 
lious.” 


1. <L’Humanité--, February 20, 1951, under the title: ‘André Gide est 
mort,’ 

2. The article referred to here and below appeared in <<Temps mo- 
dernes> under the title ‘Gide vivant’ (March, 1951). Sartre’s attitude is 
easily explained if one sees in Gide his most powerful ally against the 
same enemies, the two orthodoxies: Communism and Catholicism, 
Marcel Arland: ‘Gide et ses juges’ in <<Opera>, March 7, 1951. 
Georges Bataille in <Critique>, April, 1951. 

Albert Béguin in <Esprit>, April, 1951, 

Béguin, ibid. 

Francois Mauriac: ‘André Gide,’ «Figaro», February 20, 1951. 
Ibid. 

Francois Mauriac, ibid, Mauriac published a second article on Gide 
in 1 <Table ronde>>, May, 1951. “The first one, he explains, was written 
by a Christian, this one by a friend.” Gide was a friend who always 
eluded you: “Avec Gide comme on causait! ou plut6t comme on aurait 
bien causé! Malheureusement n’importe quel jeune homme |’intéressait 
plus que vous.” Mauriac’s judgment on Gide’s nefarious influence is 
shared by most Christians, A dissenting opinion is voiced by A, Blanchet 
in ‘André Gide et les chrétiens,’ <<Etudes>-, April, 1951: “Gide est 4 
Vorigine d’un mouvement de conversion.” 
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10. Béguin, op. cit. 

t1. Bataille, op. cit. 

12. “His unfinished work” is an expression used by Gide’s friends as 
well as by his enemies: his admirers praise thereby the sincerity of his 
self-examination. 

13. Béguin, op. cit. 

14, Francois Derais et Henri Rambaud: <<L’Envers du journal de Gide~, 
Paris, 1951. 

15. Sartre, op. cit. 

16. Sartre, ibid. 

17, This is said very plainly by Mauriac: “Il y a un Spartacus dans 
Gide; il a été le chef des esclaves révoltés au centre méme de l’ordre 
romain, Mais l]’héroYque Spartacus a été abattu, n’ayant résisté que deux 
années, André Gide, lui, aprés un demi-siécle de constantes victoires, 
jette <Corydon> 4 la figure des bourgeois, des pasteurs et des prétres, 
se glorifie dans son journal de plus d’exploits qu’il n’en a fallu 4 Oscar 
Wilde pour connaitre la sombre gloire du hard labour — et en échange de 
tant de provocations, obtient le prix Nobel” (‘La Victoire de Spartacus,’ 
<Table ronde>, April, 1951). 

18, Roger Stéphane in «La Nef», February-March, 1951. 

19. Bataille, op. cit. 
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THE ENIGMA OF THE 
QUINZE JOIES DE MARIAGE 
George T. Lockwood 


MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


It is a curious fact that the authorship of the <XV Joies de 
mariage>> — like that of the well known contemporary dramatic 
masterpiece, the <<Pathelin> — has never been satisfactorily 
determined. 

Until the year 1830, there was no attempt to identify the au- 
thor of the <XV Joies de mariage». However, in that year An- 
dré Pottier’ wrote to Techener, editor of the 1837 edition of the 
<<XV Joies>? that he had discovered at the end of the Rouen 
manuscript an enigma which had hitherto been unknown, viz: 


De labelle la teste oustez 

Tresvistement davant le monde 

Et samere decapitez 

Tantost et apres leseconde 

Toutes trois a messe vendront 

Sans teste bien chantee et dicte 

Le monde avec elles tendront 

Sur deux piez qui le tout acquite 
En ces huyt lignes trouverez le nom de celui qui a dictes 
les XV Joyes de mariage au plaisir et a la louenge des mariez. 
Esquelles ilz sont bien aises. Amen deo gratias, MCCCCLXIMII. 


Pottier interpreted the enigma as “La Sale,” and this solution 
was accepted throughout the 19th century, 

In 1859, the bibliophile P.-L. Jacob, in ‘L’Enigme des «XV 
Joies de mariage>,” solved the enigma as “Lemonde,” saying 
that Pottier arbitrarily combined the words of the Rouen manu- 
script in order to obtain “La Sale.” According to Jacob, this 
“T,emonde” was from Essé, 01 Essey, in Normandy, and had 
written the <<Grand Jubilé de Millan», printed about 1500, a 
poem of some 400 lines, according to Brunet.* Brunet had al- 
ready pointed out that “Lemonde” was to be found in acrostic at 
the end of this poem. Here is the section referred to and the 
indication of the acrostic spelling LEMONDE, like the famous 
acrostics of Villon: 
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Le nom de l’acteur vous povez 
Entendre par ses lignes sept 
Moins ne plus si bien vous voulez 
Ordonner de chascun verset 

Ne mectz ne oste rien qui soit 
Droictement la premiere lettre 
Excusez tant sens que mettre 


Thus, Jacob asserted that a “Lemonde” was the author of 
this work and that “Lemonde d’Essey” (Essey from “messe” of 
the enigma of the <XV Joies>) was the author of the <XV Joies 
de mariage>, and that they were one and the same person, How- 
ever, it is a fact that the words of the enigma were not arbitra- 
rily combined by Pottier, and since the method of Jacob’s de- 
ciphering was entirely inconsistent and arbitrary, his solution 
was rightly discredited. 

In 1870 Ludwig Stern® supported the thesis for La Sale by 
comparing the <XV Joies> with his known works. Viollet-le- 
Duc,® in 1873, refuted the arguments of Stern and went on to 
point out the relationship between the <XV Joies> and Eustache 
Deschamps, 

In 1910, Sdéderhjelm,’ in his work on the <Nouvelle francaise 
au 15€ siécle>, doubted that La Sale could have written the «<XV 
Joies>>, Hermann Suchier,° who had previously supported the 
thesis for La Sale, abandoned this stand later because La Sale 
was married and because our author definitely states that he is 
unmarried, In 1902, Grdber,’ in his <Grundriss>, remarked 
that La Sale always signed his works and that the <XV Joies> 
were not signed, 

In 1903 there appeared a formidable attack on the La Sale 
thesis, Joseph Néve,*° studying Antoine de la Sale, showed how 
different are the works of La Sale from the <XV Joies de mari- 
age>>, asserting that La Sale could not possibly have written the 
latter, that the twoworks belong to different traditions of French 
literature, La Sale being aristocratic and stiff, whereas the oth- 
er author is bourgeois and natural, Néve refuted the stylistic 
and syntactical demonstrations of Stern and concluded that the 
enigma is either a mystification or an incorrect rendering of 
the original manuscript. 

Pierre Loufs*' asserted that Pierre II, abbé de Samer, was 
the author of the <XV Joies de mariage>>, There is an excel- 
lent discussion of this interpretation in the edition published by 
Fernand Fleuret in 1936.'° This solution was immediately dis- 
credited. Joseph Bédier’* has treated the enigma as phonetic 
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and has obtained SLR. Desonay’™* obtained the word “Lerse,” 
and Haskovec’® solved the enigma as Jehan Wauquelin de Mons, 
However, all these solutions, too, have been discarded as use- 
less or without sufficient proof, 

Dealing with the specific question of the authorship of the 
<XV Joies>, Alfred Coville’® suggested the name of Gilles Bel- 
lemere, but this thesis was seriously questioned by Marcel 
Cressot in his <<Vocabulaire des “XV Joies de mariage”>,*’ 
This latter book, unquestionably the most careful study to date 
on the <<XV Joies de mariage>, is a definite contribution to our 
knowledge of the masterpiece. Cressot does not attempt to solve 
the enigma, but he very carefully establishes the approximate 
date of the work, as well as doing much to establish the geo- 
graphical origin of its author. His proof is very sound. As for 
date, he would assign the composition to about 1430, and the lo- 
cale is given as the neighborhood of the Loire, probably in the 
northern part of the Allier and Berry.*® 

Herewith is a new solution, with its interpretation, of the 
enigma found at the end of the Rouen manuscript of the «XV 
Joies de mariage>, an enigma concerning which scholars have 
been at variance for the past one hundred and twenty-three 
years, 


Solution 
1 De labelle la teste oustez Yabelle = abelle 
2 Tresvistement davant le monde monde = monde 
3 Et samere decapitez gamere = amere 
4 Tantost et apres leseconde amer¢g = amer 
5 Toutes trois a messe vendront abelle + monde + amer 


+ messe = abellemondea- 
messe 
6 Sans teste bien chantee et dicte abellemondeamermesse :: 
abellemondeamers [s] 
7 Le monde avec elles tendront abellemondeamers = (abel) 
lemonde (amers) 
8 Sur deux pieds qui le tout acquite Abel Lemonde a Mers 


Interpretation 


The method of deciphering here is by letters rather than by 
syllables as has been the case before, The enigma itself is the 
<XV Joies de mariage> in miniature, It is a symbolical mar- 
riage of Man with Woman, thus forming the name of the author, 
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The “Toutes trois” of line 5 refers.to the three main characters, 
or forces, of the <<XV Joies>>: the wife or woman (labelle), the 
husband, or man, our author himself (le monde), and the mother ~- 
in-law, or generating force (samere). “Samere” represents that 
from which come both man and woman, hence that which forces 
human nature into marriage. These three characters, or forces, 
are introduced in the first three lines of the enigma. Only the 
feminine characters are decapitated, the man remaining intact 
throughout the interpretation; hence the misogynous spirit of the 
<XV Joies> is sustained. “Ie monde” is a well-known symbol 
for man in the Middle Ages (cf. diagrams in the <<Liber Divino- 
rum Operum Simplicis Hominis> by Hildegard of Bingen,’ or in 
the <<Azoth> of Basil Valentine, prior of St. Peters of Erfut”), 
Furthermore, our author uses “le monde” twice in the enigma 
as though he wanted to be certain that we got at least that much 
of his name, Yet, lines 7 and 8 were necessary for the solution 
since in line 2 “le monde” is construed as “people.” Hence, 
without lines 7 and 8 the enigma would have been impossible of 
certain solution, 

Pierre Louys correctly interpreted “leseconde” when he sep- 
arated it to read “le-second-e,” referring to the “second e” of 
“samere,” This, of course, gives a lamentable rhyme with the 
“le monde” of line 2, but such rhymes were not uncommon at 
that time: in the <<Pathelin> one finds an example which is 
similar in every respect: “Partout avocat dessous l’ourme/ 
Encor ne dis-je pas pour me,”” 

Line 6 refers in its entirety to the one word “messe” of line 
5. Joseph Bédier correctly treated this line as phonetic, “Sans 
teste” has the same meaning as “oustez” and “decapitez,” and 
one thus obtains “-esse,” “-se,” or “-s-,” that is, the author 
refers to the sound of the letter’s name, Any doubts as to the 
phonetic application of this line are dispelled by the words “bien 
chantee et dicte,” which not only agree grammatically with 
“messe,” not only apply figuratively to “messe,” but also mean 
that “-esse” is to be treated phonetically: hence[s]. The words 
“sans teste” referring to “messe” not only mean the subtraction 
of the initial “m-” but also mean that it is a “messe” without 
any sense, like a person without a head, and is manifestly a pun 
on “messe de mariage” for anyone who is acquainted with the 
<<KV Joies de mariage>>, Our author is simply saying that 
there is no rhyme nor reason to mariage, But here we have our 
three characters coming to this “messe de mariage,” and, as 
we can see, poor “le monde” is in the middle, as though he had 
no choice in the matter —a favorite device of the author. The 
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“messe” of line 5 is doubtless the famous “nasse,” the “nasse 
de mariage,” the entrance to marriage, as well as to eternal 
misery on the earth for Man: “Ainsi demourra en tourmens 
tousjours, et finera miserablement ses jours,” 

Perhaps it is worthy of notice that “samere” is not only the 
origin of Man, but is here also the place of origin of our author: 
Mers. Mers-sur-l’Indre is in Berry (Indre), precisely where 
Marcel Cressot and Alfred Coville always believed the work to 
have been written, It should be remarked that in both lines 2 
and 7 “Le monde” is two feet in meter, and that this applies as 
well to the solution of the enigma: Abel Lemonde a Mers, 

As early as 1859, the bibliophile Jacob had pointed out that a 
“Lemonde” was author of the <<Grand Jubilé de Millan». How- 
ever, although Jacob was right in saying that the same Lemonde 
had written these two works, he did not succeed in establishing 
identity of authorship, This also, I believe, is demonstrable. 


Solution and Interpretation of the acrostic of the 
<<Grand Jubilé de Millan> 


L E MON DE 


Cs 
? 
1 Le nom de /’acteur vous povez cf, “En ces huyt lignes 
2 E/Entendre par ses lignes sept trouverez le nom de ce- 


3 M|Moins ne plus si bien vous voulez SERGE es CS 2d 


Joyes de mariage au 
4 O/Ordonner de chascun verset 


plaisir, etc.” 
5 N|Ne mectz ne oste rien qui soit 
6 D|Droictement la premiere lettre 


7 E|Excusez tant sens que mettre 


Now, if we take the last letters of the first five words of line 
1 and of the first three words of line 2, and work in both direc- 
tions from the “m” of “nom,” we get the following pattern: 


s-r-e-e-M-e-r-s 
+ 
Meers — Mers 


that is, Mers or Meers, 
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The key word is “nom,” because, like a key, when turned it 
gives Lemonde, which checks with the first letter in acheter 


down the side. Also, when treated as a key, it gives: nom/mon 
(Se 


= mon/nom, 

The key letter is the “-m-” of the key word “nom.” Starting, 
as we have said, from the key letter of the key word, and going 
both right and left, one obtains, by taking the last letter of each 
word: Mers, Meers. In the 15th century, the name of the town 
Mers-sur-l’Indre was spelled variously Mers, Mehers and 
Meers. 

Thus it is clear that our author is saying: 


LEMONDE, mon nom, Lemonde de Mers, Meers, |’au- 
teur, 


Now, this checks exactly with the solution of the enigma of 
the <<XV Joies de mariage>, Hence, it appears that the biblio- 
phile Jacob was correct in assuming these two works to have 
been written by the same man: Abel Lemonde de Mers, 

There has been much discussion as to whether or not our 
author was an ecclesiastic, because of what is said in the Pro- 
logue to the <XV Joies de mariage>: “,..moi aussi, pensant 
et considerant le fait de mariage, ou je ne fus oncques, pour ce 
qu’il a pleu 4 Dieu me mettre en autre ‘servage’, hors de fran- 
chise que je ne puis plus recouvrer...” Were it not that the 
very spirit of the work is in spots very contradictory to any ec- 
clesiastical status on the part of its author, there would be no 
discussion of this very controversial passage of the Prologue. 
However, it is certain that this disparity exists, just as surely 
as it does in the case for Guillaume Alecis as the author of the 
<Pathelin>, Raynaud” states that the word “servage” was 
never used in the Middle Ages as pertaining to ecclesiastical 
vows. It should be suggested at least that our author is here 
referring not to the Church at all, but possibly to his being a 
Rosicrucian, These men were not allowed to reveal their iden- 
tity. Furthermore, the very symbolism and mysticism found in 
the enigma of the <<XV Joies» seems to support this idea, 

Thus, in the enigma and in its solution, just as in each of the 
fifteen “joies,” Le Monde (Man) “est pris en la nasse (marriage), 
ot il est et sera tousjours et finera miserablement ses jours,” 

Thus spoke Abel Lemonde de Mers. 
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1. First published in the «Revue de Rouen>>, Oct. 1830. Cf. <Les 
Quinze Joies de mariage>, éd, Fernand Fleuret, Paris, Garnier, 1936, 
pp. ii-vi. 
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IS THE ‘BALLADE CONTRE LES ENNEMIS 
DE LA FRANCE’ BY VILLON? 
Winthrop H. Rice 
Syracuse University 


The question of the authenticity of the ‘Ballade contre les en- 
nemis de la France’ crops up from time to time in the literature 
of Villon studies, sometimes with an affirmative answer, some- 
times with a negative. But as yet no one has taken the trouble to 
investigate thequestion with any degree of thoroughness as a prob- 
lem by itself, The cases in which the subject has been approached 
have all brought it up as a side issue, in footnotes or in reviews of 
other items involving the poet. I propose to examine the problem 
a little more fully and in isolation, to determine the arguments pro 
and con, and to add to these a few additional ones, the tenor of 
which will become obvious as we proceed. Such an examination is 
nothing new in the history of Villon studies, for agreat many poetic 
odds and ends have been attributed to him only to be rejected later 
on various kinds of evidence. One need mention only such well- 
known items as <La Farce de maitre Pathelin> or the dramatic 
monologue of the <Franc-Archer de Bagnolet> to realize the ex- 
tent to which some over-zealous lovers of Villon have gone to in- 
crease the baggage of their favorite poet. The student of Villon 
should be as wary as possible in accepting as belonging to Villon 
poems which are not his with reasonable certainty, There are still 
some items appearing in modern editions of his collected works 
which have not been proved authentic beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
and the poem before us is one of them, 

This ‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la France’ first became a 
part of the corpus of Villon’s works with the edition published by 
the abbé Prompsault in 1832. Prompsault ascribes it to Villon on 
the authority of Bibliotheque Nationale ms. fr, 12490, in which it is 
found at the end of a series of ballades taken from the “Testament 
et Codicille” of Villon, and where it is followed by the notation “Cy 
finent les ballades de Villon.” This is the ms. R (for Robertet) of 
the modern editions of Villon; it has been rather conclusively shown 
to have been copied from an early print, and in general to lack 
valid manuscript authority. The abbé Prompsault would have the 
ballade grow out of Villon’s pique at the insult to France given by 
the English king Edward IV (1461-1483), as described by Rabelais 
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in a well-known but surely apocryphal anecdote; The position of 
the ballade in this manuscript seemed to the editor to be sufficient 
evidence of the authenticity of Villon’s authorship. 

Antoine Campaux, in his work on Francois Villon published in 
1859, accepts Prompsault’s attribution but gives an entirely differ- 
ent set of circumstances for its composition.* To him, the poem 
is the result of its author’s offended patriotism in reaction to the 
events occurring around the year 1454 when many acts of treason 
were being perpetrated. Campaux suggests the picture of the Pa- 
risian poet exhorting his companions to deeds of patriotism by 
hurling these invectives against not only the English but also those 
in France who had traitorous dealings with them. And yet it is 
with surprise that Campaux notes this spirit of patriotism in Vil- 
lon, particularly in a day when the “sentiment de la patrie” was, 
as he puts it, “quelque chose de si nouveau,”® 

Thus, with these first two men, we find that, while they agree 
in the attribution, one of them places the composition after the date 
of Villon’s disappearance and the other places it before the com- 
position of the <Lais>, 

Since the work of Campaux, several other eminent editors and 
scholars have accepted Villon’s authorship with little or no ques- 
tion. Auguste Longnon, in the first critical edition of the works of 
Villon, published in 1892, says that he cannot refrain from includ- 
ing this poem in his edition since ms, R includes it, “a tort d’ail- 
leurs,” among the ballades drawn from the “Testament et Codi- 
cille.”° What does he mean by the phrase “A tort d’ailleurs”? 
Does he mean that ms. R includes it wrongly, that it is not actually 
part of Villon’s work? Or does he mean that it is wrongly included 
in poems taken from the “Testament et Codicille” but still by Vil- 
lon? It is hard to say; but among the other poems included in this 
section of ms. R are many now found in the standard section of 
“noésies diverses” of modern editions. The term “codicille” was 
variously used in the early editions to refer to these “poésies di- 
verse” and to the <Petit Testament> or <Lais>, Whatever may 
be the case, the poem has consistently appeared in the editions 
since the time of Longnon, Gaston Paris, in the delightful little 
biography which he did in 1901, does not question the authenticity 
of the poem although, like Campaux, he expresses surprise at the 
display of patriotism on the part of Villon.’ Even in the detailed 
studies of Champion® and the extravagantly annotated edition of 
Thuasne,’ there is no hint of doubt as to the authenticity of the 
poem, 

It is in 1932 that the most detailed and most forceful defense of 
Villon’s authorship appears. In her review of the phototypographic 
reproduction of two Villon manuscripts by Jeanroy and Droz,*° 
Grace Frank takes exception to their summary dismissal of the 
ballade from the works of Villon, a dismissal based on an earlier 
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point of view expressed by Arthur Piaget which we shall examine 
shortly. Prof. Frank points out that ms. R, which is the only one 
to attribute the poem to Villon by name, is correct in all its other 
attributions to him — 22 in number.’’ She also mentions “similarity 
in form and content of the poem to those of Villon’s unquestioned 
works.” !” She mentions references in the poem to several persons, 
as well as the use of the term “infernaulx palus,” all of which are 
used also in the <<Testament>-, Furthermore, she analyzes the 
rhyme-schemes of Villon’s 30 ballades, showing that there are 12 
of one type, 11 of another, and only 2 individual schemes, of which 
the ‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la France’ is one. We Shall re- 
turn to a detailed discussion of this defense shortly, but first we 
must examine briefly the cases of those who have questioned 
Villon’s authorship. 

The earliest disagreement with Prompsault’s attribution is that 
of Bijvanck who, in his detailed and critical analysis of the so- 
called <<Petit Testament in 1882, points out that the position of 
the ballade at the end of the series in ms. R is not a cogent argu- 
ment,’* Having questioned the validity of ms. R as a manuscript 
source of Villon’s works, he proceeds to indicate many cases of 
mistaken groupings; in fact, he shows that in another of the manu- 
script sources of this ballade, it is found not at the end but in the 
middle of a series of poems authentically by Jean Meschinot. While 
unwilling tocarry this implication to any conclusion, he does affirm 
that the tone of the poem seems to him to be prior to Villon. 

In 1892, Arthur Piaget took occasion, in his review of Longnon’s 
edition of Villon’s works, to discuss the paternity of the ‘Ballade 
contre les ennemis de la France.’'* He offers essentially the same 
point of view as Bijvanck, but adds more examples of the lack of 
cogency of the physical position within a manuscript as an argu- 
ment toward authorship. We might add here that in still another 
manuscript source of this ballade, B. N. ms. fr. 24315 (neglected 
as source of the ‘Pendus’'®), it appears separated from the ‘Ballade 
des pendus’ by some 42 folios. In other words, in these “recueils 
de poésies” in which separate poems of Villon frequently appear, 
there is little or no attempt to group the works of each author to- 
gether as one would in a modern anthology. It is to be noted that, 
as Prof. Frank has remarked, ms, R is the only one that seems to 
attribute the poem to Villon, by the phrase “Cy finent les ballades 
de Villon,” Without wishing to make a categorical statement, it 
might be said that the scribe may have placed the line where he did 
by mistake, Stranger things have happened. 

We pass rapidly, with mere mention, over two other cases in 
which the authorship of Villon is questioned or denied, Lépelmann, 
in his edition of the “Cardinal de Rohan” manuscript of Berlin, 
puts Villon’s name to this ballade but adds a question mark, while 
Jeanroy and Droz, in the publication mentioned earlier in this 
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paper, categorically dismiss the poem on the basis of Piaget’s 
arguments, *’ 

Such is the history of the question to date. Let us now see how 
the arguments stack up, What of the most telling of the arguments 
advanced by Prof. Frank, the use in the ballade of references found 
elsewhere in Villon? (She lays no particular stress, incidentally, 
on the position of the ballade in ms. R). In the full poem, there are 
23 names used as examples of previous tortures or horrors; of 
these, only 5 are mentioned elsewhere in Villon, and it is on the 
basis of this restricted number that the authenticity is based. Ob- 
viously it would be absurd to allege —and Prof, Frank does not do 
so explicitly — that the simple fact of the use of any of these names 
by way of example of a theme would point to the author of the par- 
ticular piece. The names thus used in this ballade are common in 
the poetry of the times and throughout the medieval period. Were 
one to apply the implied principle to the two series of ballades of 
Michault Taillevent, the ‘Congié d’amours’ and the ‘Bien Allee’ 
(written probably around 1440),*® he would be forced to say that 
they were in fact by Villon (or the ballade in question by Taille- 
vent), for 4 of the 5 names under discussion, as well as the phrase 
“infernaulx palus,” appear in these poems, This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a reduction to the absurd, but it points up the lack of 
validity in the particular argument, for the names are current in 
the works of many predecessors of Villon such as Jean de Meung, 
Jean le Févre or Eustache Deschamps, to mention only a few whom 
Villon certainly knew. 

But since the statistical approach has been used to defend 
Villon’s authorship, let us use it in opposition —for, by now, it is 
evident that I do not believe that Villon wrote the poem in question, 
If, in the 30 ballades contained in the standard editions of today 
(Longnon-Foulet or Thuasne), 17 show one rhyme-scheme and 11 
show another, the fact that this one stands by itself would be an 
argument against rather than for authenticity. However, more 
important and more indicative than rhyme-scheme are the ques- 
tions of the number of syllables to the line and of the number of 
lines to the strophe. An examination of the 30 ballades from these 
points of view shows:1) there are lines only of 8 and of 10 syl- 
lables —this one has 10, a fact of no significance one way or the 
other; 2) 17 have 8 lines to the strophe, 11 have 10 lines, 1 has 12 
lines, and this one has 11. The 12-line ballade (‘Ballade au nom de 
la Fortune’), frequently mentioned as not up to the usual standard 
of Villon, has his name in the refrain, otherwise some might even 
be inclined to question its authenticity. 

There is, in addition, another tendency in Villon’s ballades, 
namely, to do what might be called “square” the syllable count 
with the number of lines: 8 and 8, 10 and 10. To be sure, this is 
not a tendency confined to this one author, but it is of importance 
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in our study of the problem before us, This “squaring,” then, is 
found in 25 of the 30 ballades; 4 of the remaining 5 have an even 
number of lines to the strophe (3 have 10lines to 10 syllables, one 
has 12 lines to 10 syllables).’® Thus, this ‘Ballade contre les 
ennemis de la France,’ with its 11 lines to 10 syllables, is the only 
one with neither “squaring” nor an even number of lines, just as it 
is one of the two which follows neither of the so-called typically 
Villon rhyme-schemes, 

If this poem is atypical in form, it is equally so in content and 
pattern of thought. The use of two lines for almost every impreca- 
tion is a more carefully arranged pattern than is found in most of 
Villon’s other ballades. The only “similarity in content,” as men- 
tioned by Prof, Frank, is actually with the ‘Ballade au nom de la 
Fortune,’ for here is found the same kind of thought-pattern, use of 
names by way of example and so on, And yet this other poem is the 
very one which has been looked upon as atypical and which violates 
the typical rhyme-scheme and the “squaring,” although it does use 
an even number of lines to the strophe. (Necessarily excluded from 
this discussion are those ballades which are mainly poetic tours de 
force wherein each line must embody a “contre-vérité,” a proverb 
or a paradox.) 

There is yet another point of view from which the ‘Ballade 
contre les ennemis de la France’ seems to go against the general 
current of Vilion’s concept of the ballade. A few years ago, I out- 
lined in <<Symposium»> what seems to me to be the characteristic 
stylistic structure of Villon’s use of this poetic form.’® Briefly it 
is this: ina remarkably large majority of these poems, the third 
strophe is notably more personal, more picturesque, more striking 
than the first two. It is as if the first two strophes serve asa 
general introduction leading up to the specific application which 
Villon wishes to make of his particular theme, and then the “envoi” 
completes the picture by reapplying the personal application to the 
general situation, Now, the ‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la 
France,’ because it completely lacks any such ideational pattern, 
served at this time as the best possible example of the small group 
of Villon’s ballades which do not show the characteristic pattern, 
Throughout the poem there is no indication of personal lyricism; 
the tone throughout is impersonal and general —a tone which is in 
contrast to the usual highly egocentric point of view of Francois 
Villon, 

This very egocentricity of the poet and the complete lack of it 
in this ballade strengthen the arguments against Villon’s author- 
ship, for the patriotic point of view expressed is so foreign to him 
that even those who specifically attribute the poem to him are sur- 
prised to find sucha spirit. This is particularly true of Campaux 
and Gaston Paris, Nowhere else in the works of Villon canone find 
the slightest hint of what might be called patriotism. When he 
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speaks of “le bon roy” Louis XI or of Marie d’Orleans, it is with 
the emotion of one who is filled with personal gratitude for great 
favors done, not with any sentiment of a subject for his king nor of 
a retainer for the family to which he is attached. And so it is in 
every case where one might expect to find some semblance of a 
patriotic reaction; Villon is at the center of the situation and the 
only emotion involved is a highly personal one, focused on the effect 
which the particular situation has on him and on him alone, 

In recapitulation, then, this ‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la 
France’ is attributed to Villon on the basis of ms. R; it uses, by 
way of example, several names used elsewhere in Villon (along 
with the phrase “infernaulx palus,” also repeated); and it is said 
to show “similarity in form and content to those of Villon’s un- 
questioned works.” But ms. R lacks authority; the position of the 
ballade in this manuscript inrelation to other poems of Villon can- 
not be accepted as incontrovertible proof of his authorship; statis- 
tical, stylistic, and ideational analysis show that this ballade is 
completely atypical from every standpoint. No single one of the 
arguments against the authorship of Villon would, in and of itself, 
be sufficient evidence, but the sum total gives ground for what 
seems to be reasonable doubt that Francois Villon was really the 
author of the ‘Ballade contre les ennemis de la France.’ 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS IN ITALY 
SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Edwin H. Cady 
Syracuse University 


If the bibliographical facts recorded here had been seasonably 
in the author’s hands, they might best have appeared in Mr. James 
Woodress’s <Howells and Italy>> (Duke University Press, 1952). 
As matters stand, they may be regarded as contributions toward 
an eventual revision of the distinguished Gibson and Arms, <A 
bibliography of William Dean Howells» on the one hand and, on the 
other, to the book on the vogue and reception of Howells in Italy 
which ought some day to be written. Howell’s years in Italy as 
American consul to Venice, to say nothing of his many happy subse- 
quent Italian contacts, were, as Mr. Woodress so ably shows, rich 
in personal culture, inspiration, and friendship for him. Clearly I- 
taly was one of the central experiences in his career. Consequently, 
his two earliest Italian publications, about which very little has been 
known, have been regarded as “highly desirable” bibliographically.’ 


I 


One of these was the guide-book to Venice which Howells trans- 
lated from the German sometime in the winter of 1863, dictating to 
his newly wedded bride,” presumably as a matter of simultaneously 
introducing her to the glories of Venice through the best available 
text and turning a charming penny with his publisher. Certainly it 
was much more a romantic and sentimental than a merely com- 
mercial occasion, for the Howellses used the returns to buy the 
young husband a gold watch (surely his first) from Switzerland,* 
And Howells cherished the watch all the rest of his long life, be- 
queathing it at last to his adored grandson with the express nota- 
tion that “my wife and I bought it in 1863 with our joint earnings.”* 
This work, with its rich cluster of biographical and intercultural 
associations, has never been found; but I think we are now as close 
to identifying it as we are likely to come. 

Before one begins to search for this book he knows three things 
about it: (1) there was such a book, as Howells several times 
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averred; (2) it was a translation from German”* (3) and, since 
the Howellses were married in Paris on December 24, 1862, and 
Howells had ordered his watch from Geneva by March e 1863, it 
was done in the winter of 1863. Starting with these facts, I dis- 
covered,° one turns to the <Bibliografia veneziana compilata da 
Girolamo Soranzo>, Venezia, 1885, to obtain useful further guid- 
ance, In the section headed ‘Storia di belle arti ed antichita’ (pp. 
601-641) occurs the sub-section ‘I. Descrizioni e guide generali 
della citta ed isole’ (601-604), and on page 603, in somewhat illogi- 
cal order, are the following items: 


#7438 Miller, Adalberto 


Venedig — Seine Kunstschatze und historischen 
Erinnerungen, Ein Wegweiser in der Stadt — 
und auf den benachbarten Inseln, von Adalb. 
Miller, 3te. Aufl., mit dem Plane der Lagunen., 
Venezia, 1869, in 16. 


#7439 Venice, Her art-treasures and historical asso- 
ciations —a guide to the city and the neighbor- 
ing islands. Translated from the 2nd. German 
edition of A. Miiller — with a map of the town 
and the lagoons, Venezia, 1864, in 16. 


It seems clear that #7439 is a translation of the second edition 
of the volume of which #7438 is the third edition. We are helped 
toward supposing that #7439 is the book we are looking for by the 
facts that it is the only English title in this section of Soranzo, the 
only translation from German into English which begins toconform 
to the requirement of date, and that the only remote competitor 


appears in the improbable (and for Howells impossible) English of 
the following: 


# 8600 WECK [sic] (a) [sic] in Venise [sic]. A com- 
plete guide book to the city and its environs — 
with two maps and numerous illustrations, 
seconde [sic] edition revised and enlarged. 
Venezia. Coen, 1869, in 16.’ 


Inquiry for this 1864 translation elicited rather dampening in- 
formation from the Biblioteca Nazionale di San Marco that no li- 
brary in Venice possesses a copy of the 1864 edition and that, in 
the opinion of Professor Leporace the volume is irretrievably lost 
(‘che dovette essere pubblicatain ristretto numero di esemplari”).® 
The Biblioteca Nazionale di San Marco does, however, have a copy 
of the second edition, of 1873,° and kindly permitted me to inspect 
it through interlibrary loan cooperation with Carolina Rediviva, 
the library of Uppsala University, Sweden, This 1873 edition, 
which I believe to be Howells’s original translation doctored up to 
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conform to the changes, especially political, which had occurred in 
the intervening decade, has the following bibliographical descrip- 
tion (designed to match those of Gibson and Arms): 


Venice, / [ornamental rule] / Her art-treasures / and / 
historical associations [short rule] / A guide to the city 
and the neighbouring islands / Translated from the third 
German edition / of / Adalbert Muller. / With a map of 
city and lagoons / Second edition / [wavy rule] / Venice / 
Munster’s successor / Ferd, Ongania / 1873. 


Collation: p, xxvii+ 326, 5 7/8 x 4 1/8 inches + xxviii of 
tourist ads on cerise paper. Title on binding: 
Miller / Guide / To Venice, gold-leaf on red 
patch with gold-leaf publisher’s device. Sim- 
ulated brown leather paper over boards. 


Since recovery of an example of the 1864 edition is improbable, 
and since the house of Ongania appears most unfortunately to have 
disintegrated, acceptance of the 1873 edition as at least basically 
Howells’s must rest on largely negative evidence plus impressions 
and speculations. The negative evidence is that which shows the 
entire lack of serious competitors for the 1864 edition plus the in- 
ternal evidence of the 1873 volume which organizationally and ty- 
pographically shows repeated instances of the carpentry by which 
hasty changes and corrections have been thrust into the text, al- 
most always to square with the new freedom of conditions under 
the Italian Republic in 1873 as opposed to those under the Austrian 
occupation of 1864. Stylistically this seems to me probably How- 
ells’s. The style is always smooth and competent, never the Eng- 
lish of a foreign speaker. Its diction and phrasing are consistently 
mid-Victorian American, not British. And, in the dozen or so in- 
stances where Style rises above a competent Englishing of detail- 
listing, it sounds ‘like Howells to one who has read a good deal of 
him, though of course this is impressionism, The occasional set- 
pieces on the glories of Venice are handled with the smoothness of 
diction and the special tricks of emphasis, climax, and ironic hu- 
mor which marked his early prose. This Venice is sometimes like 
a part of <Venetian life», But of course this is not final proof. It 
is only ground for supposing that the extant 1873 edition is a com- 
mercial adaptation of Howells’s probably non-extant translation 
from the German of a Venetian guide-book, 


II 


Among the Italian friends in whom Howells clearly took the 
most delight was the abbate don Caterino Frattini, professor at 
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the University of Padua and Longfellow enthusiast.*° Sometime, 
apparently in the summer of 1863, Howells’s friendship with 
Frattini was signalized by his giving the abbate a poem to be 
translated and published per nozze “on the occasion of the Zeni- 
Foratti nuptials.” When Howells wrote the above to accompany his 
sending a copy to his father on September 17, 1863, we were sup- 
plied with almost all which has previously been known about this 
fascinating and still-undiscovered publication, 

It is possible that this may be turned up by a searcher into the 
stacks of uncataloged per nozze publications in some of the great 
Italian libraries. Until it does appear, we shall probably have to 
remain satisfied with the information contributed by the late Dr. 
Pietro Zorzanello of the Biblioteca San Marco in Venezia. “Frat- 
tini ha veramente tradotto e pubblicato qualche cosa del Howells,” 
he wrote, “poiché nelle <<Memorie antiche e recenti di defunti ita- 
liani>> di G. Sorgato, Padova 1870, a pag. 14, commemorandosi don 
Caterino Frattini, morto di 46 anni in Padova il 15 dic. 1869, si 
cita di lui, come edita, ma senza indicazione dell’anno e del tipo- 
grafo: ‘La Primavera, ode di D. Howells [sic], versione dall’in- 
glese,’”!2, Neither Dr. Zorzanello nor the Biblioteca Universitaria 
di Padova nor the Centro Nazionale di Informazioni Bibliografiche 
could find a copy, however, when queried. 

In the absence of the broadside itself, one turns again to specu- 
lation, Howells was always a canny exploiter of his creative pro- 
duction, and in the early Venetian years he was trying to establish 
himself as a poet. It is not likely that he allowed a poem, previ- 
ously unpublished,'*® te rest in the obscurity of an occasional Ital- 
ian translation, especially if he thought it good enough to offer on 
the nuptial altar in the first place. Looking ahead in his publica- 
tion to find a ‘Primavera,’ one’s eye lights on a very promising 
candidate entitled ‘A springtime,’ which Howells published in 
<<Commonwealth> magazine for April 1,1864. Written in “Colum- 
bus, O., June, 1861,”"* when Howells himself was newly much in 
love with the visiting girl from Vermont whom he eventually mar- 
ried, this would make a fitting epithalamium. In six stanzas of re- 
strained passion Howells begins by celebrating “That day when 
doubt is ended, / And at last the spring is come” in the natural 
world, Then he turns in the climactic two stanzas to celebrate 
“The spring that is come in me”: 


For my soul is held in silence 
A rapture, great and dumb,-- 

For the mystery that lingered, 
The glory that is come!*® 


Again we have, bibliographically, not proof but new evidence 
and, I think, a reasonable degree of probability that ‘A springtime’ 
was Howells’s per nozze Zeni-Foratti poem. 
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III 


Great as the significance of Italy to Howells and through him 
upon his American audience was, it is apparent that a useful and 
interesting book could be made from the corresponding point of 
view: a study of Howells’s impact upon Italy, Italian libraries and 
manuscript holdings must have many revealing records proper to 
that work. The two of these which have been brought to my atten- 
tion are Francesco Dall’Ongaro’s <<Stornelli politici e non poli- 
tici>, Milan, 1883, and Ugo Ojetti, <<L’ America vittoriosa>>, Milan, 
1899. 

Howells’s critical attention to the poems of Dall’Ongaro in the 
<<North American review> and <<Modern Italian poets>, 1887, has 
been amply discussed by Mr. Woodress,** who also notes that the 
preface (signed “W. D. Howelly”) to the <Stornelli>> was a trans- 
lation into Italian of a Howells review of Dall’Ongaro done in 1868. 
There is, however, a still more interesting Howells association, 
on page 161, in the stornello rather fantastically entitled ‘A. W. 
Hawell.’ Part of the mystery of that is cleared up by the table of 
contents entry which reads ‘A W, Hawell.’ The rest of it must be 
set down to the difficulty which Dall’Ongaro or his printers had 
with Howelis’s Welsh patronym. “Hawell” is only a little worse 
than “Howelly.” 

To grasp the full import of. the very felicitous little poem, a 
reader must realize that Howells had translated some of Dall’On- 
garo’s stornelli into English for the <<North American review 
and sent them to him. 


A. [sic] W. Hawell 


Uno stormo di garruli stornelli 
Rivolarono a me dall’occidente. 
Guardai un poco, ed eran proprio quelli, 
Che m’usciron dal core e dalla mente, 
Ma rivestiti d’abiti novelli 
Per esser grati all’una e all’altre gente. 


Che siate benvenuti da quei mari, 
Nunzf di liberta, stornelli cari; 


Che siate benvenuti a’ patrii liti, 
O pellegrini degli Stati Uniti, 


Siate pegno d’amor fra le due rive 
Dove la liberta fiorisce e vive. 


To clarify the poem for Italian readers and, luckily, to place iden- 
tification of “Hawell” as indubitably Howells for us, Dall’Ongaro 
added a footnote reference #55 which, followed back to page 273, 
says: “In occasione che mand6 i miei Stornelli da lui tradotti in 
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inglese e stampati a Boston.” Altogether it makes a pretty speci- 
men from a region little known to the history of comparative lit- 
erature or cultural studies. 

Ojetti’s sidelight on Howells comes from the book of a percep- 
tive traveller, knowledgeable enough to preface his volume with a 
quotation from Emerson’s <Representative men», who was im- 
pressed with <L’America vittoriosa> over Spain in 1899, The 
greater weight of his book is given to Washington and matters of 
high political moment, though he also visited New York, Chicago 
and Pullman, Partly, apparently, to make a pilgrimage to Emer- 
son’s Concord, he came to “L’Atene di America” and made a visit 
where Italians were always welcome — at the homeof “Mr. Howells, 
il pid popolare romanziere dell’Unione, un uomo piccolo canuto 
lindo e cordiale che adora l’Italia.”’’ If he had said “most presti- 
gious” rather than “most popular,” he would have been nearer the 
truth, He stayed with Howells in Maine for two days and learned 
to understand the “leggiadra ironia” which so many modern read- 
ers have not stopped to hear. What he chose to record, however, 
was only that Howells was opposed to war on principle and to the 
Spanish-American for particular anti-imperialist reasons. In it- 
self his record shows mainly once more that Howells and Italians 
were usually mutually “simpatici.” What more may there be, for 
example, among his other publications or his papers? 


1, William Gibson and George Arms, <A bibliography of William Dean 
Howells», New York, 1948, p.7. See also items 63-B and “Circa 63-C,” 
yoy, alts}, 

2, See Mildred Howells, ed., <<Lifeinletters of William Dean Howells, > 
New York, 1928, I, 64-65 (March 15, 1863), II, 136; also W. D. Howells, 
<<Venetian life>-, Boston, 1907, p. 419. 

3. <<Life in letters~, I, 64. 

4. Howells’s will as quoted by <The New York times~-, May 19, 1920, 
p. 23. 

5. <<Venetian life, Boston, 1907, p. 419. 
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THE NATURE AND TECHNIQUE OF FRENCH 
DRAMATIC PARODY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Seymour Travers 
Champlain College 
State University of New York 


That the parody in dramatic form was a vastly popular form of 
entertainment in France in the nineteenth century — and before — 
has already been amply demonstrated.’ How did these parodies go 
about the business of amusing the theatre-going public? While 
burlesquing some well-known works, did parodists evolve any for- 
mulas, methods of procedure, or technique that proved effective 
enough to warrant more or less general acceptance? In this brief 
analysis we shall see in action some of the common devices that 
were uSed. 


I. PLOT CHANGES — By its very nature as an imitative piece 
of work, the parody is perforce least distinguished in plot. For the 
most part the original plot is rather servilely followed. From that 
development there are two wholly natural departures: 

(1) The pace of the action is considerably accelerated. A par- 
ody, light and quasi-farcical affair that it is, cannot risk boredom. 
It must keep moving rapidly and give the spectator no pause to re- 
flect upon the bareness of the structure. Besides, the audience is 
presumed to be fully acquainted with the object of the parodist’s 
satire. People are not amused by an imitation if they are not fa- 
miliar with what is being imitated. It thus becomes unnecessary 
for the parody to spend much time on the very things that account 
in large measure for the length of the original, i.e., exposition, 
character delineation and long, involved dialogue or monologue. 
Indeed, the stripping of the plot to its bare essentials serves the 
purpose of the parodist admirably inasmuch as it leaves the field 
free for jests or criticisms and practically excludes the possibi- 
lity that any of these may miss fire. 

In order to achieve this desirable swift pace, a good deal of 
“telescoping” or condensation is resorted to. One character may 
be called upon to fill what were two separate roles in the original. 
For example, in <La Dame aux cobéas», Pamphile is both the 
doctor and the fiancé of Marguerite’s friend, two distinctly differ- 
ent characters in <La Dame aux camélias». Lengthy conversa- 
tions are abbreviated, and in the process an apparent injustice is 
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sometimes done the parodied play by removing the motivation for 
a change brought about in the character’s attitude by precisely the 
omitted portion of dialogue. In the younger Dumas’ <La Femme 
de Claude>-, Cantagnac, desiring to secure Césarine’s aid in ob- 
taining the secret of her husband’s invention, has to threaten to 
disclose to the latter exceedingly compromising information he 
has gathered concerning her before he can induce her to fall in 
with his scheme, But in the parody merely the beginning and end 
of this conversation are given, making Césarine’s capitulation ab- 
surdly precipitate. Again, in <<La Dame aux camélias>-, Prudence 
informs Marguerite that Armand is waiting in her apartment. 
Marguerite refuses to receive him and asks Prudence to tell him 
so, There follows a scene, not very long, but sufficiently explana- 
tory for us to be able to accept her final weakness in allowing her 
refusal to lapse. The parody, however, runs both attitudes into the 
Same speech: 


POMPETTE (d’un air digne) — Non, jamais! Je veux rom- 
pre avec lui; la sagesse, mon repos, la raison, la pru- 
dence, le devoir, la réflexion, ma dignité, tout me com- 
mande de ne plus le recevoir. (On sonne.) On sonne, 
ouvre-lui! 


(2) The other general exception to the formula of strict ad- 
herence to the plot of the original is likewise demanded by the 
genre, A tragic ending to an uproariously funny play would obvi- 
ously be unwelcome. Hence, the parodist must alter the unhappy 
ending of a tragedy to keep the audience in a cheerful mood 
throughout. 

The procedure varies, though even here one would have scant 
cause for distribution of prizes for ingenuity. For <<Dalila et 
Samson>>, a parody of one of Octave Feuillet’s plays, the parodists 
do not even bother to invent a happy ending: 


TROPSERIN — Mon malheur est au grand complet!..., 
J’ai justement un pistolet 
Pour terminer cette tragédie: 
Aprés tant de calamités, 
Oui, de mourir j’ai grande envie... 


CASCARINA — (entrant par la droite) 
Non, on ne meurt pas aux Variétés! 


MARIOLI — Elle a raison! 


Marioli calls Cauchemardius and Filasse from the wings and they 
all sing a final gay chorus, leaving the play without any ending to 
all intents and purposes, thereby illustrating as nothing else could 
the fact that in a parody nobody is expected to have any more in- 
terest in the plot than as a basis for jests and criticism. So long 
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as the original plot served, that. was used; but when the end was 
reached and found unsuitable, all pretense of play-acting was 
dropped and the audience inferentially told that that being all there 
was, they could go home now, In «Le Nez de Cyrano> the hero 
returns from battle with a nose of more modest proportions, and 
the dead cadets arise to sing a final chorus. Cyrano-Guignol re- 
vives when Roxane declares she has always loved him alone and 
would have been happy to be his wife. A similar resurrection takes 
place in a parody of Dumas’ «<Antony>>. Incidentally, we have here 
an implied criticism of the melodramatic ending of <Antony>. 
Madelon Lescaut also comes to life again when she hears that the 
grapes she had eaten were not poisoned after all. Instead of rid- 
ding the scene of the czar by poisoning, the parody of Scribe’s <La 
Czarine> sends him off to Charenton as a lunatic. Floggings too 
are a favorite substitute for the death penalty. They occur in in- 
numerable parodies of the plays of Scribe, Dumas, Delavigne, 
Hugo, etc. In <<Le Gueux>, one of several parodies of Casimir 
Delavigne’s <<Le Paria>, a prison sentence replaces the supreme 
penalty, and even this ending is modified, for there is a point in 
the text that reads “Fin de la tragédie,” after which a group of 
fellow-workmen disperse the policemen who are leading the hero 
off to jail, They then contrive to get him married to the boss’s 
daughter. 


Il. CHOICE OF CHARACTERS’ NAMES —The names of the 
characters are, almost without exception, either puns upon the 
names of the corresponding characters in the original or at least 
comic designations distinctly reminiscent of the role they fill. 
Whenever possible they are both. Dortu stands for Tudor in 
Hugo’s <Marie Tudor>>; Ruy Blag for Ruy Blas; Gigot for Giraud 
in Dumas fils’ <La Question d’argent»>; Maussade for Caussade in 
Sardou’s <<Nos Intimes». In other plays, Omelette stands for 
Hamlet; Le Roi Lu for Le Roi Lear; Bonnemine for Commine; and 
Monsalo for Salomon. The following are some examples of names 
chosen to indicate the character’s function or role in the play: in 
parodies of the melodrama, Bénini indicates the omnipresent naive 
child; Brigandos, Faquini, Poignardini, Barbaro, Férocios, and 
Sombrina are desperate characters presumably of foreign origin; 
while Amoroso and Fleur d’Amour are the virtuous heroes, Scri- 
varius, in a parody of Augier’s <<Fils de Giboyer>, is a secretary. 
Cyraunez de Blairgerac gives adequate prominence tothe hero’s 
outstanding feature, while Ragoutneau is a fairly happy choice for 
the caterer to poets, Mme Cancan represents the gossiping woman 
in <<Antony>, and Batardi does for the title character of the same 
play. Mme Barbe-Bleue gives a succinct picture of the infamous 
Marguerite de Bourgogne of <La Tour de Nesle>. Dandinville, 
representing the Danville of Delavigne’s <L’Ecole desvieillards>, 
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suggests that other unhappy husband, Moliére’s Georges Dandin. 
Lucien de Batifole recalls the gay life of Lucien de Riverolles of 
<<Francillon>, while Nonnette renders the sedate temperament of 
his little sister, Annette. Francillon herself is harshly judged 
when she is called Fransouillon. Poltroneschi is the cowardly 
Monaldeschi of Dumas pére’s <Christine>-. La Soupiére appro- 
priately enough is the innkeeper, La Huriére, of the same author’s 
<<La Reine Margot». 

If many of the above may be construed as implied criticism of 
the characters involved, the following are further examples of that 
tendency: Roger de Montfort, the French governor in <Les Vépres 
Siciliennes>>, who takes a nap at a critical point in the story and 
changes his plans so often, is called Francois L’Endormi in one 
parody and Girouette in another. In the same play Gaston, who is 
always engaged in giving voice to dire forebodings, is mischie- 
vously named by one parodist Gascon, dit la Gaité. In another De- 
lavigne play, <Le Paria>, Idamore is judged to be boresome, 
hence called Ilmandor; his father Zarés is considered lazy and 
called Paresse; while his talkative friend Alvar becomes Bavard. 
The name Polisson, substituted in a parody of <La Reine Margot>- 
for D’Alencgon, betrays what the parodist thinks of the latter’s con- 
duct. 


Ill. REDUCTION OF RANK=— Perhaps the principal source of 
humor in these dramatic parodies was the reduction of the rank or 
social station of the characters. Thus, the queen of Sweden be- 
comes the queen of washerwomen in <Tristine>; King Charles Ix 
becomes Charles Lebeuf, a lowly deputy-mayor in <La Reine Ar- 
got>-, while Catherine de Medicis becomes Catiche, a greengrocer, 
in <Le Brutal>> (a parody of <Henri III et sa cour>); Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mary Stuart become, in «Marie Jobard>, the present and 
former owners respectively of a village inn at Pontoise; Emperor 
Charles-Quint becomes Crécoquin, a police superintendent in 
<<Jean-Jean Don Juan»; King Louis XI becomes, in <Louis 
Bronze>, a jailer at Poissy, while the duc de Nemours becomes a 
paper dealer. A count becomes a first-class butcher’s assistant in 
<<Réduction de rédemption>; a countess becomes a baker in <Avez- 
vous besoin d’argent?>; a high priest becomes a clothes-dyer in 
<<Le Gueux>, or else a chief acrobat in <Le Paria de la rue Per- 
cée>. Elsewhere, a famous portrait painter becomesa simple sign 
painter and a doctor becomes a veterinarian or an apothecary. 
Desgrieux, of <<Manon Lescaut>, turns up as Gueugueux, a pastry- 
cook’s assistant in <Madelon Lescaut>. 


IV. FAMILIARITY OF LANGUAGE — Along with their fall in 
social status, the characters of course display an equivalent drop 
in the tone of their dialogue. Bakers, acrobats, and washerwomen 
translate the lofty sentiments of kings and queens into their own 
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piguant idiom. Mary Stuart, for example, gives vent to her satis- 
faction with the insults she has heaped on Queen Elizabeth. Her 
bombastic speech in the original consumes over fifty words ending 
majestically with “J’ai porté le poignard au coeur de ma rivale.” 
Her counterpart in the parody declares with delightful simplicity, 
“J’y ai donné son paquet.” 

The guignol parodies naturally enough very often resort to such 
familiarity. Criticism, that more subtle function of parody, is 
here virtually non-existent, and so aside from an occasional ex- 
parte beating administered by or to one of the puppets, it might be 
said that the sole source of humor is the more terre-a-terre 
flavor of the language used, The following, for example, is Gui- 
gnol’s reply to the messenger bringing hima challenge from the 
Prince de Grenade in <<Robert le Diable>: 


GUIGNOL —IIl est donc bien embarrassé de sa peau, ce 
gone? Jl adonc fini de bien faire? Il n’adonc point de 
pitié pour sa pauvre carcasse? Va lui dire de ma part 
qu’il peut numéroter ses cételettes, pour que son médecin 
se trompe pas en les lui recollant! 


Again, in a parody of <<Cyrano de Bergerac>, Guignol, hoping that 
the rendezvous Roxane has given him signifies that she loves him, 
has prepared a letter which he means to offer her upon the slight- 
est encouragement. He outlines his plan thus: 


GUIGNOL — Au moindre mot d’espoir, je tire ma babil- 
larde, je lui colle dans les menottes et je m’esbigne... 


Alongside of the guignol parody, another rich mine for this type 
of humor was the pot pourri as practiced in the early part of the 
century, especially by Marc-Antoine Désaugiers. The pot pourri 
is not a play, but a facetious review of one. The reviewer is a 
“type populaire,” a sort of Jimmy Durante, “enfant terrible,” rep- 
resentative of the riffraff of Paris —in short, a theatre-going Gav- 
roche, or else a provincial peasant type. His name may be Titi, 
Cadet Buteux, Cadet Roussel, Fouyou, Jéré6me Gacheux, Fanfan, or 
Boniface Caquet. He attends a performance, usually the first, of a 
play or opera and proceeds to set down his impressions of what he 
saw, or at least to dictate them to his “secretary,” for he can not 
always write, Of course his language smacks of his milieu. Let us 
examine one or two of the products of his mischievous pen. 

In Casimir Delavigne’s <<Le Paria< there appears to be one 
fly in the ointment of the high priest’s happiness, and that is the 
arrogance of the hero, whose success as a warrior has made him 
a challenge to the high priest’s own haughty superiority. Now the 
hero is in love with the high priest’s daughter and the latter reci- 
procates his affection. So the high priest plans to humble him by 
offering him his daughter’s hand. One can readily imagine what 
our rascal Cadet Buteux, will think of this: 
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le Paria 
Commenc’ pour amorcer l’papa, 
Par lui faire le mine.... 
Lui dit: vous ét’ ci, vous ét’ ca.... 
Enfin le traite comme un négre.,... 
Faut croir’ qu’les mouch’s, dans c’pays-la, 
S’prenn’ avec du vinaigre, 
T’auras ma fille, 
Lui dit l’grand prétre entendant ca, 
J’avais en vue une autr’ famille 
Mais drés que tu m’insult’ 4 ce point-1a, 
T’auras ma fille. (bis) 


Finally, here is a typical deflation of a declamatory tirade: Origi- 
nal (Delavigne’s <L’Ecole des vieillards>): 


HORTENSE [to a duke who has just avowed his love] — 
Se peut-il? vous osez...muette a ce langage 
J’hésite, et doute encor qu’a ce point l’on m’outrage... 
Vous remplissez mon cceur d’effroi. 


Pot pourri (Cadet Buteux’s version): 


— Eh ben! en v’la d’un’ sévére, 
Pour qui donc que vous m’prenez! 
Fichez-moi |’camp! 


V. PUNS AND PLAYS ON WORDS — Needless to say, puns and 
plays on words are not confined to the titles and names of charac- 
ters. This lowest but most dependable fcrm of humor is indulged 
to the utmost in the text as well. Among heaps of incredibly bad 
puns there are here and there some Surprisingly good ones. Cy- 
rano has just gotten angry with someone for talking about his nose, 
which gives rise to the following: “Fcartons ce sujet, et causons 
nez en moins.” A guignol parody of the same play contributes its 
share: 


LE BREY — Voila un amusant patissier. 
GNAFRON —C’est comme ¢a que les gens qui patissent... rient. 


And Cyrano-Guignol replies to the objection that he is making the 
poor famished cadets cry by declaring that it’s all right because 
“ils ne doivent pas m’entendre, puisque ventre affamé n’a point 
d’oreilles.” Adéle’s sister reads her a note that has been received 
from the parody’s equivalent for Antony: 

“Ou vous m’aimez encore, ou vous m’avez oublie. Je 
viens de je ne sais ou, je repars pour je ne sais ou. Je 
voudrais vous voir avant...mais ou? ...Batardi. Ce 15 
aout,...” (S’interrompant) C’est un billet doux! 


Francillon has been out skating with her sister-in-law. This 
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seems to reassure her friend, Thérése. She is now certain that 
Francillon has not deceived her husband as she had threatened to 
do: “Parce que l’on ne patine pas avec l’amour!” A dramatist’s 
name is toyed with in a parody of one of his plays: 


Lorsque je vois ces faux amis 
Dans la maison nourris, admis, 
Cela me met en rage; 

Mais quand on peut les désunir, 
Les détruire, ou les applanir 
Ca r’dou (4 fois) 

Ca r’double le plaisir. 


A favorite which occurs in a number of parodies is the following: 


— Qu’est devenu Cadet? 
— Il est occis. 
— Oh! que non! 
— Oh! que si! 


Incidentally, it is not at all uncommon to find such an insertion 
of an elegant or archaic word in these parodies. It is incongruous, 
hence amusing, to hear it from the lips of one who has accustomed 
us to more salty language. Thus, the same character who says, 
“Tache de te fourrer ga dans la caboche!” soon after blossoms 
forth with “Qui donc frappe a mon issue?” 


VI. EXAGGERATION — Extravagant exaggerations constitute a 
device so universally characteristic of the parody that the latter 
term is not infrequently used as a synonym for exaggeration. Such 
distortion may take the form of caricature of the plot, of the traits 
or the speech of certain characters in the original, or even of the 
logic involved. In any case, the amusement arising from this 
stretching of a point may be either an end in itself or it may em- 
body a criticism of the absurdity of the original. Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s fighting with a hundred men in one evening furnished the 
parodists with an opportunity too good to miss. What more obvious 
than to run the figure up a trifle more each time the incident is 
mentioned, until they reached “cent mille sergents de ville que 
vous avez exterminés?” Then, as if it needed exaggeration, even 
poor Cyrano’s nose is enlarged upon: 


CYRAUNEZ — ...il est minuit moins |’quart. 
LES AUBRAYS — A quoi donc vois-tu ca? 
CYRAUNEZ — Mais je vois ga par terre. 
L’ombre de mon piton fait un cadran solaire. 


In Feuillet’s <<Dalila~- the Italian nobleman Carnioli has taken 
under his wing a promising young violinist-composer, Roswein. 
Whenever he addresses him, he invariably has a generous supply 
of abusive language to hurl at him, usually of course in a spirit of 
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banter. The parody runs all these unflattering epithets together so 
closely that the Italian’s speeches seem to be reduced to nothing 
but a continuous flow of invective against the young man of whom 
he is so fond: 


MARIOLI — Descends donc, animal... 

TROPSERIN — Merci, chevalier, je n’ai pas soif. Si vous 
Saviez <.; 

MARIOLI — Quoi, cornichon? 

TROPSERIN — Une grande nouvelle! 

MARIOLI — Qu’est-ce, grosse béte? 

TROPSERIN — Elle m’adore. 

MARIOLI — Qui, sacripant? 

TROPSERIN — Elle! Filasse...et je l’épouse. 

MARIOLI — Ah! brute! imbécile! jobard! 

TROPSERIN — C’est dréle! cet homme me chérit, et il 
me traite comme un chien. O sainte amitié! que tu es 
parfois cocasse!... 

MARIOLI — Ah! drdéle! polisson! crétin! ... Uncigare, 
brigand? Tiens, en voila des cigares...comme tu n’en 
as jamais fumé, savoyard!...Du feu, rapiat? 


Parodies in dramatic form in the nineteenth century did not 
confine themselves to making sport of plays. They occasionally 
gave their attention to widely read novels, treatises, social, politi- 
cal, and literary movements, etc. Many parts of Michelet’s <L’A- 
mour >> are Such fantastic poppycock that it is not always easy to 
determine whether it is the original or the parody that is being 
quoted. “Je crois avoir sérieusement supprimé la vieille femme,” 
says he. “On n’en rencontrera plus.” Since Michelet contends that 
there should be no man servant about the house, poor Alexis, the 
butler in the parody, is to be released. They plan to marry him 
off to Madame Camisole, the caretaker. Alexis is something less 
than overjoyed, even though book in hand, his employer keeps 
quoting Michelet to him: 


ALEXIS (bondissant) — Ah! ciel! ...mais elle a cinquante 
et quelques!... 

TOURMALET (avec force) — Il n’y a point de vieilles 
femmes! (feuilletant rapidement le livre) Livre V, Cha- 
PiLLe lV: 

ALEXIS (étonné) — Plait-il? ...vous dites ... plus de 
vieilles femmes? 

TOURMALET (s’animant) — La vieille femme est suppri- 
mée dans la société moderne!... 

ALEXIS — Pas possible! 

TOURMALET (le secouant) — Tu n’as des yeux que pour 
le visage, imbécile!...Mais les bras, les épaules, n’ont 
que vingt-cing ans, lorsque le visage en a quarante! 
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ALEXIS — Croyez-vous? 

TOURMALET — C’est que le ‘coude, entendez-vous, est 
capitonné de fossettes adorables! . 

ALEXIS (comme enivré) — Ah! one ...Vous croyez que 
madame Camisole... 

TOURMALET — C’est que la peau, parée d’un délicat 
embonpoint, a gagné l’éclat du lis et de la rose thé! 
ALEXIS — Le lis et la rose thé!...Assez, Monsieur, as- 
sez! (Il sort précipitamment.) 

TOURMALET (avec enthousiasme) — Cinquante ans pas- 
sés!...est-il heureux! 


But poor Alexis returns, very much disillusioned: 


ALEXIS (criant) — Ah! Monsieur!...ah! Madame!...on 
m’a trompé!...(A Tourmalet) Vous m’avez trompé, Mon- 
sieur! 

BRIANCON — Qu’y a-t-il? 

ALEXIS (trés ému) — Je descends a la loge, décidé a 
passer portier...M’ame Camisole était en train de s’ha- 
biller...Je tombe a ses pieds...je cherche le lis et la 


rose thé...Je t’en souhaite!...pas plus de lis que de 
rose!...pas méme de fossettes!...Et on ose imprimer 
qu’il n’y a plus de vieilles femmes!...Il n’y en a peut- 


étre pas beaucoup, mais il en reste encore une, je vous la 
garantis, celle-1la. 


VII. SARCASM — While comic exaggeration is sometimes an 
end in itself, sarcasm rarely, if ever, is. There is always some 
expressed or implicit criticism. In Dumas fils’ <<La Question 
d’argent> the hero often refers to the emptiness of his purse, but 
does nothing to remedy the situation, while constantly maintaining 
an aristocratic air. The parodist is not impressed: 


RAISINET — Ah! qu’il est doux de ne rien faire! 

Qu’il est doux de n’pas travailler! 

Paresser la journée entiére 

C’est l’moyen de n’pas s’ennuyer! 
Qu’est-ce que je ferai bien...pour ne rien faire... (Re- 
fléchissant) Si je ne travaillais pas...c’est ga... 
MADAME CAVATY (sortant de sa boutique) — Eh! c’est 
ce joli fainéant de Raisinet, si vous vouliez travailler... 
RAISINET — Travailler? Allons donc! Le travail est pour 
les esprits vulgaires...les paresseux, c’est l’avenir de 
la France! 


The same playwright’s most famous work, <La Dame aux caméli- 
as>>, an attempt to rehabilitate the fallen woman, left one parodist, 
at least, highly sceptical: 
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MARGUERITE (presque réveuse) — Je suis une pauvre 
femme, allez; il y a comme cela des hommes qui m’em- 
ménent souper a la Maison d’Or... quand je n’ai pas faim 
...et il n’y a pas a dire, mon bel ami, (s’essuyant les 
yeux) faut que je consomme...c’est eux qui régalent... 
ARMAND (a part) —Oh! les infames!... 

MARGUERITE — Ce n’est pas tout...le lendemain, Ar- 
mand, ces gens ne rougissent pas de nous envoyer des 
cachemires de l’Inde, que nous acceptons; des maisons de 
campagne a Auteuil, que...nous acceptons; ‘des contrats 
de rente, que nous acceptons, pauvres victimes!... 
ARMAND — Oh! les laches! oh! je la réhabiliterai, cette 
femme! ... 


In Augier’s <<Le Fils de Giboyer>>, Maximilien. is quite angry when 
Fernande offers him no more than tl:e customary cold indifference 
one would expect of a refined girl toward her father’s newly hired 
secretary. The parodist’s opinion of Maximilien’s resentment is 
obvious: 


SCRIVARIUS — En voila une pimbeche! Figurez-vous que 
je lui fais ’honneur d’étre poli avec elle; eh bien, elle ne 
m’en est pas du tout reconnaissante...un homme de mé- 
rite tel que moi, elle ne tombe pas seulement un brin 2 
mes genoux! Quelle hauteur! 


VIII. OTHER VARIETIES OF FACILE HUMOR — Aside from 
puns, reduction of rank, and comic exaggeration, there are a num- 
ber of devices and stock jests which parodists employed very gen- 
erouSly to keep the public laughing with little effort. 

One such device is the constant repetition of some formula 
reminiscent of the original or its author. Jean Giraud, the shady 
financier of Dumas fils’ <<La Question d’argent>, is forever of- 
fering to invest people’s money for them with a view to fantastic 
profits. In the parody Jean Gigot pops up at every turn with the 
same offer in standardized form; “Je suis bon enfant, moi...tout 
rond...je veux faire votre fortune ...avez-vous besoin d’argent?” 
In a parody of the same author’s <<Le Fils naturel>>, whenever the 
hero puts on his gloves or <uttons his frock-coat, it is an infallible 
sign that he is about to announce with the utmost formality a very 
grave decision. A certain count in Paillerou’s <Héléne~ is im- 
pelled by circumstances to break his engagement to a charming 
young lady and then to reconsider. These successive changes of 
mind lead the parodist to adopt what amounts to a sort of barome- 
ter of the count’s unstable emotions. With each change in the situ- 
ation he has the count announce, “J’épouse!” or “Je n’epouse plus!” 

There are, to be sure, little jests of all sorts. A character, for 
example, enters and asks very mysteriously: 
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— Personne ne m’écoute? 

— Non. ‘ 

— En ce cas, ce n’est pas la peineque je parle, si per- 
sonne.... 

— Personne que moi, imbécile! 


As might be expected, by far the most abundant jokes are those 
having to do with some aspect of sex or marriage. On their bridal 
night, Hernani tries three times to lead dona Sol away, but she 
prefers to linger awhile and admire the stillness of the night and 
the beauty of the moon. Hernani is very patient with her. One can 
not say as much for his representative in the parody, who asks: 


Nous allons donc, ma mie, 
Faire toute la nuit un cours d’astronomie? 


In view of Queen Margot’s preoccupation with handsome young de 
la Mole, a parodist foresees marital embarrassments ahead for 
the new king: 


Vive Henri quatre! 
Et lon voit la-dessus 
La toile s’abattre, 
Nous laissant convaincus 
Que l’grand Henri quatre 
Sera roi des...frangais [sic ]. 


Or one of the newlywed Danaides has acquired a very cautious 
husband, It is hard to blame him. After all, in a large dormitory 
accommodating fifty couples, mistakes will happen: 


UN MARI (a4 sa femme) — Ah! ga, dis-donc, p’tite femme, 
ne va pas te tromper de numéro; je suis neuf. 


Guignol, in a parody of <<Robert le Diable>, is far from content 
with the assurance that the princess’s heart is his. “Mais si je 
n’ai rien que le coeur,” he asks plaintively, “et puis qu’elle donne 
le reste 4 un autre?”...Gnafron, about to be hanged by Guignol, 
enters a plea for mercy on the ground that he is about to be mar- 
ried. Guignol promptly relents, assuming that the result will be 
the same after all: “Ah! si tu te maries, c’est différent! Te vas 
te mettre la corde au cou; j’ai pas besoin de te pendre.” 

There remains to be mentioned among the means employed to 
entertain a parody audience that of the pointed allusion to persons, 
events, or circumstances of current interest. These references 
may be to things or people connected with the theatre. However, a 
large number of them have no such connection, are more universal 
in scope and correspondingly less likely to miss the mark. Who, 
for instance, in 1869, following Napoleon III’s ill-fated Mexican 
venture, could have failed to get the point of this way of expressing 
complete worthlessness? 
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YVONNE — Vos lettres? ...je m’en suis servi pour allu- 
mer le feu, pensant que c’étaient des obligations mexi- 
caines.. 


The mention of “un électeur a cent ecus” ina parody of <<Le Pa- 
ria>>, especially the incongruous mention by a ragged old vagabond, 
surely amused spectators who were all aware of the suffrage laws 
of the time (1821). Likewise, a jesting mention of the politics of 
the author of the original play could be counted on to engage every- 
body’s attention. Thus we have the various tirades in «<Le Fils de 
Gibaugier>>, one of which goes so far as to quote word for word a 
choice morsel from Augier’s own ‘Discours de réception a l’Aca- 
démie.’ In a parody of Hernani, a character claims: 


Erudit, je le suis...Il suffit que je parle 
Le frangais aussi bien que l’écrit Monsieur Marle. 


The latter was a grammarian who enjoyed a brief moment of fame 
by virtue of his novel ideas on spelling reform. 

Of course, a major source of hilarity in parodies was the light- 
hearted and engagingly irreverent criticism to which they sub- 
jected the originals that they caricatured. Such criticism involved 
originality, the mechanics of plot-structure, stage technique, plau- 
sibility, logic, language and style. It included charges of bad taste, 
lack of subtlety, historical inaccuracy, and even outright attacks 
upon the literary or political ideas of authors. Only an occasional 
glimpse has been had above of this aspect, one that assuredly 
merits more extended treatment, and to which the present writer 
has already devoted a separate study. 

There is reason to believe that the very popularity of the 
French theatrical parody ultimately led, paradoxically enough, to 
its eclipse as a Separate genre; for the revues de fin d’année, the 
café-concert and other variety shows took to presenting capsule 
parodies of all the “hits” of the season, or burlesque imitations of 
the most famous actors or scenes in them. The success of these 
could naturally spell gloom at the box-offices of individual paro- 
dies. It does provide added proof, however, of the French theatre- 
going public’s special predilection for this form of entertainment. 


1. Cf. this writer’s <<Catalogue of nineteenth century French theatrical 
parodies», King’s Crown Press, New York, 1941, a compilation of over 
twelve hundred titles covering the period from 1789 to 1914. 

2. This, it is worth noting in passing, was the play that was such a bore- 
some failure that a parody of it was called <<Le Monde ou 1’on s’ennuie>. 
Obviously intended as an unflattering variation of the dramatist’s earlier 
play, <Le Monde of 1’on s’amuse >, the title was subsequently adopted by 
Pailleron for the comedy that was to prove to be his outstanding success. 
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An opportunity for recapitulation seems to be at hand during 
the present relative lull in poetic renovations. Between the end of 
the Second Empire and the Second World War concepts of philoso- 
phy and art had snowballed upon the literary to create a drastic 
renewal of poetic expression. There were the builders of move- 
ments, whose importance was cumulative rather than individual, 
and sprouting tall from the collective roots were the giants nur- 
tured by the makers of theory. In a crescendo of lyricism all the 
new tools and forces of the rehabilitated muse were centered be- 
tween 1940-43 upon the theme of liberation which, unfortunately, 
failed to rise in scope from the circumstantial plane of poetic 
assertion. 

Around 1945 the tempo slackened. Valéry, the venerable, died 
with laurels on his brow, and with him poetry as the supreme 
power of synthesis of the intellect lost its mainstay, Although the 
surrealists, despite many quarrels, had held a unified position 
during the war as champions of liberation, they came to the per- 
manent parting of the ways on the basis of political issues follow- 
ing Russia’s break from the Allied front. Previously, they had had 
periodicals to preserve and identify them as a literary coterie. It 
is to the momentary lack of an organ of publication that their 
leader, André Breton, attributes the present absence of continuity 
and the scarcity of young disciples.* Paul Claudel, the independent 
Catholic, still writes but is past eighty. Pierre Reverdy, the im- 
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mediate predecessor of the surrealists, is having his collected 
works published and writing art notes. Breton has just brought out 
the transcript of his recent radio talks on surrealism, <<Entretiens 
1913-1952>- (Gallimard 1952), which is in the form of a summing 
up of some thirty years of activity. There are, to be sure, active 
poets today: Pierre Emmanuel is prolific in the tradition of Clau- 
del, Extricating the best from the surrealist technique are René 
Char, Raymond Queneau, and Jacques Prévert; the last two vol- 
umes of Prévert, <<Paroles» and <Spectacles> have been best- 
sellers, <<Paroles> has since its publication in 1950 sold 150,000 
copies, says Gallimard, Breton indicates young Jean-Pierre Du- 
prey (<Derriére son double>) as a poet to watch, and who may 
represent the best in the surrealist tradition. But none of these 
productive poets of today demonstrate a new direction; they are 
rather collecting the dividends of the early twentieth century. 
With the untimely death of the continuously prolific Paul Eluard, 
even the leftist trend in poetry goes into eclipse. As for existen- 
tialism, it has so far failed to produce a school of poets. 

This.seems to be, then, an appropriate time to view with per- 
spective the poets of the turn of the century. The most immediate 
research problem in relation to recent poetic history may well be 
the re-examination of what appeared under the non-discriminating, 
all embracing title of symbolism. It will be the monumental task 
of impartial critics to separate the chaff from the wheat in terms 
of theoretical and creative values. Then there may come about the 
recognition of a new triptych of poetry at the dawn of the century 
to replace the Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé triangle of the late 
19th set up by A. Thibaudet. The new one undoubtedly consists of 
Valéry, Claudel, Apollinaire. While Valéry, and Claudel, through 
longevity and respectability, have been gathering the fruits of their 
labor, it has taken about thirty years to raise Apollinaire from the 
“purgatory of fame” to an assured position of recognition, The 
recent interest in Apollinaire is not a forced attempt by his friends 
to establish him as a major poet but a natural and inevitable as- 
cendance of the writer who more than any other single person in- 
troduced the consciousness of modernism and at the turn of the 
century welcomed the cult of the future as a poetic theme. Finally, 
there is the task of sifting the essential from the unsystematic, 
large scale, internationally inclined Dada pamphletism, journalism 
and quasi literary output as a ground work for the eventual evalua-~ 
tion of its offspring, surrealism. 

It is in relation to these poetic questions that the four following 
works and the critical methods which they represent are of signifi- 
cance to the student of contemporary literature. 


* * * 


In his study of symbolism, Professor Kenneth Cornell tackles a 
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difficult research problem: classification of material, profuse and 
heterogeneous, which forms a purely synthetic unit under a label 
possessing multiple connotations. To make the problem more del- 
icate, he has a long line of predecessors who have already dealt 
with this source from the same point of view of literary historian 
as he, and who, like himself, were loath to pass judgment on the 
hybrid movement as a whole or upon the principal individuals con- 
nected with it. The names are known, the works collected, the 
periodicals classified and catalogued. Even the hierarchy of the 
luminaries has been more or less established at the indication of 
critics such as André Barre, John Charpentier, Ernest Raynaud, 
who have for the most part accepted the self-evaluation of the 
symbolists themselves, In fact the subject is so much in the public 
domain of the researcher that anyone attempting to go over this 
material again from the historical approach risks being closely 
watched and chastised for the least mechanical defects or gaps in 
his organization, particularly if he fails to give sufficient acknow- 
ledgment to his predecessors. 

When Professor Cornell assumes solely the role of chronicler, 
casting aside the job of critic, he disappoints the informed reader 
who expected that it was at last time for some one to try evaluating 
and thinning out the crowded ranks of self-styled, or authentic, but 
minor symbolists in order to perceive more clearly the essential 
and viable elements of the movement. If Mr. Cornell’s work does 
not carry out this fundamental function, it does achieve a transi- 
tional role in symbolist criticism. Previous works on the subject, 
mostly published in the 1920’s, have had three major failings in 
common: 1, they have divided the poetry in question into artificial 
categories showing rigid lines of literary descent; 2. they have 
taken for granted the supremacy of certain figures and talked of 
the others relatively to these; 2. they have used a vocabulary very 
subjective, and very symbolistic in expression, principally under 
the dominating effect of the Jacques Rivieére-Alain Fournier lingo 
of literary appreciation, 

Before a realignment could even be attempted, a leveling pro- 
cess was necessary, and the dispassionate language of one who 
does not try, in describing symbolism, to be more symbolist than 
the symbolists themselves, It was, therefore, very appropriate 
that Mr. Cornell chose the unity of time rather than any a priori 
unity of thought in studying his rich material. His year by year 
bibliographical account of poetic works that came under the banner 
of symbolism destroys the former hierarchy without establishing a 
new one. Instead, within the multiplicity, he searches for the per- 
sistence of trade-mark features, and for the turning points from 
certain poetic habits. Viewing the symbolist poets collaterally, 
the author is able to ascertain the degree of symbolism at varying 
points in their careers and in relation one to another, the influence 
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of public taste, and the critical reactions of the moment. Thus, for 
instance, in the light of Mr. Cornell’s verbal graph of the decline 
of symbolism from 1896 on, the fact that Péguy and Claudel revert 
to an older romanticism rather than make a more sharply imitative 
debut in the path of their symbolist elders, does not loom as an 
independent phenomenon but becomes a plausible sequence in the 
pattern of literary history. 

Professor Cornell demonstrates something more than the com- 
mon denominators of symbolism, It had already been shown by 
his predecessors that symbolism is not a single pattern, that it 
even had conflicting elements, but this diversity comes into a new 
focus. Whereas it had been assumed that the disparity was the re- 
sult of various innate tendencies trying to operate under an arti- 
ficially united front, Mr. Cornell demonstrates that there was a 
conscious desire among the poets not to accept a single pattern: 
“The resolve not to accept a pattern was stronger than the desire 
to create a formula.” Thus, he takes the first step in disintegra- 
ting what was a movement in a negative sense more than as a 
positive concept: a common reaction against static descriptive 
poetry but a carte blanche attitude toward the variety of methods 
of achieving new forms of expression, Further thinking along the 
Same path may discover the individuality and diversity of contem- 
poraries such as Claudel, Valéry and Apollinaire directly related 
to this liberality of their immediate predecessors, which prevented 
the establishment of a new but equally rigid discipline. 

Although Professor Cornell has not set forth his own protocol, 
he has not been completely able to abstain from judging the relative 
merits of individual poets. Here and there he qualifies his subjects 
with his own stamp of understanding. Among his “honorable men- 
tions” are Laforgue’s originality, Verhaeren’s “metamorphosed 
visual word,” and Saint-Pol-Roux’ “brilliant succession of shining 
images.” It would have been fortunate if more consideration had 
been given to this master of the image, whom a younger generation 
of poets was to call “the magnificent.” But at least Mr. Cornell 
speaks of him occasionally while his predecessors left him in 
complete oblivion. 

In reading Mr. Cornell we still cannot find the perfect definition 
of symbolism, but it becomes clearer than ever that if its meaning 
is allusive the blame can fall in great measure upon the incompe- 
tence of the critics of the time, with their confused or ambiguous 
explanations of the poetic renovations they witnessed. We are 
sorry that Mr. Cornell was weighed down by abused terminology 
such as “idealism,” “suggestiveness”; we regret that he failed to 
admit any qualities of renovator in the older Hugo. His statement 
that the younger poets of 1896 were inferior to the “genius” of the 
older generation is a dangerous generalization, But we are happy 
that he was able to show the overlapping of the generations too 
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arbitrarily determined by his predecessors; that he was able to 
talk less about the foreign influentes and concentrate more on the 
local heritage. We wish on the other hand that he had character- 
ized more fully such features as “synthesis of the senses” and a 
“trend toward greater concreteness” which he very aptly points 
out as a latter-day development in symbolism, But the primary 
contribution of this painstaking and discerning reconstruction of 
the miscellany of symbolism is that it opens the way to the ultimate 
comprehension of what is essential and what is circumstantial ina 
poetically prolific epoch. 


* * * 


Mr. Chiari’s undertaking isona much moreambitious scale than 
Mr. Cornell’s. Under a very general title he becomes an exponent 
— though not a very convincing one — of the <Axel’s castle>- school 
of criticism, by stringing along a series of independent articles 
into an arbitrary whole. Here, diametrically opposed to Mr. Cor- 
nell’s method of complete inclusion, we have the rule of thumb and 
personal predilection as the basis of choice. In this way, a book 
called <<Contemporary French poetry> excludes Apollinaire, ig- 
nores Pierre Reverdy, makes only passing mention of André Breton 
— to name only the more important of the neglected. 

But omissions are not the primary fault of this book. There is 
something here that is much more dangerous to critical literature: 
the generalization based on partial data, and personal taste not 
presented as such but appearing under the guise of literary history. 
That a critic enjoys certain authors and feels his understanding of 
these vital enough to communicate to othersas personal statements 
of his likes and dislikes is one thing, but to present these opinions 
as standard values and to suggest that his book serve as a guide to 
readers “to read more intelligently and analytically, to modify 
earlier opinions, and to perceive more accurately the virtues and 
defects of writers already accepted as important” is an order that 
cannot be justly filled on such partial and rapid examination as is 
here displayed. It needs just those “scholarly comprehensive 
chronicles” which Mr. Chiari mentions disparagingly. 

There is no point in analyzing the structure of a book which 
obviously has no basic organization. If it belongs in a study of 
scholarly criticism, it is only as a warning against the misleading 
premises of a promising title which may find itself easily on uni- 
versity library order blanks, We have no desire to embark ona 
line of criticism destined to show that the reviewer is more in- 
formed than the author on the subject treated, but there are a few 
basic statements that call for challenge if not outright refutation: 
that Valéry predominates modern French poetry, that surrealism 
is essentially a poetry of despair and the ultimate explosion of 
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romanticism, that there is no metaphysical anxiety in Eluard’s 
poetry, and that his beliefs border on “the main tenants of exis- 
tentialist philosophy ; and, finally, that broadest of statements 
that belies the essence of the work of the symbolists and sur- 
realists; that the French language “is not easy to handle, rather 
stiff and far from possessing the wealth of images and sounds of 
the English language.” Therefore, concludes Mr. Chiari, “rhetoric 
plays a far more important part in French then English, French 
poetry on the whole reflects these traits,” 

Among less major, though by no means minor flaws are: the 
use of existentialism by the author as his standard value in evalu- 
ating the poetic output of the past fifty years, confusion of dadaism 
with surrealism, verbalism accepted as a basic surrealist feature, 
the abuse of the word “pure” and the constant and therefore in- 
effective use of superlatives. Hasty proof-reading has permitted 
such misspellings of authors’ names as René Clair for René Char, 
and René Gill for René Ghil. 

Mr. Chiari’s enthusiasm for some contemporary poets may be 
communicative to the uninformed reader, but it would have been 
intellectually more correct to have called his miscellany “essays” 
or “personal impressions” and given his book a more limited title. 


* * * 


The same Guillaume Apollinaire who does not merit inclusion 
in Mr. Chiari’s book has been in the past five years the subject ofa 
number of studies. Apollinaire died at 38 under an aura of legend 
which might have remained undeciphered had not his friends taken 
up their pens to clarify the circumstances and their relationships 
to his writings, which were in many instances oral reactions to the 
events of his daily life in Paris at the dawn of the century and in 
the trenches of the First World War. The dozen or so works that 
have unraveled his unpublished poems, biographical data and sou- 
venirs’ have been received by the French public as one accepts a 
national hero: the summer of 1952 saw an issue of «la Table 
ronde--, dedicated to Apollinaire, sell as popular literature on the 
kiosques of Paris. These works devoted to Apollinaire have con- 
sisted mostly of personal testimony. They were the necessary 
preparation for criticism, as an undeistanding of this poet’s writ- 
ings depends so much on knowledge of the circumstances of the 
composition, Since the life is so closely integrated with the work 
the poetry is elliptic in expression though liberally broad in impli- 
cation, 

The current study by Jeanine Moulin is one of the first essen- 
tially organized discussions of Apollinaire’s works. It comes to us 
under as misleading a title as Mr. Chiari’s. A sound, well con- 
structed, keenly analytical and dispassionate appreciation of 
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Apollinaire is passed off with incredible modesty as a mere “in= 
troduction” to «<Textes inédits>, The irony of the matter is that 
as unpublished texts Mme Moulin’s work holds relatively small 
interest, for the April 18 publication of her book in Geneva was 
quickly followed by the June 3 publication of Gallimard’s <Le 
Guetteur mélancnolique>>, a collection of the unpublished poems of 
the poet. It includes, without credit to her, the most important of 
the unpublished selections which she had collected from friends of 
the poet or discovered in periodicals. 

But her so-called introduction, 148 pages long, is no love’s 
labor lost. In sensitivity of poetic appreciation and authority of 
critical statement it stands close to Mme E. Noulet’s recent work 
on Mallarmé. Using the biographical merely as her point of de- 
parture, she takes as a measuring rod the concepts of traditional- 
ism and modernism, with clear definition of her terms. The devel- 
opment and orientation of the poet stand out very distinctly through 
her analysis of themes, vocabulary and poetic structure. She 
brings out what had rarely been noted in Apollinaire’s verse: that 
a good part of it is written along fundamentally traditional lines. 
In the light of this premise, the atmosphere of newness in many of 
the poems assumes the character of an ingenious illusion, In the 
second part of her work Mme Moulin indicates the main features 
of his modernism. Her contention is that although after 1908, 
through the influence of Rimbaud, Apollinaire was directed toward 
modern features such as use of intuition, refusal to imitate nature, 
a desire to surprise, his technique was too self-conscious, and 
being somewhat inconsistent with his basic nature, it resulted ina 
certain artificiality, Mme Moulin does not believe that Apollinaire 
was naturally endowed with the same high powered imagination as 
Rimbaud. She feels that he made an effort — somewhat obviously — 
to create in his very earthy, realistic nature a state of aberration 
and confusion in order to adapt himself to the modernism which in 
the role of critic he recognized as an essential feature of future 
poetics, She feels that because of this aspect of subterfuge involved 
in the poetic effort he never did reach the frontiers of the unlimited 
to which he aspired, and that, therefore, his work is in part a fail- 
ure, Mme Moulin’s estimate of Apollinaire’s spontaneity seems to 
us somewhat unjust; as long ago as 1903, in <L’Enchanteur pour- 
rissant>- (of which she makes no mention), he showed those traits 
which he supposedly developed after the Rimbaud influence, 

What the reader will find most interesting among the unpub- 
lished texts here included are the comparisons which are made 
possible through Mme Moulin’s wise juxtapositions of the variants 
that she has discovered with the already known versions of some 
of the most famous poems, Among the changes that can be ob- 
served are transpositions of images, reform of metaphors which, 
to better suit the inner rhythm of the verse, end up by conveying 
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an image whose meaning is exactly the reverse of the original, 
This brings to mind a recent statement of Pierre Reverdy that 
when all is said and done the ultimate truth in poetry guiding and 
and superseding all other considerations is the rhythm, We see 
the poem under Apollinaire’s correction become more compact 
(almost always the original is more wordy), the dependent clause 
reduced to a prepositional phrase, the cadence become more com- 
plete. Most interesting of all, the final version makes the earlier, 
explained imagery more concise, but more elliptical, often robbing 
it of its arm of comparison. It is enlightening to see the tremen- 
dous improvement in a poem like ‘Cortége’ and to realize that the 
most spontaneous of poets of our era used the critical brake on in- 
Spiration, though he had the genius to sound careless and unre- 
strained. Mme Moulin’s essay is excellent preparation for the 
reader of Apollinaire, She has been wise enough to take from the 
warm enthusiasm of the friend-commentators who had preceded 
her what might contribute to her understanding but not influence 
her critical judgment. 


While scholarly studies on recent French poets have been 
rather few in France as well as abroad, there has been a great 
deal of editing of texts, making this poetry more concisely and 
readily available. The <«<Poétes d’aujourd’hui> series edited by 
Pierre Seghers and numbering now thirty volumes is very useful. 
In this country* the most noteworthy instance of this type of publi- 
cation has beenan artist’s compilation of Dada documents — poetry, 
art and criticism. Mr. Robert Motherwell has very aptly called 
them “accumulation of raw material for students.” This large 
volume, <The dada painters and poets>, uniting widely dispersed 
texts, belongs in every university library. As there exists nothing 
similar to it in Europe, a French and a German edition of it would 
prove valuable to European scholars, It has all the virtues of 
competent research, including the most complete and exact biblio- 
graphy of dada literature thatis available today. This bibliography, 
the work of Bernard Karpel, librarian of the Museum of Modern 
Art, is in the best tradition of university research, Mr. Karpel has 
included not only the obvious data but has selected also those 
books which deal only in part with dadaism. It is a careful choice 
and not an automatic compilation, 

In his preface, Mr. Motherwell explains the dilemmas which 
confronted him and considerably delayed his work: he had to deal 
with artistic temperament, jealousies, rivalries, disagreements 
and misunderstandings due to the fact that dada like surrealism is 
no longer a unit, and its members hold divergent artistic and polit- 
ical views. Hard is the historian’s task to keep peace and to give 
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credit where it is due when the members are still very much alive 
and ina combative frame of mind. Because of the personal feud 
between the two pretenders to the role of founder of the movement, 
the author was obliged to relegate to separate publication two of 
the most interesting post-dada documents on dadaism intended for 
his anthology: Tristan Tzara’s 1948 ‘Introduction’ for the present 
anthology and Richard Huelsenbeck’s ‘Dada Manifesto’ of 1949. 

In spite of such obstacles, Mr. Motherwell has managed to in~ 
clude the most essential dada statements, a very representative 
sampling of the poetry, all done in quite competent translations. 
Although completely aware of the international spirit and forma- 
tion of the movement and of its collaboration with painting, the 
author comes to the conclusion that dada is more the work of 
poets than painters, and that its most permanent effects have been 
on the contemporary poetry of France. This book, with its com- 
pact, convenient organization and its attractive format becomes an 
excellent companion piece to Maurice Nadeau’s <<Documents sur- 
réalistes>», These two anthologies make more readily accessible 
the texts of a difficult body of modern French poetry. 

With some research on the forgotten Saint-Pol-Roux and the 
publicity-shy Reverdy, together with a more complete investiga- 
tion of Guillaume Apollinaire, and a more complete evaluation of 
the negative versus positive contributions of the dada-surrealist 
current, the fascinating story can be told of one of the most spec- 
tacular élans of creative imagination in the annals of literary his- 
tory. 


1, The opinions of Breton and Gallimard (below) were expressed in con- 
versations with the reviewer during the summer of 1952. 

2, Posthumous publications: <Ombre de mon amour>, 1947; <Lettres 
a ma marraine>-, 1950; <Le Guetteur méiancolique~>, 1952. Memoirs, 
unpublished fragments and bibliography (since 1945):Emmanuel Aegerter, 
<<Au Temps de Guillaume Apollinaire>, 1945; René Guy Cadou, <Testa- 
ment d’Apollinaire>, 1945; Louise Faure-Favier, <Souvenir sur Guil- 
laume Apollinaire>, 1945; ‘André Rouveyre, <<Apollinaire>, 1945: Mar- 
cel Adéma, <<Guillaume Apollinaire, souvenirs et témoignages inédits>, 
1946; André Billy, <Guillaume Apollinaire> (bibliographie, inédits 
etc.), 1947; Eugéne Montfort, <Apollinaire travesti>, 1948, 

3. In introducing French poets of the twentieth century to the English 
Speaking public, New Directions is also rendering noteworthy service: 
for example, the recent «Selected writings of Paul Eluard>, with trans- 
lations by Lloyd Alexander and introductory notes by Aragon, Louis 
Parrot and Claude Roy. 


REVIEWS 


J. L. Flecniakoska: <<L’Univers poétique de Federico Garcia 
Lorga> (Essai d’exégése), Bordeaux-Paris, Editions Biére, 1952. 
144 pp. 


La extensa bibliografia lorquiana de los tltimos anos viene 
a enriquecerse con este pequeno volumen de M. Flecniakoska. 
Posee, entre otras virtudes, la claridad de andalisis y exposicién 
por la que se ha distinguido la critica francesa. 

El autor presenta su obra con plausible modestia como “ce petit 
essai” modestia que en cierto modo contrasta con lo ambicioso del 
titulo: “el universo poético de Garcia Lorca”. En rigor, eSe uni- 
versoaparece excesivamente limitado, cuando Flecniakoska insiste 
en que lo que él llama “le paysage lorquien” no va mucho mas alla 
de las fronteras de la regién nativa del poeta, Asi leemos: 
“L’univers poétique de Federico Garcia Lorca est relativement 
restraint” (p. 63); y lineas mas abajo: “Lorca chante son terroir 
et ses fréres andalous 4 1’exclusion de toute autre chose”. 

La limitacién queda superada al proclamarse en el tltimo pa- 
rrafo del ensayo la universalidad de la obra de Lorca: “Précieuse 
par la forme, populaire par les thémes et les strophes, l’oeuvre de 
Federico Garcia Lorca demeurarait trés espagnole, mais espagnole 
seulement, si esprit que y souffle n’était celui d’un humaniste 
que l’exhause au rang des chefs-d’ceuvre sans frontiéres”. 

Ello no impide que el punto de partida adoptado por el autor — 
siguiendo, por otro lado, una idea bastante generalizada — nos 
parezca insuficiente. 

Lorca fué sin duda y muy principalmente poeta andaluz, hasta 
podria decirse, poeta granadino, Sus raices mas hondas han de en- 
contrarse en la gran tradici6n literaria de Andalucia, y andaluces 
son muchos de sus rasgos mas distintivos: el alma, la sensualidad 
ardiente refinada por una exquisita sensibilidad: la encendida 
pasioOn de sus criaturas poéticas y dramaticas; el regusto en la 
palabra y en la metafora cargadas a un mismo tiempo de sabor a 
realidades y de implicaciones imaginativas. Todo ello aparece 
bien analizado en el estudio que comentamos. Pero Lorca fué 
mucho mas que un poeta regional, aun quitando al adjetivo todo lo 
que de limitaci6n artistica pueda tener. De un lado su formaci6on 
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poética, alimentada en fuentes cultas y, de otro, su capacidad asom- 
brosa de reaccionar poéticamente ante los mas diversos estimulos 
dan desde el principio a la voz lirica del poeta de «Canciones» 
un acento que no pertenece a ninguna region deter minada. 

Claro que el poeta elabora su experiencia de la realidad, su 
vivencia, y que ésta era en Lorca espanola y andaluza, mas el 
concepto estrictamente geografico solo puede explicar lo externo 
de una obra poética, ya que todo poeta verdadero opera, por un 
lado, con temas de la experiencia general humana— amor, vida, 
muerte, pasién, recuerdo, sentimiento, etc. —y se expresa en un 
leguaje de su propia creaci6n, imposible de localizar. 

De acuerdo con el enfoque limitado a que nos hemos referido, 
una parte considerable de la producci6én lorquiana queda eliminada: 
muchas composiciones de <Libro de poemas> y de <<Canciones>, 
casi todo <<Poeta en Nueva York>>, las odas ‘a Dali’ y ‘al Sant{isimo 
Sacramento’, y en cuanto al teatro: <Don Perlimplin>, <El 
publico>, <<Asi que pasen cinco anos>, <<Dona Rosita». El mundo 
poético de Lorca queda, pues, reducido en el analisis del autor a 
<<Poema del cante jondo>, <<Romancero gitano>, <<La zapatera 
prodigiosa>, <<Bodas de sangre>> y «<Yerma>. No faltan, por 
supuesto, las alusiones a otras obras, pero sdlo a las citadas se 
presta detenida atenci6n. 

Hechas las salvedades anteriores, digamos que el estudio de 
Flecniakoska abunda en aciertos. El primero de ellos es el tomar 
como norma las propias ideas de Lorca, segtin se hallan expuestas 
en las conferencias ‘La imagen poética en don | Luis de Gdéngora’ y 
en ‘Teoria y juego delduende’, Se establece asi sobre bases firmes 
algofrecuentemente olvidado: que el poeta granadino nofué simple- 
mente uncaso de genialidad sino que al genioiba unido el esfuerzo, 
el estudio y la constante meditacién sobre lo que la poesia es y 
persigue 0 como el mismo Federico dijo: “Si es verdad que soy 
poeta por la gracia de Dios ~o del demonio—, también lo es que 
lo soy por la gracia de la técnica y del esfuerzo y de darme cuenta 
en absoluto de lo que es un poema” (cit. por Flecniaskoska p. 13), 

Senalemos incidentalmente que, al ocuparse de la conciencia 
artistica de Lorca, la traducci6én defectuosa de un texto, lleva al 
autor a un error de interpretacién, de posibles consecuencias 
enganosas en cuanto a la actitud fundamental de Lorca ante la 
poesia. Se lee en ‘La imagen poética en don Luis de Géngora’ que 
para comprender al poeta de las <Soledades> “hay que perseguirlo 
razonablemente”, Flecniakoska traduce “qu’il faut le poursuivre 
avec la raison”, No creemos que el adverbio castellano “razona- 
blemente” sea el equivalente exacto de “avec la raison”, Las con- 
clusiones que el autor deriva son, sin duda, aceptables. En efecto 
esel de Lorca un universo jerarquizado (“hiérarchisé”) y coherente 
oe cohérent”), pero siempre que entendamos tales términos como 
categorias poéticas y no categorias racionales. Y aqui si que 
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podriamos hablar de geograffa lingtlistica 0 poética, porque en si 
misma la palabra francesa “raison” suscita un mundo de valores 
muy peculiares y ajenos en gran parte a la tradici6én poética 
espanola de la que Lorca, poeta de angel y de duende, procede. 
Flecniakoska mismo parece contradecirse en este punto cuando 
escribe que “Lorca, poéte, ne vibre pas aux données de l’intellect” 
(p. 22). 

Pero vengamos ya a resumir el contenido del ensayo. Después 
de definir sus propésitos y métodos en un capitulo inicial, “En 
maniére de prélude”, entra Flecniakoska en el andlisis de algunos 
elementos esenciales del arte de Lorca. Se ocupa, primero, en 
sendos capitulos, de ‘Le jeu des sens’ y de ‘Le monde des images 
et des symboles’., En ellos se senala con suficientes ejemplos la 
importancia que los sentidos (la sensaci6n) tienen en la percepcién 
lorquiana de la realidad y cémo el poeta transforma poéticamente 
esa realidad mediante un poder extraordinario de creacién de 
imagenes y simbolos, en los cuales las diversas sensaciones se 
combinan, cruzany recrean con riqueza y originalidad asombrosas, 
Son estos probablemente los mejores capitulos del libro. Menos 
convincente nos parece el dedicado a ‘Le jeu des thémes’, Ello 
estriba, a nuestro juicio, en un error de método. El autor enlaza 
aqui temas y elementos tomados de diferentes poemas, El meca- 
nismo de la visién dentro de un determinado poema queda asi sin 
explicacién, Flecniakoska parece ignorar un hecho establecido por 
la estilistica moderna, el de que cada composici6n deun autor tiene 
su unidad propia, su ley y su norma dentro de si misma. En otros 
lugares el critico analiza, aqui abusa de la glosa mas o menos 
retérica, Por ejemplo no es explicacién suficiente el decir de un 
pasaje del ‘Romance de San Miguel’ — “Ce sont bien 14 les images 
dramatiques et baroques telles que les voit et les aime le peuple 
andalou...” (p. 76). Es excelente, en cambio, aunque demasiado 
esquematico el capitulo titulada ‘Le jeu des rythmes’, precisamente 
porque se cine al examen del ritmo en unos pocos poemas, El 
estudio del teatro — ‘Les jeux dramatiques’ — esta también lleno de 
apreciaciones valiosas que lo extenso de esta nota nos impide ya 
comentar, 

Al final dice el autor “nous avons essayé de suggérer... la si- 
gnification profonde de cet univers multiforme” (p. 123) y ello 
define exactamente el mérito y también las limitaciones del libro, 
Es ante todo un estudio sugestivo y sugeridor, pero no agota ni 
mucho menos las posibilidades de una exploracién metdédica y 
completa del mundo poético de Lorca, exploraci6én que aun espera- 
mos a pesar de lo mucho que se ha escrito ya sobre el creador de 
<<Bodas de sangre>-, Quien intente esa exploracién encontrara 
muchas apreciaciones dignas de ser tenidas en cuenta en el libro 
aqui resenado, 


New York University ANGEL DEL RIO 
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M, L. Wagner: La lingua sarda, storia, spirito e forma (Biblio- 
theca romanica: manualia et*commentationes, 3). Bern, A. 
Francke, n, d. 416 pp. 


The Sardinian language is vastly more important to the Romance 
linguist than the number of its speakers or the extent of its con- 
tacts would seem to allow. It is to historical Romance studies 
what Sanskrit is to Indo-European, for it preserves many of the 
archaisms of the mother tongue. In the mountainous area of central 
Sardinia people “walled themselves in” after their conquest by the 
Romans in 176 B. C. and shared only as they wished in subsequent 
changes which developed along the coasts. Thus in Nuoro and Bar- 
bagia the speech remained conservative and lends itself to impor- 
tant comparisons with Campidanese in the south and Sassarese and 
Gallurese in the north, It is true also that the island of Sulcis (now 
Santo Antonio) in the southwest kept its isolation. The Sardinians 
have never been a people of the sea; foreigners have come to them, 
and not vice versa. 

Dr. Wagner is our principal authority on the Sardinian dialects. 
For a period of forty years he has studied and analyzed them in 
many ways. He recorded words for the <<AIS>; he is the author of 
studies on their phonology, morphology, word formation, and on the 
character of their civilization as reflected in the language. The 
present book may well serve as a general handbook for linguists 
who wish overall information, but it is concerned mostly with the 
lexicography. The author studies the significant words which have 
survived from each stratum of invasion. There is the Palaeo- 
sardinian or indigenous element (pp. 273-308), the Punic contribu- 
tion (pp. 137-52), the prevailing Latin background (pp. 67-136), the 
early Greek and later Byzantine elements (pp. 153-69), the small 
Vandal or Germanic element (pp. 171-81), the Italian influence 
which became strong in 1016 (pp. 245-71), the Catalan borrowings 
dating from 1326 and the Spanish which were strongly felt after 1469 
(pp. 183-244), Arabic words are very few indeed (pp. 177-81). The 
Iberian cultures had a tremendous effect, particularly on the lan- 
guage of poetryand culture, As Dr. Wagner says, the basic vocabu- 
lary of Sardinian has remained very concrete inits semantic spread. 
It was when Iberian influence was strongest that there arose a tend- 
ency to reach out for poetic expression. The ecclesiastical and 
maritime vocabularies are also largely from Catalan and Spanish, 
Dr. Wagner gives an excellent bibliography (pp. 2-6), a somewhat 
detailed history of Sardinia and her people (pp. 7-65) sketches of 
morphology (pp. 321-38), word formation (pp. 339-63), and syntax 
(pp. 365-86). He closes with specimens of the dialects (pp. 387- 
416). It is difficult for a reviewer to write a critique of this book, 
because those of us who have been concerned with Sardinian are all 
pupils, indirectly, of Dr, Wagner, Aside from certain native publi- 
cations printed mostly in Cagliari, the Sardinian language that we 
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know was gathered and analyzed by him. Furthermore no one has 
reviewed and systematized more thoroughly than he the articles 
and other forms of comment that have been published in the past 
forty years. Wewill limit ourselves to some general observations. 

Dr. Wagner is much concerned over Von Wartburg’s theory 
that, except in Italy and in Dacia colonized from Italy (under 
Trajan), the variety of Latin current among the peoples of Romania 
was colored by the schools, Wagner insists that Sardinian Latin 
was a peasant speech with virtually no school influence. I have 
expressed this in different terms than those used by Von Wartburg, 
taking refuge in the expression “latin commun.”* It seems to me 
that Roman officials, priests, and teachers until the close of the 
second century A. D. tried to preserve Latin in some purity, But 
with the extension of citizenship, army reforms, terrific plagues, 
there was a general breakdown in this purity by 200 A.D. The 
spoken Latin that was then carried out from Italy over the 
Empire was what we call Vulgar Latin, containing many North 
African, Gaulish, and other provincialisms — prevailing in the 
Roman area, If this be true, then the Sardinians also, at least 
those who lived along the coast, experienced some grammatical 
control fora long time, without being formally subjected to school- 
ing. Dr, Wagner repeats the so-called Gréber theory (pp. 95-6) 
which teaches that important variations in the individual Romance 
languages are traceable to the fact that the colonies were first 
settled at different dates — when the common Latin was different. 
Sardinian Latin, in this event, would be very early in type, going 
back to 238 B. C. Happily he modifies this (p. 98) by a statement 
of what, I repeat, is the true state of affairs: that as long as an 
area remained in steady contact with the motherland (in this case, 
the Roman area) it shared in the living currents of the mother 
speech, Only after the area is cut away does this current slow 
down, and the isolated people then develop speech in their own 
preferred way. Perhaps some archaisms date back to the period 
of early colonization, but these must have been too few to influence 
the eventual direction taken. Dr. Wagner opposes (pp. 116 ff.) the 
opinion of Gerhard Rohlfs that there was considerable radiation 
from southern Italy into the heart of Sardinia. Such influence is 
confined mostly to Campidanese, on the coast, and even there it 
was not so general as Rohlfs has believed. 

Occasionally one feels that Dr, Wagner, in repeating the opinions 
of older Romanists, has made too much of Analogy. A typical 
case of this is in his remark about “mesus” derived from “medius” 
(p. 248). He assumes with others that the Sardinian “mesus” was 
crossed with Greek “mésos”, It is quite well recognized that -di- 
in Vulgar Latin has two possible developments: yod or sibilant. 
For instance “mediu” and “media” gave “miez” and “mesa” in 
Sursilvan (Raeto-Romance), and “miez” and “miaza” in Rumanian. 
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The same variation can be observed with “hodie”: Sursilvan “oz,” 
Rumanian “azi,” The sibilant is found in Italy and the Iberian pen- 
insula, in certain cases. Further, why must we assume influence 
from “agere” to explain “fagere” from “facere” (p. 98)? The prob- 
lem involved here is familiar to most of our readers and we will 
not stress it further. 

Nothing is more daring than an attempt to comment on the 
Palaeo-sardinian elements, but nothing offers more temptation to 
a linguist. With the exception of Ancient Egyptian, all the north 
African languages that we know today are separated by more than 
two thousand years from what was spoken by the Ilienses and 
Iolaei. Dr. Wagner does not hesitate to cite modern Basque words 
as approximately representative of the Iberian tongue that was 
carried to Sardinia from the Balearic islands, in two prehistoric 
invasions. Although the Aquitanian Ausci and the speakers of 
Euskera cannot be considered synonymous with Iberi, in general 
it is true that the parallels given are good. Probably these partic- 
ular Iberian invaders did speak primitive Basque. But the Ilienses 
spoke something different — coming presumably from north Africa. 
I am suggesting that it might be useful to make comparisons with 
the Cushitic languages, remembering the two thousand years that 
intervene. These Cushitic languages are spoken today along the 
eastern bank of the Nile—and far down the river, past Ethiopia. 
In Afar (or Denkali) both ‘house’ and ‘egg’ are now “ari.” Perhaps 
this is indicative of the appearance of a primitive ‘hut’ such as the 
“domos’e Yana” which occurred ancientlyin Sardinia. The Palaeo- 
Ssardianian Uri-, Uras- could mean ‘houses’ and not ‘water’ as 
some have postulated (p. 281). A Sardinian root org- ‘wet’ might 
be associated with Afar “arraé” which has this same meaning, The 
word for ‘sheep’ in Afar is “marod” which suggests the “murone” 
or ‘mouflon’ of Sardinia (p. 297). In all Cushitic tongues the base 
for ‘fish’ is kull-, or kurt which could be similar to the “g(r)ori” 
of Bitti (Sardinia) — see p. 301.* Other parallels can be listed. 

This book would be improved by the insertion of a good map of 
Sardinia, and by the addition of indices. 


The University of North Carolina URBAN T. HOLMES, JR. 


1, Expressed in Holmes and Schutz, <A history of the French lan- 
guage>>, Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, and in many reviews published by 
me, 

2, Iam using a little manual: <<Vocabulaire expresse des langues qui 
se parlent de Djibouti 4 Addis-Ababa>-, Djibouti, 1900. 
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Amado Alonso: <<Estudios lingtifsticos: temas espanoles>, Ma- 
drid, Editorial Gredos, 1951. 347 pp. 


Hispanic studies got off to a good start in the United States a 
century ago with the work of George Ticknor, If the students of 
Spanish language and literature were not numerous for a long time 
after Ticknor, there do come to mind names of scholars who seem 
giants to us today. Men like Marden and Hills and Ford and Fitz- 
gerald, to mention only four, considered Spanish language and liter- 
ature as one field. The tradition is maintained to a certain extent 
by Morley, Keniston, Crawford and others, but gradually the 
scholars have tended to divide into two groups: those whose chief 
interest is language and the others who devote themselves almost 
exclusively to literature. This trend was inevitable in an atmos 
phere where the prestige of the natural sciences caused other 
disciplines to emulate their accumulation of minutiae with its 
resultant narrowing of the fields of specialization. There are other 
reasons, too, for this trend — this is not the place to go into them — 
and there is little that we can do to reverse it, given the peculiar 
organization of our system of higher education. But we may still 
deplore the fact that in the United States a young scholar in most 
cases must choose either language or literature. 

The advantages of a European preparation for the scholarly 
life and the comparison with the American system were clearly 
presented by Leo Spitzer a year or so ago in <<PMLA>, Spitzer 
himself is a brilliant example of the contribution to American 
scholarship of the European method of training. Hispanic scholar- 
ship in this country today profits enormously from the presence of 
Américo Castro, Tomas Navarro, Juan Corominas, Homero Seris 
—to mention only a few—as it profited from the presence of 
Antonio Solalinde, Pedro Salinas or César Barja. Amado Alonso 
offers another brilliant example of what we can expect when a vast 
literary erudition combines with a penetrating analysis of linguistic 
phenomena. His untimely death on May 26, 1952, only emphasizes 
the debt that American Hispanic scholarship owes to Europe. 

The present volume is the first which Amado Alonso was to 
contribute to the <Biblioteca Romanica Hispdnica>, for which 
DAmaso Alonso is general editor. It gathers together articles 
which originally appeared in different periodicals over a period 
extending from 1922 to1927. These studies refer to the language 
of the Spanish peninsula only. The articles on Spanish American 
dialectology make up the second volume (which the author was 
happily able to send off to the publisher before his death — but which 
has not yet appeared). 

Alonso chose to include essays that have a wider more general 
appeal, on the theory that the public at large would not be much 
interested in the highly specialized studies. The subjects range 
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from linguistic geography (in which is discussed the relationship of 
Catalan to other Romance languages) through stylistics (use of the 
article in Spanish; function of the diminutive) and historical con- 
cepts (role of substratum and superstratum) to phonemics (the 
application of the methods of de Saussure and Trubetzkoy to Span- 
ish). The range of Alonso’s interests is easily apparent and one is 
struck immediately by the extraordinary grasp of all phases of 
linguistic analysis as it is practiced today. 

The earliest of these articles toappear (published in 1926 in the 
«Revista de Filologia Espanola>) considers the relation of Catalan 
to Spanish and Provengal. The first of two essays started out to be 
a review of Meyer~Ltibke’s <<Das Katalanische: Seine Stellung zum 
Spanischen und Provenzalischen> which appeared a year earlier. 
In order to doa thorough job, however, Alonso deemed it wise to 
make a detailed examination of the lengthy review of the same 
work written by Antonio Griera in the <<Zeitschrift fir Romanische 
Philologie>, The result transcended the boundaries of a review 
and makes a powerful claim for a reconsideration of the place of 
CatalAn in the scheme of Iberian and Gallic Romance. The neces- 
sity for taking a point of view in direct opposition to that of so dis- 
tinguished a linguist as Meyer-Ltibke sheds a revealing light on 
Alonso’s character as a man and as a scholar: 


Hemos leido [he says] con la avidez y devocién con que 
leemos siempre los trabajos de tan eminente fildélogo. 
Sus vastos conocimientos, sus raras dotes comparativas y 
su fecunda imaginacién nos prometian un gran avance en 
el esclarecimiento de uno de nuestros mas importantes 
y complejos problemas lingiiisticos. Por esta razén, 
nuestra sorpresa ha sido grande y dolorosa.... Pocos 
como el sabio profesor de Bonn, de quien tanto hemos 
aprendido, merecen en tan alto grado nuestro respeto y 
nuestra veneraci6n, Pero la importancia que en la filo- 
logia romanica tiene este problema nos impone el des- 
agradable deber de contradecir al maestro. 


We cannot doubt that these words were written in the greatest 
sincerity, for not only do we have Alonso’s word for it elsewhere, 
but Meyer~-Liibke’s work is cited so often in the course of the vol- 
ume under review that it is fully demonstrated that no mere pro- 
fessional jealousy is involved. 

The second essay concerns the grouping of Catalan likewise 
but has as its principal aim to examine Griera’s division of Spain 
into two main sections: the southern part where the latinization 
came by way of northern Africa; and northern Spain which was 
latinized from Gaul. Griera then explained Catalan’s similarity to 
Provenzal as a result of this association. In confirmation of this 
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relationship Griera cites words of African origin which exist in 
Spanish but not in French, overlooking the fact that they do often 
exist in Catalan or in sub-dialects of French, By following the 
argument closely and searching for cognates on both sides of the 
Pyrenees, Alonso was able to turn the evidence against Griera’s 
thesis. 

In both these articles Alonso very neatly refuted the claims of 
Meyer-Ltibke and of Antonio Griera without coming forward with 
any positive theory of his own which would show exactly what the 
relationship was between Catalan and its neighboring languages, 
Many linguists, especially Cataldns, not unnaturally asked for a 
more positive view, but, because of other pressures — among them 
his departure to assume the directorship of the Instituto de Filo- 
logia in Buenos Aires —he did not have an opportunity to set down 
his ideas on the subject for some twenty years. Fortunately this 
essay (‘Particién de las lenguas romanicas de occidente’) is also 
reproduced in this volume, Perhpas nowhere else does Amado 
Alonso show himself so worthy a disciple of Menéndez Pidal as in 
this exposition as simple as it is ingenious. One marvels that it 
had not already occurred to the principals in the controversy, 
Reduced to essentials the argument runs as follows, Catalan re- 
sembles Provenzal more than it resembles any other language but 
to argue from that fact that Catalan is Gallo-Romanic makes no 
more sense than to say that Provenzal is Ibero-Romanic, The old 
division of Romance languages into Western (Gaul and Iberia) and 
Eastern (Sicily, Italy, and Roumania) is still valid. French departs 
from the basic Western Romance because of the strong influence 
of the Franks, Castilian departs from Western Romance because 
of the pull of the rebellious Cantabrians whose Romance stocd in 
sharp contrast to the other dialects of Spain. Thus Catalan and 
Provenzal, together with Leonese and Aragonese are basically 
Western Romance and we must not let the extravagances of French 
and Castilian persuade us that the other dialects may be divided 
into Gallic versus Iberian Romance, 

In his stylistic studies Alonso shows more clearly than in the 
other essays, perhaps, a truly independent point of view where his 
imagination has an opportunity to develop fully. It seems to me 
that Amado Alonso had an ability to look upon Spanish grammar 
with greater objectivity than any other Spanish writer. He could 
at times approach Spanish syntax as if he were a foreigner who 
had learned the language thoroughly and made comparisons with 
another language known intimately. This kind of objectivity is 
necessary, first of all, because traditional Spanish grammars fol- 
low Latin so slavishly and, secondly, because the approach of a 
foreigner offers so many different questions about usage which to 
the native may seem too straightforward to merit attention, Alonso 
begins an essay on the use of the article in Spanish by making 
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comparisons with another non-Romance language, then goes on to 
examine the use of the article in minute detail, There may be too 
much detail for the general reader but without it there would be 
less authority for such a statement, for example, as the following: 


Si articulo determinante, articulo indeterminante y ausen- 
cia de articulo pueden alternarse en una expresi6n sin 
que varie la significacién objetiva, es cosa evidente que 
el empleo de uno o de otro o de nigtin articulo no depende 
aqui del objeto captado, sino del modo mental de captar 
el objeto, es decir, del sujeto. Absolutamente cuesti6n 
de estilo. 


Of the stylistic studies, that on the use of diminutives will pro- 
bably have the widest appeal. The notions expressed are not par- 
ticularly new; the interesting thing is that here the application is 
made to Spanish. Alonso considers that the basic function of the 
diminutive is to cause the object to stand out. The function of 
indicating small size is much less frequent and often accomplished 
by the addition of another word such as “una cajita pequenita.” 
Nor does he consider the suffix asa means of intensifying the basic 
meaning so much as it is a way of indicating the speaker’s attitude 
towards the object. Thus “Entre usted despacito, vaya de prisita” 
do not refer to greater slowness or speed than “despacio” and “de 
prisa”; they are merely more courteous. The whole article then 
proceeds to point up this affective use of the diminutive. 

The hispanists in the United States have been slow to interest 
themselves in the methods of linguistic analysis developed first by 
Ferdinand de Saussure and later byN S. Trubetzkoy and the Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague. The reason can doubtless be laid to the 
fact that in this country for so many years the influence and pres- 
tige of Spanish—as differentiated from Spanish-American — kept 
the emphasis of linguistic research on textual problems rather 
than on the spoken language, The standing of so distinguished a 
figure as Ram6n Menéndez Pidal was also a factor because he was 
the dean of the Spanish scholars, as well as the mentor of Ameri- 
can scholars who concerned themselves with Spanish philology. 
Another factor was the amount of historical research into the 
Spanish language that had yet to be done. With the increased inter- 
est in Spanish America as a geographical area came a new concern 
to learn about its literature and its language. The result was that 
students of the Spanish language began to turn to their colleagues — 
principally in the Germanic field—for the newer techniques of 
linguistic investigation, At this same time Amado Alonso, as di- 
rector of the Instituto de Filologia in the University of Buenos 
Aires gave a tremendous impetus to the study of American Spanish. 
This he accomplished by collecting and re-publishing with additional 
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notes the work of Espinosa on New Mexican Spanish, the most 
thorough treatment of New World Spanish that had been done, that 
of Lenz on Chilean Spanish, and other similar works, 

I suspect that it was while he was engaged in this activity that 
he realized the necessity for using new and more effective methods 
of linguistic analysis. (During his residence in Buenos Aires he 
translated Ferdinand de Saussure’s book on general linguistics 
into Spanish). In any case the appearance of his article ‘Una ley 
fonoldgica del espanol’ in the <<Hispanic review> in the year 1945 
marks the first major effort to present specifically to Spanish 
linguists in the United States the methods of Trubetzkoy, Jacobson, 
and others belonging to or influenced by the Cercle Linguistique de 
Prague. Alonso’s efforts thus reinforced the labors of the younger 
Hispanic linguists who were turning to the phonemic approach of 
examining linguistic phenomena, His observations on the applica- 
tion of the “new” phonology to the Spanish language constitutes a 
relatively easy presentation of the science to the Spanish philol- 
ogist and the general reader will welcome the inclusion of the 
article mentioned above in the volume of <Estudios lingtifsticos>. 

Another facet of Alonso’s broad interest in language is demon- 
strated by the inclusion of an article on substratum and super- 
stratum in which his observations tend to clarify the subject by 
pointing out the obvious directions in which further research should 
proceed. His insistence that substratum is a biological term 
applied to phenomena which are purely cultural clears the air and 
allows one to start on the problem with fewer misconceptions. It 
is of course the phonetic influence of the substratum which causes 
the greatest difficulty; the lexical substratum can usually be recog- 
nized promptly. A fact to which Alonso does not call attention is 
the ease with which one can often recognize the phonetic influence 
of the superstratum. It is not uncommon, for example, to find 
Spanish-speaking New Mexican youths who substitute for Spanish 
vowels elements of the English vowel system (including glottal 
stop to separate vowels), The influence of the English superstra- 
tum on New Mexican Spanish may not necessarily be a fair com- 
parison with the influence of the Latin superstratum on the Iberian 
languages — whatever they were — because the ratio of native 
speakers of the superstratum to those of the substratum is no 
doubt reversed in the twocases, Yet it is a factor that should be 
considered when assessing the importance and extent of substratum 
influence, (Asa matter of fact, this point of view is implicit in 
Alonso’s explanation of the role of the Franks in determining the 
direction taken by French, although there is no reference to the 
fact in his discussion of substratum influence in general.) 

The reader will miss in the volume under discussion the pene- 
trating essays on Spanish pronunciation with which Amado Alonso 
was concerned so much recently —a subject, however, which had 
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been very much in his thoughts for many years, No doubt we shall 
have these essays incorporated*into his work on the history of 
Spanish pronunciation which was about two-thirds done at the time 
of his death (and which will be completed by Rafael Lapesa). 

It is fitting that we should pause here long enough to consider 
one aspect of Amado Alonso which can be only dimly glimpsed in 
the Estudios lingtlisticos: his role as teacher, For that purpose 
nothing can be more convincing than the words of a distinguished 
young scholar, a product of the training given in the Instituto de 
Filologfa, In the <Homenaje> published by his students on the 
occasion of his leaving the University of Buenos Aires, Rosa Maria 
Lida de Malkiel wrote 


Esto es lo que, ante todo, es aquf Amado Alonso: un 
maestro, Nosotros, sus alumnos de la Facultad, conside- 
ramos particular suerte nuestra que nos haya deparado 
tal maestro, y consideramos como un triunfo para la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires y para la Argentina el amor 
y la admiracidén que profesan los estudiantes de Harvard 
y los estudiosos de todo el mundo a Amado Alonso, nuestro 
maestro, 


This volume of essays gives abundant testimony in support of 
what Amado Alonso’s students claim for him, 


University of New Mexico R. M. DUNCAN 


Harold Jantz: <<Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance man: parallels 
and prototypes». Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University 
Press, 1951. xvii + 198 pp. 


This study is one of the mast stimulating pieces of scholarship 
dealing with the interpretation of <Faust> that has appeared re- 
cently, either in Europe or America, One can say this even if one 
is not wholly in sympathy ~ as many readers will not be — with the 
author’s fundamentally positivistic tendencies, At its best, the 
positivistic approach helps us to become aware of continuities. It 
is when it tries to foist specious continuities upon us as though they 
were in themselves sufficient interpretations of a work of art or 
begins to look upon the establishment of continuities (usually desig- 
nated as “sources”) as the ne plus ultra of criticism that doubts 
overwhelm us, But Jantz is wary of this trap. 

One school of Goethe criticism, now on the wane but by no 
means entirely in eclipse, has always insisted that “the” inter- 
pretation of <<Faust> is the biographical one, that the poem (and 
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here they quote Goethe’s famous words about all his works being 
“fragments of a great confession”) is best understood as the poetic 
product of certain specific experiences in the poet’s life. It is 
against this approach to the work that Jantz rebels, or at least 
against its too exclusive application. He would make us aware of 
another way of looking at the poem, “The chief question posed by 
this study,” we read in the final chapter (p, 124), “is whether the 
values and principles, the personalities and actions of the drama, 
in their larger interrelations and sequences, resemble those of. 
Goethe’s own age.” His answer is of course that they do, 

It is well to note the author’s careful formulation of his thesis, 
especially the words “in their larger interrelations and sequences.” 
By “larger interrelations” Jantz means, if I have read him aright, 
such things as the attitude toward nature presumed by the poem, or 
as ‘Faust’s intellectual position’ (the title of the third chapter), 
which, if perhaps not absolutely “proved” to be that of Nicolaus 
Cusanus via Pico della Mirandola, is certainly shown to be strik- 
ingly parallel. By “sequences” he seems to mean something which 
is probably far more likely to be rejected, namely, that Goethe, as 
“the true heir of Cusanus,...used the framework of his philosophy 
as the uniting principle of his great work, from Faust’s first words 
to the last words about him” (p. 129). Not that the course of the 
action may not, as Jantz claims, bear out this contention, but one 
has uneasy recollections of other interpreters who have taken 
other philosophers and found that their systems were also borne 
out by <<Faust>, and this gives one pause, The author himself 
says (p. 127) that the “application of conventional [emphasis mine] 
philosophic methods to the criticism of the work” has led to mis- 
apprehensions and deeper obscurity — is his own method saved by 
its unconventionality? That it is as valid as others, we may be 
ready to admit, but are we still convinced that the method itself is 
valid, or that it really leads to a better understanding of the work? 

Jantz, then, is above all interested in the establishment of a 
continuity: Goethe as the last heir of Renaissance, the last great 
poet-thinker who could still look back to the beginnings of our era, 
and, it might be added, could also look forward to the “revolt of the 
masses,” the day when the beginnings will have been forgotten. 
Through him and particularly through his greatest work we are 
connected with our:-own beginnings: Goethe as a Kulturtrdger. 

Naturally it is not Jantz’s intention to make out a case for 
<<Faust> as a historical drama; his observations on the treatment 
of time in the work show that he is well aware of the impossibility 
of confining it to any specific period. Rather, he is trying to show 
us that through a better understanding of certain attitudes toward 
existence, attitudes that were fundamental to Renaissance thought 
and exemplified, however imperfectly, in the lives of representa- 
tive Renaissance men, we will bebetter able tounderstand Goethe’s 
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poem, The chief of these attitudes or ideas is that of striving to 
bring man the microcosm into harmony with the macrocosm through 
the realization of man’s own inborn potentialities. Such ideas as 
this, Jantz argues, were commonplaces for Goethe, but we, like the 
masses around us, have almost forgotten them. And so it is as an 
introduction to these ideas and attitudes in reference to <Faust> 
that he has written his book. The poem, he implies, is no longer 
immediately comprehensible to us—a learned commentary is 
necessary. Sometime between 1770 and 1832 (or shall we say 
between 1832 and 1952?) Western man forgot his intellectual ori- 
gins, and without them in the forefront of our mind we can only 
half understand <Faust>,. Stated in this pointed fashion, there are 
no doubt many who will find the author’s position extreme, but few 
will deny that it is challenging. Of living American scholars there 
are perhaps none better suited for the task set here, for Jantz not 
only knows the Renaissance, he also knows the sadly neglected 
German Renaissance, which was of extreme importance in the 
forming of Goethe’s mind. 

Jantz believes that Faust succeeds in his attempt as a “Re- 
naissance man” to bring the microcosm which is himself into har- 
mony with the macrocosm, His way is truly onward and upward. 
As we know, this is where we find the great parting of the ways in 
modern <<Faust> criticism. Like all of his persuasion, the author 
stresses Goethe’s approval of Faust’s “way through life.” But ifa 
mere reviewer may be allowed to interject a modest question, I 
should like to ask if it is not time that we at least began to wonder 
what Goethe’s approval or disapproval has to do with the matter ? 
Is not the question the interpreter needs to ask of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, namely, whether Faust, as presented in the poem, 
acts in accord with his own (poetic) character ? 

This small book not only affords an exciting introduction to the 
intellectual world of the Renaissance — it also contains some real 
discoveries, The author, one of the most skillful scholar-detectives 
practicing the art today, does not hide his light under a bushel in 
this respect here either. This study should, for example, put an 
end to the vague speculation that still beclutters many <<Faust> 
commentaries on the following points: Why did Faust select Nos- 
tradamus and none other as the book that was “guidance enough” 
to the mysteries of nature? What is byfar the most likely “source” 
of the Earth Spirit? What is the closest pictorial representation 
yet found of the sign of the macrocosm upon which Faust gazes and 
how can we be virtually certain that Goethe also gazed upon it? To 
these and similar problems Jantz gives answers it would be hard 
to refute. But to reveal these answers here would not be fair with- 
out an account of the fascinating way in which the author arrives 
at them, 


To sum up: Even for those who may not be in sympathy with 
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the author’s positivistic leanings, this study cannot but offer real 
light on several vexing points and so deepen even their reading of 
the poem, while for those who are in sympathy with the method but 
perhaps hold very different views as to the seed-beds, both emo- 
tional and intellectual, of <<Faust>, it can hardly be less than a 
revelation. As Jantz’s ideal reader, one pictures anadherent of the 
older biographical approach who finds himself gradually being 
forced by the impact of the arguments to abandon one position after 
another, But whatever one’s leanings, few will disagree that this 
study is truly Dienst am Werk. 


Hamilton College R. M. BROWNING 


Jean Boutiére and A. H. Schutz: <<Biographies des troubadours> 
(Graduate School Monographs, distributed by Ohio State University 
in conjunction with the University of Toulouse). Toulouse, Edouard 
Privat. 1950. xxxii + 451 pp. 


All who work in the field of Provencal letters must be grateful 
for the efforts of the editors of the present compilation. The bio- 
graphical material, dubious though it may be, contained in the Vidas 
and Razos is absolutely essential to any investigation of either 
individual troubadours or relationships between them or, for that 
matter, of the spirit which informs the literature of the langued’oc. 
Up to now we have turned to Chabaneau’s edition of the Vidas, pub- 
lished in 1885. But that work is long since out of print and is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. if for no other reason the present edi- 
tion would fill avery serious lacuna, But in fact, as the Professors 
Boutiére and Schutz point out, Chabaneau was by no means the 
perfect editor. This book does more than replace Chabaneau; it 
supplants him. 

Even the most malevolent reviewer could find little to complain 
of in the plan or the execution of this admirable volume, After an 
‘Avant-Propos’ sketching the history of their collaboration, the 
editors, in a compact introduction, define the nature of the material 
they are dealing with, discuss its significance and enumerate the 
manuscripts which contain thetexts and the previous published ver- 
sions of the biographies. They draw a pretty firm line between the 
Vidas and the Razos from the point of view of their respective 
historical value. Succinctly, but to my mind convincingly, they 
establish the case for the importance of this unique genre, They 
observe as follows — and the paragraph merits quotation — 


En dépit de leurs lacunes, de leurs erreurs et de leurs 
légendes, vidas et razos nous sont pourtant fort précieuses. 
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Sans elles, nous ne saurions presque rien de 1’existence 
de la plupart des troubadours; Elles constituent, par ai- 
lleurs, les premiéres ébauches de ce que seront, beaucoup 
plus tard, les biographies littéraires de caractére scien- 
tifique; certaines, d’étendue plus considérable, sont les 
lointains ancétres des vies romancées, de la nouvelle et 
du roman modernes. Si l’expression y est pauvre, la 
langue est simple et claire; le style, monotone souvent, 
a parfois une certaine élégance; et, somme toute, elles 
nous offrent le meilleur spécimen éxistant de la prose 
provencale du moyen age, C’est plus qu’il n’en faut pour 
expliquer la faveur dont elles ont joui au cours des siécles, 


This is well said. But of course the main task of the collabora- 
tors is that of editors rather than critics. And this too they have 
discharged splendidly. They inform us of their principles of text 
selection and adhere to it scrupulously. They give us all available 
variants and an abundance of notes, discussing later versions of 
the Vidas, supplying, wherever possible supplementary information 
on geographical or proper names mentioned in the text, and adding, 
again within the limits of reasonable possibility, chronological de- 
tails. Ali this reflects not only thorough knowledge of the Pro- 
vencgal field but good critical taste in the choice of pertinent data. 
There are at the end of the book threeindices designed to facilitate 
ready reference; an index of “piéces citées ou commentées,” 
following the alphabetical order of the troubadours, a complete list 
of proper names, anda table of contents, which again provides a 
listing of the troubadours though in more summary fashion, One 
could hardly ask more. The only possible criticism I could make 
is with reference to the paper on which this valuable book is 
printed; itis, at least in my copy, greyish and dismal looking and 
seems old before its time. I hope it is more durable than it looks, 
for this is a work that will be useful for many years to come. 


Yale University THOMAS G. BERGIN 


Robert A. Hall, Jr.: <<A short history of Italian literature~, 
Ithaca, N Y., Linguistica, 1951, 429 pp. 


The author indicates in the Preface that his aim has been to 
give “a historical (and primarily chronological) presentation of the 
development of Italian literature, from the beginning to modern 
times, rather than an aesthetic or other type of non-historical 
discussion.” He lays no claim to originality in the presentation 
of his material, but he does strive to lay a thorough groundwork 
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for the appreciation of Italian literature. In general, he seems to 
have accomplished this purpose remarkably well. 

The author divides Italian literature into three broad chron- 
ological periods: the ‘Golden Age,’ the ‘Silver Age,’ and ‘Modern 
Times,’ The period of the ‘Golden Age’ is prefaced by a historical 
summary of three chapters devoted to the background of Italian 
literature, The transition between the ‘Golden Age’ and the ‘Silver 
Age’ is made by ‘Interlude I,’ devoted to the Revival of Learning, 
Classical Humanism, and Vernacular literature. The transition 
between the ‘Silver Age’ and ‘Modern Times’ is made by ‘Inter- 
lude II,’ devoted to the Loss of Freedom and the currents in Italian 
culture, The basic organization of the work is consequently solid. 

The historical background offered in the beginning chapters is 
essential to the understanding of Italian culture, The author’s 
scholarship is quite sound as he outlines Mediterranean culture 
prior to the Italian period, the city states, the feudai system and 
the Provengal and Old French literatures, Perhaps in such a short 
history less attention could have been devoted to literatures outside 
of the immediate objective, but the chapters are authoritative and 
well written. In these early chapters the author has a tendency io 
present dogmatically certain personal points of view which are 
open to discussion, to say the least. I quote: “Western civilization, 
from early times down to our day, has had three basic drives: sex, 
war and adventure.” (p. 22). And again: “‘Mariolatry’ of the 
twelfth-century scholastics —a kind of inversion of sexuality, the 
adoration of sex in its negation through virginity —.” Aside from 
this type of personal remarks the presentation is clear, objective, 
and fair. 

The chapters on Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio are superb, 
The author displays a deep understanding of the works of the great 
trio and their relative literary value. In a thorough, concise, and 
objective fashion he gives a summary as well as a critical appre- 
ciation of the important works. His style is clear and straight- 
forward, with a pleasant familiar flavor which detaches it from the 
usual classroom stuffiness, 

The chapters on ‘Humanism’ and on the ‘Silver Age’ are quite 
as authoritative as those on the ‘Golden Age,’ but somehow they 
lack the brilliancy and enthusiasm of the earlier ones, Perhaps 
the difference is due tothe tremendous amount of material covered, 
During these intermediate centuries there were authors galore, but 
very few of outstanding merit. The historian of literature has the 
choice of either dealing only with summits such as Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Poliziano, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso or including the 
scores of secondary and tertiary figures which crowded the literary 
landscape of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, The author, true 
to his objective, has presented all the writers who made a perman-~ 
ent mark in the history of Italian literature. With regard to these 
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chapters we should remark that, while the Church was undoubtedly 
responsible for many of the ills ‘which beset Italian culture, the 
author displays too close an affinity to the views of John Addington 
Symonds on the subject. Frequently a tirade against the Church 
seems irrelevant to the literary movement under discussion. 

The organization of the chapters on ‘Modern Times’ is original 
and enlightening. Goldoni, Parini, Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo and the 
many lesser luminaries are treated not as individual, independent 
writers, but as parts of a stream flowing toward an ever greater 
Italian literature, whose peak was again reached in the nineteenth 
century with Manzoni, Leopardi, and Carducci. The author portrays 
skillfully the historical significance of every literary figure of any 
importance, erring perhaps on the side of too many rather than too 
few writers. 

As he comes into the twentieth century, the author deals briefly 
but adequately with writers of recognized value such as Verga, 
Fogazzaro, Serao, Deledda, Pirandello, etc. His appreciation of 
D’Annunzio, however, is blurred by the poet’s private and political 
life. We all agree that D’Annunzio was a scoundrel, but many of us 
still consider him one of the greatest literary figures of modern 
Italy. Here, as on various other occasions, the author’s justifiable 
hatred of Fascism seems to come into play at the wrong time, 

The contemporary period does not receive much attention, and 
understandably so in the type of history which the author has 
written. A history of the contemporary period would have to be an 
aesthetical appreciation of new works rather than a chronological 
presentation of accepted criteria. 

All in all, this <Short history of Italian literature> is a valu- 
able contribution to Italian studies in English. It is the only com- 
pact and authoritative presentation of Italian literature from the 
beginning to the present in one volume, Its complete Indices of 
Authors and Titles make it an indispensable reference work for the 
American student of Italian literature. 


Boston, Mass, VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


Margherita Morreale de Castro: <<Pedro Simén Abril» (<<Revista 
de Filologia Espanola», anejo LI). Madrid, 1949. 329 pp. 


This splendid stuay should be of interest to all Hispanists — 
particularly to teacher-scholars—not only because of the fine 
quality of its scholarship and its balanced perspective but also 
because of the nature of the man whom it treats. Essentially a 
workaday professor, Pedro Sim6n Abril was no Vives, no Nebrija, 
no Juan de Valdés. In no sense a maker of culture, he was a 
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purveyor of learning, a man with a “method” whose pedagogical 
zeal took him not to the great university centers of Spain (aside 
from a brief stay at the University of Zaragosa) but to the little- 
known towns of Uncastillo, Tudela, Alcaraz, and Medina de Rioseco. 
There he composed his grammars, his translations of Cicero, 
Aristotle, and Terence, and his <<Tablas de leer y escrivir facil- 
mente por letra colorada», for the schoolmaster must teach his 
pupils to read before turning them loose on Aristotle. 

After a biographical sketch which still leaves numerous lacunae 
in the life of her itinerant subject, Dr. Morreale proceeds with an 
analysis of his various works, beginning with a chapter on ‘Las 
Gramaticas’, Objecting to Nebrija’s Latin grammar on the grounds 
of its disorderliness, prolixness, and lack of clarity, Pedro Simén 
Abril set about correcting these deficiencies with his <Jatini 
idiomatis docendi ac discendi methodus~- (1561), written entirely 
in Latin, Significantly, in four succeeding Latin grammars, he 
progressively reduced the Latin content until his fifth grammar, 
published in 1583, was written entirely in Spanish except for ex- 
amples. The uSe of Castilian instead of Latin for expository ma- 
terial gives the keyto Sim6n Abril’s method and is indicative of his 
philosophy of education, for he came to believe firmly in the vul- 
garization of classical studies and was one of the few Spaniards of 
his day to break with tradition in this respect. His desire for 
Simplification and popularization of classical languages is again 
evident in his <<Gramfatica griega> (published in 1586 when he was 
professor of Greek at the University of Zaragosa) which was per- 
haps the first Greek grammar written in Castilian. Sim6n Abril’s 
efforts in the field of textbook writing did not go unnoticed: in 
1594, the Rector of the University of Salamanca recommended him 
as a collaborator to participate in the composition of an official 
Latin grammar to be adapted for use in Spanish schools and univer- 
sities, but he never took part in the project —perhaps because 
death overtook him (c, 1595) before the project began. 

Professor of logic as well as grammar, Simén Abril published 
in 1572 a condensation of Aristotle’s works on logic under the title 
of <Intrcductionis ad Logicam Aristotelis libri duo>-, but in keep- 
ing with his pervading notion of popularization, he revised and 
rewrote the work in Castilian in 1587 with the title «Primera 
parte de la Filosofia llamada la Légica, o parte racional--. In this 
work as well as in his <<Filosofia natural~ (the autograph of which 
Dr. Morreale happily discovered, Simdén Abril was motivated by 
the desire to do away with the ponderous Scholastic commentaries 
on Aristotle and to give his students a compassable digest of the 
philosopher’s body of thought. Hardly more than an exponent of 
the philosophic commonplaces of his age, Sim6n Abril’s limitations 
as thinker may best be seen perhaps in his dark suspicion of the 
imagination, for he like most of his contemporaries believed that 
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human reason, guided by “ciencia i entendimiento,” could attain 
truth, “pero la imajinagion no va findada en verdades necessarias: 
enter muchas vezes representa mui grandes disparates” (p, 121). 
In her estimate of Simén Abril as a student and professor of phi- 
losophy, Dr. Morreale, with the sound critical judgment character- 
istic of her entire work, aptly says of him: “...no le podemos 
negar el titulo de hombre sabio, que el mismo Luis Vives atribuia 
al que con miras universales y cierto amor y comprensi6én abarcase 
con su mirada todas las cosas, considerandoles como reflejo de 
Dios.” (p. 169). 

In the chapter ‘Sim6én Abril, maestro,’ the author examines 
Simon Abril’s ideas on pedagogy, but here again her subject shows 
a disappointing lack of originality, eschewing the theoretical for 
the practical and repeating most of the hackneyed formulas and 
maxims of the classroom teacher, Dr. Morreale summarizes his 
key ideas, already implicit in the nature of his textbooks, as fol- 
lows: “la necesidad de emplear el idioma vulgar, el orden meté- 
dico dentro de cada disciplina, el eslabonamiento de las mismas 
sin intromisiones mutuas, la preponderancia de la parte practica 
sobre la teérica y la simplificacién de los preceptos” (p. 181). 

Because of his position as professor of classical languages and 
translator, Simén Abril was quite naturally drawn into the contro- 
versy between the Latinists and the apologists for the national 
idiom. It is not too surprising to find him allied with the nation- 
alists. In ‘Sim6én Abril y la lengua castellana,’ the author demon- 
strates that Sim6n Abril wasnot anardent apologist for the national 
idiom as were many of his contemporaries, but that his convictions 
in favor of Castilian were based largely on utilitarian grounds: its 
use in the classroom would avoid needless waste of effort and time, 
and common sense decreed that one proceed from the known to the 
unknown, The author then proceeds to analyze Simén Abril’s own 
style, finding it a model of naturalness and clarity, although its 
essential features are largely those of sixteenth century prose. 
Unfortunately, there is no analysis of the translations (Aristotle’s 
<<Ethics> and <<Politics>, the <Epistles> of Cicero and Terence’s 
plays), although the author promises a future study on this subject. 

Dr. Morreale concludes her study with the chapter ‘Simon Abril 
éhumanista?’ Her conclusions: “Simén Abril conocid y empled 
muchos medios tipicamente humanfsticos, pero por no haber pene- 
trado en su finalidad respecto a la formaci6én espiritual del indivi- 
duo, se quedéal margen de este movimiento, mientras que, por otro 
lado, sus miras claramente practicas y objetivas le colocan en el 
campo opuesto” (p. 227), Though no chosen spirit, Simén Abril was 
eminently successful in the fields he selected for himself: teaching 
and textbook writing. His texts and translations were reprinted 
throughout the seventeenth century and enjoyed especial vogue in 
neo-classic period of the eighteenth century. 
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Included are ‘Apéndices,’ containing extracts from Simé6n Abril’s 
work and a series of documents, a bibliography of his publications, 
and a thorough author-subject index. 

Though Dr. Morreale’s study cannot be said to be definitive in 
that it still leaves much to be explored — especially in the way of 
biography, the translations, and style — it is unquestionably a major 
contribution to an understanding of the intellectual climate of the 
sixteenth century, particularly to the post-Tridentine period. It is 
to be hoped that the author will lend her discerning scholarship to 
further study of that age. 


University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MacCURDY 


Carlo Cordié: <<Due epigoni del simbolismo francese: Albert 
Samain et Louis Le Cardonnel>>. Milano, Paideia, Arona, 1951. 
272 pp. 


Signor Carlo Cordié, the distinguished Italian student of French 
Symbolism, brings together in this volume essays on Samain and 
Le Cardonnel the earliest of which date back to 1930. The hundred 
pages given to Samain include studies of literary influences and 
affinities, of posthumous works, of “éditions de luxe” of the poet, 
of criticism of his work in the last fifty years, all leading up toa 
final “Ritratto di Arcade.” The Le Cardonnel section contains 
discussion of the poet’s art and of the criticism of the poet that 
bears on the relation of art and religion. Between these are in- 
serted a series of essays on Le Cardonnel in Rome, in Tuscany, 
in Assisi, and finally in San Remo, with special emphasis on the 
friendship with Bino Binazzo some of whose translations of the 
poet as well as letters from the poet, together with other Italian 
appreciations of the French poet, form the appendix, There is an 
index, 

The miscellany is meant to do service to scholars; students 
interested in the subjects mentioned will thank the author for prof- 
itable notes and bibliography as well as for a certain grace of 
presentation, To say that the essays are “on a string” would be to 
admit that, after all, the “string” is there to be found. 

In the case of Albert Samain the Italian scholar seems espe- 
cially intent on countering Georges Bonneau’s estimate of the 
author of <<Au jardin de 1’Infante> as the Symbolist par excellence 
even when Symbolism is defined as “l’affirmation d’une analogie 
essentielle entre un moment de la durée du moi et un moment de 
la durée des choses” (pp. 75, 76). He sees Samain as a nature 
porous to influence and significant, in this respect, because the 
curve of his work passes through or is tangent to Chénier, the 
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greater Romantics, and especially Hugo (nothing is more false 
than Samain in a heroic pose), Baudelaire, the Verlaine of <Fétes 
galantes>> and even Francis Jammes, The poet’s moments as a 
Symbolist were due less to conviction than to impressionability and 
addiction to poetic sport. Toward Symbolism, though not really 
toward Mallarmé, he was led by a natural Parnassianism arresting 
in the form of myth or scene what the spectator of life seesas from 
a window. “That Samain could be “impressionista e un melodico” 
at once is his distinctive quality, though not enough toinsure great- 
ness (pp. 97, 98). Such is the reconciliation that poetry effects in 
a soul lacking vigor for all it appetitiveness, and idyllic in temper. 

This discerning glimpse into the poetic personality of Samain 
is followed by the richer “paysage d’4me” of Le Cardonnel. What- 
ever supernatural light may play over this landscape, Signor Cordié 
seeks, if not to reduce it to the light of common day, at least to 
follow its rays toward a natural horizon. Thus there is emphasis 
on the entirely literary formation of the poet who was to become 
a priest, on the emotivity of the “meridional,” the racial spontaneity 
and fervor of likes and dislikes that will become the “verve” of the 
inspired singer of religion. All the waythrough his work, continues 
the critic, in Crocian vein, there will be elements of fresh and 
instinctive poetry as pure play of spirit in sound and harmony; 
indeed the reason for the enduring appeal of 1.eCardonnel are those 
moments when he fuses the contemplative and the dionysiac (p. 111). 
Even in the “Orphism” that seeks to combine wisdom and religion, 
paganism and Christianity, the admired Victor Hugo foreshadows 
Marsilio Ficino and the Italian Renaissance. To be sure Rome, 
disciplined and militant, mystic Umbria and the Assisi of Saint 
Francis, and Tuscany where lyricism attains to geometry, become 
his major symbols, but in the end was also the beginning in a cer- 
tain native demand of the poet’s soul. 

Poets too not only have their destiny but conspire with it, and 
there was much of the deliberate in the poetic development of 
Le Cardonnel. Drawing upon Noé] Richard’s fundamental work on 
Le Cardonnel, which he considers deficient only in its relative 
indifference to the poetic process, Cordié shows how the poet made 
a conscious effort to go beyond Symbolism, just as he had known 
how to profit in various respects from Banville, Gautier, Leconte 
de Lisle, Laprade, Baudelaire, Verlaine, even Laforgue, and all 
this without developing mannerism. Even in the <Poémes~>- of 
1904, when the poet has turned priest, the emphasis is upon literary 
expression of religious meditation and upon a pure Beauty seeking 
to enrich itself through new contents. And this was all the more 
possible because Symbolism, at bottom, had had a religious inspi- 
ration (p. 133). 

“Poeta egli era anzi tutto, e contemplatore: sempre” (p. 149). 
A witness in this connection certainly not suspect corroborates 
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this judgment at least in part. Thus Professor Guy Michaud in the 
<<Message poétique du symbolisme>- (III, p. 505): “Il est poéte 
avant tout, et poéte inspiré.” But he adds that despite rare mo- 
ments of “furtive réconciliation” between poet and priest, the poet 
lost ground. Certainly Signor Cordié, as literary critic, has done 
well to judge Le Cardonnel as poet and not as priest and to trace 
his sources in the “natural” and the measurable, But one can 
anticipate the rejoinder to Signor Cordié: that, after all, he has 
only brought into relief the “nature” upon which Grace supervenes; 
but it is the supervention of Grace that constitutes the real prob- 
lem, even the poetic problem in the case of a poet who aspired 
“D’unir la Grace antique 4 la Grace de Dieu.” The rejoinder would 
be all the more apt since Signor Cordié himself underlines the 
peculiar seriousness with which Le Cardonnel, even as a youth, 
had taken the poet’s function. In an admirable synthesis he defines 
the spiritual position of Le Cardonnel as “Il neoplatonismo, tutto 
irragiato da una luce cristiana e panicamente ebbro nel contem- 
plare l’eternita delle cose....” To be sure this fusion of the neo- 
platonic, the dionysiac and the Christian has the central peace of 
the truly aesthetic at the heart of its agitation and a clarity ex- 
pressed in a form geometrical in its effect (p. 161). 

The problem raised is an important one and applies in modern 
times not only to Le Cardonnel but to Gerard Manley Hopkins, Paul 
Claudel, T. S. Eliot. Is the term “poet-priest” an anomaly? Does 
it mean anything even to speak of a Christian poet? Cana poet 
qua poet be a Christian or a Communist? On the other hand, is 
there any such animal asa poet who at the very moment he isa 
poet is not also something else? If the answer does not limit 
choice to an “either-or”, it may be because poetry can be con- 
ceived as the assertion of a quality of reality. The Christian poet, 
in this view, would be detected both as poet and as Christian not by 
the doctrine in his verse but by the music that is over-heard, the 
assertion in tone and color of a quality of existence felt as the 
inevitable response, at least for the moment, of a soul to the stress 
of existence. To really assert “quality” makes a poet; to assert a 
quality consented to by Christian feeling makes the Christian poet. 
Not an emphatic affirmation but the incarnation of what is, ab- 
stractly considered, a proposition in metaphor, and in the tone and 
color that are aspects of metaphor, makes the poet, And the meta- 
phor co-existed, in the beginning, with the proposition, Such re- 
flections not only have their bearing upon Signor Cordié’s volume; 
they may be useful in clearing the impasse between such radically 
different estimates of the importance of the religious claims of 
Symbolism in the work of Guy Michaud and in Lehmann’s <The 
symbolist aesthetic in France>, 


Boston University ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Alfonso de Valdés: <The sack of Rome — dialogue of Lactancioand 
an Archdeacon> (English version with introduction and notes by 
John E. Longhurst and Raymond R. MacCurdy), Albuquerque, The 
University of New Mexico, 1952, 120 pp. 


This is the first work of a series entitled <Hispanic sources> 
to be published by the University of New Mexico. According to the 
prospectus, “The series is designed to make available some of the 
classics in medieval and Renaissance Hispanic history and litera- 
ture which presently cannot be procured in any English edition.” 

The series will include such works as Alfonso de Valdés’ 
<<Dialogue of Mercury and Charon>, writings of Juan Luis Vives 
and Juan Ginés de Sepdilveda, and a modern English translation of 
that work which is the culmination of the early Spanish Renais- 
sance, the <<Celestina>. None of these have been translated into 
English for at least 300 years. 

The <Sack of Rome» by Alfonso de Valdés is an attempt to 
mitigate criticism of the action of the Emperor’s soldiers in Rome 
in 1527, written by a Spanish humanist and secretary to Charles V. 
The dialogue reflects official correspondence on the subject of 
which Valdés of course had first-hand knowledge. There is an 
introduction by Professor Longhurst explaining the historical back- 
ground of the event, and a series of appendices including a letter 
of Charles V to John III of Portugal, and an exchange of letters 
between Alfonso de Valdés and Baldassare Castiglione, papal nuncio 
and author of <The courtier>. The final document is an opinion 
of the Inquisitor, Pedro Juan Olivar, about the work. Throughout, 
the text is annotated to show the influence of Erasmus on Alfonso 
de Valdés. 

In all, the editors have made available to the general public a 
most significant work done in a highly readable style. It might be 
possible to point out here and there that a passage could have been 
translated differently, but translating has always been an ungrate- 
ful task, and all those interested in this period of Spanish history 
and literature should feel gratified that the editors have undertaken 
this project. To quote one final line from their prospectus, “The 
University invites correspondence from those who are interested 
in the series, whether as possible authors of future volumes or as 
contributors of titles that might be considered for publication.” 


Syracuse University D. W. McPHEETERS 
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and in appendix, a list of those 
known to exist.” ] 


PORTUGUESE 


Bataillon, Marcel: Etudes sur le 
Portugal au temps de l’humanis- 
me. [Coimbra], 1952, xi, 307 p. 
il. (Acta Universitatis Conim- 
brigensis.) [Entre los diez inte- 
resantes estudios se destacan: 
Les Portugais contre Erasme, 
Erasme et la Cour de Portugal, 
Une source de Gil Vicente et de 
Montemor, L’édition scolaire 
coimbroise des “Colloques” d’E- 
rasme. | 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Aguil6, F.de S.: Miquel dels Sants 
Oliver, poeta i humanista. Bo- 
gota, Colombia, 1952, 21 p. 

Aqui se contienen tres maneras de 
coplas en loor del Nascimiento 
de Christo. [Ed. de 300 ejs. 
num., no venales, que el Sr. D. 
Antonio Pérez y Gémez dedica a 
sus amigos como recuerdo en 
las Pascuas de Navidad de 1952. ] 
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Arjona, J. H.: Another sonnet in 
Lope de Vega’s “Los tres dia- 
mantes.” (De la Hisp. Rev., 1952, 
XX, 313-315.) 

Bushee, Alice H.: Three centuries 
of Tirsode Molina. Philadelphia, 
London, 1939. (Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania,) [Erudito y utilfsimo li- 
bro. ] 

Bushee, Alice H., and Stafford, 
Lorna L.: Tirso de Molina, “La 
Prudencia en la mujer,” crit. 
text with intr. and notes. Mexi- 
co, 1948. (Mexico City College 
Press.) [Excelente ed. y estu- 
dio. | 

Correa, G.: El tema de la honra 
en el ‘Poema del Cid.’ (De la 
Hisp. Rev., 1952, XX, 185-199.) 

Dunn, P. N.: Castillo Solérzano. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1952. 
xvii, 141 p. 

Green, O.H.: Courtly love in Que- 
vedo, Boulder, Colorado, 1952, 
82 p. (Univ. of Colorado Studies.) 

Hesse, E.W.: Suplemento segundo 
a la Bibliografia general de Tir- 
so de Molina (incluyendo una 
secci6én sobre la influencia del 
tema de Don Juan). (De la rev. 
Estudios, Madrid, 1952, 32 p.) 

Livingstone, L.: Ortega y Gasset’s 
philosophy of art. (De PMLA, 
1952, LXVII, 609-654.) 

Menéndez Pidal, R.: Los origenes 
de las literaturas romanicas a 
la luz de un descubrimiento re- 
ciente, Santander, 1951, 67 p. 
retr, (Univ. Intern. de Santan- 
der). [Conferencia. | 

Metge, Francisco: Tesoro escon- 
dido de todos los mas famosos 
romances asi antiguos como 
modernos del Cid. Va a la fin en 
seis romances la historia de los 
siete infantes de Lara. (Barce- 
lona, 1626). Ed. mod. por Anto- 
nio Pérez Gémez, Valencia, 1952, 
149 p. [Coleccién] “Duque y 
Marqués, (Optsculos literarios 
rarisimos.) [Noticia prel. por 
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Antonio Pérez Gémez. Unico ej. 
conocido de este romancero del 
Cid en la Bibl. Nac. de Paris. Se 
anade un indice de primeros 
versos. Se reproduce en facsi- 
mile la portada original que 
lleva al ano de 1616. 

Monguié, L.: Crematistica de los 
novelistas espanoles del siglo 
XIX. (De la Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
1951, XVII; n°S, 1-4.) 

Monguié, L.: The social status of 
the Spanish novelists in the 
XIXth century. (Del “Jour. of 
Aesthetics and Art Crit.”, 1952, 
Styen®, 238) 

Navarro, Tomas: El octosilabo y 
sus modalidades, en Homenaje a 
Archer M. Huntington, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., 1952, 
p. 435-455. 

Navarro, Martin: Vida y obra de 
D. Francisco Giner de los Rios, 
México, 1945. (Ed. Ori6n.) 

Nicholson, R. A.: Los misticos del 
Islam, versi6n espanola y est. 
prel. de Fernando Valera, Méxi- 
co, 1945. (Ed. Orién). [El titulo 
en la cubierta es distinto (I): 
Poetas y mfsticos del Islam. ] 

Pérez Gémez, Antonio: Un Ro- 
mance de don Alvaro de Luna, 
RomPh, Nov-Feb., 1951-1952, v, 
202-205. 

Rio, Angel del: Vida y obras de F. 
Garcia Lorca. Zaragoza, 1952. 
(Estudios Literarios.) 

Rodriguez-Monino, A.: Cristébal 
de Mesa, Est. bibliografico 
(1562-1633). Badajoz, 1951, 119p. 

Rodriguez-Monino, A.: Historia 
literaria de Extremadura, (Edad 
Media y Reyes Catdlicos), [Ba- 
dajoz], 1950, 94 p. il. (Separata 
de la Rev. de Est. Extremefos. 
Tir, de 50 ejs. num.) 

Rodriguez-Monino, A., ed.: Viaje 
a Oriente [de] Fray Antonio de 
Lisboa (1507), ed. y est., [Bada- 
joz], 1949, 77p. (Tir. de 100 ejs. 
num.) 
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Seris, H.: Investigaciones de lite- 
ratura espanola por emprender. 
Homenaje aS. Griswold Morley, 
en The Mod. Lang. Jour., 1952, 
XXXVI, 265-267. [Siglos XI a 
XV.] 

Seris, H.: Guia para nuevas in- 
vestigaciones de literatura es- 
panola, en Homenaje a Hunting- 
ton, Wellesley College, Mass., 
1952, p. 541-569. [Siglos XII a 
XVII. | 

Seris, H.: The oldest lyric poetry 
in Europe was Spanish. Books 
Abroad, 1952, XXVI, 349-350. 
[El autor, a quien no le remi- 
tieron las pruebas, escribi6é “la 
revista espanola ‘Al-Andalus’” y 
tradujeron, caso extrano, “the 
French (!) review ‘Al-Andalus’”, 


También escribié el autor “Can- 
cioncillas” e imprimieron “Can- 
cionillas.” Desde que se retiré 
el Dr. House, fundador y director 
de “Books Abroad”, se ha notado 
la falta de cuidado en la revista. ] 
Shoemaker, W. H.: Galdés’ liter- 
ary creativity: D. José Ido del 
Sagrario. (Tir. ap. de la Hisp. 
Rev., 1951, XIX, 204-237.) 
Torre, Guillermode: Presenciade 
“Clarin”. (Del ‘Archivum’, 1952, 
II, 217-226. Univ. de Oviedo.) 
Xirau, Joaquin: Vida y obra de 
Ramon Lull. Filosofia y mistica, 
México, 1946, 286 p. (Editorial 
“Orién”) [En la cubierta: 1947. 
Nota bibliografica al final de 
cada cap. y estudio bibliografico 
de R. d’Alés-Moner, p. 245-272. | 


PEIODICALS 


America, La Habana, 1953, 
XXXVIII. no, 2, 

Anales de la Academia. Nacional 
de Artes y Letras, La Habana, 
1951, XXXIII. Homenaje a Méxi- 
co, en el 1€F Congreso de Aca- 
demias de la Lengua, en el IV 
contenario de la Universidad 
Nacional. Razones que abonan la 
iniciativa de instaurar una Aca- 
demia de la Lengua en Puerto 
Rico. 

Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, 24, época, 
1951.11, n°. 5. 

Annales de l’Université de Paris, 
1952, n°S. 1, 2, 3, y 4. Discours 
de M. le Recteur Jean Sarrailh, 
n°, 4, p. 527-532. Nécrologie: 
Henri Chamard, p. 562-565, 

Annales du Centre Universitaire 
Méditerranéen, Nice, 1951. 

Arbor, Madrid, 1949, n2 42, 

Archivo José Marti. La Habana, 
1952, n°. 18. 

Asomante, 1952, n°, 3: El deber 
de los intelectuales, por Luis 


Reissig. — NO, 4: Dos utopfas 
artisticas; realismo, socialismo 
y arte abstracto, por G. de Torre. 
[ “El realismo absoluto y el abs- 
traccionismo puro son dos uto- 
pias candorosas, por no decir 
estériles.” “La desnaturaliza- 
ciénde los fines del arte... lleva 
implicita la perversién de sus 
medios...rebaja, humilla la ca- 
lidad y originalidad de los me- 
dios expresivos, conformandose 
con los mas vulgares...con los 
medios menos artisticos’”. ] 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Naci6n. Santo Domingo, 1952, 
Ven os ae 

Boletin [de la] Comisién Cubana 
de la Unesco, 1952, I, n°, 9- N°. 
12; Refael Marquina: Dia de los 
derechos humanos,. 

Boletin del Instituto [de] Marco 
Fidel Sudrez, 1951,I, n°. 2, Univ. 
de Antioquia, Medellin, Colombia. 

Bolivar, Bogotd, 1952, n0.12: Ra- 
fael Maya: Por los fundadores 
de la Academia Colombiana en 
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el octogésimo aniversario de la 
sesi6n inaugural; n°,13: Aspec- 
tos de la criminologia espanola 
y tipos delincuentes del ‘Quijote’, 
por I. Rodriguez Guerrero; n°, 
14: El lenguaje de Col6n a tra- 
vés de Menéndez Pidal, por Mo- 
desto de Bara; nO,15: Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz y su simbolo, por 
Cecilia Hernandez de Mendoza. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1952, LIV, 
n°S, 2,3, y 4. [O. H. Green, B. 
L.de Argensola. Yves Renouard, 
La Théorie des générations de J. 
Ortega y Gasset. | 7 

Bulletin of the Institute of Histor- 
ical Research, 1952, XXV, n°. 72. 
(Univ. of London.) — Theses Sup- 
plement n°, 13, Aug. 1952. 

Comparative Literature, 1952, IV, 
n°, 3: Américo Castro: El “Li- 
bro de Buen Amor” del Arci- 
preste de Hita. [Existencia de 
analogias entre “El Libro de 
Buen Amor” y “El Collar de la 
paloma” de Ibn Hazm. Estas 
paginas reiteran y aclaran lo 
dicho en la “Espana en su histo- 
ria.”]_G. Correa: Sobre “La 
cancién petrarquista en la lirica 
del Siglo de Oro” por E. Segura 
Covarsi, Madrid, 1949, 333 p. — 
NO, 4: The aesthetic foundation 
of Arabic literature, by G. E. 
von Grunebaum, 

Eusko-Jakintza, Revista de Estu- 
dios Vascos, 1951, V, nOS, 3-6. 
Violet Alford: Une pastorale 
basque en 1951. N. Lahwary: 
Affinités linguistiques basco- 
caucasiennes et balkaniques. P. 
Lafitte: Les Basques dans le 
Monde. 

French Studies, Oxford, 1952, n°S, 
2495, 40 ¥ 1953,.n2 01, 

Gymnasium, Bosa, Cundinamarca, 
Colombia, Abril-junio, 1952, 
fasciculus, III-IX. — Suplemento 
espanol, 8 p. 

Hispania, 1952, XXXV, nO. 2: Ho- 
menaje a Pedro Salinas. — A. 
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Castro: Un aspecto del pensar 
hispano-judio, — W. J. Smither: 
Doctoral theses in the Hispanic 
languages and literatures, 1951. 
— NO, 3: Desiderata in XVIIIth 
century Spanish scholarship, por 
J. Ornstein. Tragedy and comedy 
in the “Celestina” por Ed. J. 
Webber. — n9°,4, Casona y Astu- 
rias, por J. R. Castellano. [Uno 
de los dos dramaturgos de nota 
de la generacién del 36. El otro 
es Garcfa Lorca. ] —1953, XXXVI, 
n°, 1: Perfil del teatro contem - 
pordneo en Hispano-América, 
por J. J. Arrom. Andalucismos 
en la pronunciaci6n salvadorena, 
por D. L. Canfield. El espanol 
de la América Espanola, por R. 
Heliodoro Valle. 

Hojas de Cultura Popular Colom- 
biana. Bogota, 1951, n°, 12, il. 
(Ministerio de Educaci6én Nac.) 
[El villancico en Colombia por 
J. I. Perdomo Escobar. — Gdmez 
Manrique (1412-1490?), por F. 
C. Sainz de Robles. } 

Modern Language Journal, 1951, 
XXXV, n°. 7: Wm. M. Miller: 
American doctoral degrees 
granted in the field of modern 
languages in 1950-1951. W. V. 
Kaulfers: Retooling the profes- 
sion in the light of modern re- 
search. [With conclusions and 
footnote references to summa- 
ries.] R. Lado: Phonemics and 
pronunciation tests. — 1952, 
XXXVI, n°. 2: Foreign born or 
American born language teach- 
ers, by P. G. Esposito. [Both 
necessary.| — N°, 4: Lawrence 
LeSage: Proust and Gide, life- 
long antagonists. Gabriel H. 
Lovett: “Lazarillo de Tormes” 
in Russia. — N°, 7: Mexico’s 
“Veladas literarias”, 1867-1868, 
by D. W. Bleznick. — NO, 8: The 
technique of translation, by Leila 
M. Virtue and N. W. Baklanoff. 
— 1953, XXXVII, n°. 1: Language 
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8 at the North Syracuse High 
School, by Mary Elizabeth Daley. 
[Inspired by a course of Dr. 
James P, Soffietti at Syracuse 
Univ. ] 

La Nueva Democracia, Nueva 
York; 19924n0S>* 13 2593% Luis 
Alberto Sanchez: Juicio critico 
sobre el libro de Sonja Karsen: 
Guillermo Valencia. [Dice San- 
chez: “Tenemos aqui una tesis 
doctoral que nos resulta un tra- 
bajo de método irreprochable, 
de juicio maduro y profundo, a lo 
que se anade su estilo seguro.” 
“En la parte referente al escri- 
tor...Sonja Karsen llega a sus 
mejores logros.” “Me parece 
una de las tesis ejemplares que 
he leido y uno de los mejores 
aportes para dilucidar el conte- 
nido del Modernismo.” “Este 
libro debe ser traducido.” “Con 
la lectura de la obra de Sonja 
Karsen resulta realzada la figu- 
ra de Valencia y se completa 
admirablemente el cuadro de su 
persona, su obra y su tiempo.” | 
— N°, 4: Salomén Ibn Gabirol, 
fildsofo y poeta judio, por Alfon- 
so Francisco Ramirez. Azorin: 
retrospeccién y dinamismo, por 
G. Cotto-Thorner. Sobre ausen- 
cia y destierro (Luis de Zulueta) 
por Luis Alberto Sanchez. — 
1953, n°. 1: Transito de Jorge 
Santayana, por R. Beyle. Cémo 
es un buen maestro, por J. Lar- 
rea, Vigencia de A. Machado, 
por Luis Amador Sanchez. 

Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, 1951, V, n°.4. J. G. Fu- 
cilla: Sobre las fuentes de “Del 
rey abajo ninguno” (de Rojas 
Zorrilla). I. A. Leonard: La 
temporada teatral de 1792 en el 
nuevo coliseo de México, G. E. 
Wade: Adici6én a “Three centu- 
ries of Tirsode Molina” de Alice 
H. Bushee. A. Millares Carlo: 
Resena del “Manual de biblio- 


grafia de la literatura espafola” 
por H. Serfs, ~ 1952, VI, no. 1: 
Margit Frenk Alatorre: Sobre 
los textos poéticos en Vasquez, 
Mudarra y Narvaez. S. G. Mor- 
ley y C. Bruerton: Lope de Vega, 
Celia y “Los comendadores de 
Cérdoba.” No, 2: M. Bataillon: 
Dr. Andrés Laguna, “Peregrina- 
ciones de Pedro de Urdemalas.” 

Orbe, Abril de 1952, no, 33, (Or- 
gano de la Univ. Nac. del Sures- 
te) [This number is dedicated to 
the deceased poet, Gonzalez 
Martinez. | 

P.E.N. International. Bulletin of 
selected books. Issued with the 
assistance of Unesco, 1952, III, 
n°, 1. George Pendle: Contem- 
porary literature in Spain. La 
littérature contemporaine en 
Espagne, [Habla de la genera- 
cidn del 36, p. 7.] 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, Tori- 
no, 1952, n°, 12, 

Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Can- 
ada, 1952, LIX, n°5.°2; 3 y-4: 
The British Universities, by Th. 


P, Soper. 

Repertorio Americano, 1951, 
XLVI, n°. 8: Roberto Brenes 
Mesén, por Fresia Brenes de 


Hilarov, y retr. [Conmovedora 
y justa biograffa.] N°. 9: El 
hombre educado, por Luis de 
Zulueta. N°. 10: Oraci6én a Ru- 
bén Dario, por E. Orrego Vicuna. 
Amado Nervo en sus cartas, por 
A. Iduarte. A. Machado por J. 
Quero Morales. Certamen his- 
panoamericano en homenaje a 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Con- 
diciones y jurados. NO, 11: Re- 
cogiendo el epistolario de Una- 
muno. Reviviendo a Chocano, 
por Luis Alberto Sanchez. La 
escuela de los padres, por Luis 
de Zulueta, Azorin no va a Mé- 
xico. El ler Congreso de Acade- 
mias de la Lengua Espanola. 
NOS, 12 y 13: Cémo murié P, 
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Henriquez Urena, por A. Cortina. 
— 1952, XXXII, n°. 20; Rubén 
Dario, poeta civil y social, por 
E. Torres, N°, 21: Cumple el 
“Repertorio Americano” 33 anos, 
1141 n°S, con los mismos pro- 
pdsitos, el mismo desinterés, la 
misma ilusién y la misma fe. 

Revista Cubana, La Habana, 1949, 
XXV. R. Altamira: La psicolo- 
gia del pueblo espanol segtin 
Graci4n. Max Henriquez Urena: 
Un momento literario argentino. 
S. Feij6o: Sobre los movimien- 
tos por una poesia cubana hasta 
1856, — 1950, XXVI: C. Carpio: 
Poetas de la Espana heroica 
(Curros Enriquez.) — 1950, 
XXVIII; [Lastima que la impren- 
ta no corte con la maquina las 
paginas de esta revista. Seria 
mas leida. Coma viene ahora, 
el lector no sélo tiene que cor- 
tar por la parte superior, sino 
también por la inferior. | 

Revista de Guimaraes, Portugal, 
1950, LX, n°S, 1-2. —1951, LXI, 
n°S,1-2 y 3-4. — 1952, LXII, n°S, 
le2°y 3-4; 

Revista de Histéria, Sao Paulo, 
1950, I, n°. 4: Fidelino de Fi- 
gueiredo: Maupassant e Ganivet. 
— 1951, II, n°. 6: Carlos de Assis 
Pereira: Sobre “A épica portu- 
guésa no seculo XVI” de F. de 
Figueiredo. n°. 7: A lingua por- 
tuguésa e o premio Nobel. [De 
la encuesta del “American Mer- 
cury” resalta el nombre de Fi- 
delino de Figueiredo.] — 1952, 
Im, n°5, 8,9, 10,11 y 12. 

Revista de las Indias, Bogota, 


a 
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1950-1951, nOS,114,115,116: P. 
Restrepo: Motivos que tuvoCer- 
vantes para solicitar un puesto 
en Cartagena de Indias. N®,117. 

Revista [de la] Universidad Na- 
cional de San Agustin de Arequi- 
pa, Peri, 1947, 1948 y 1949. 

Revista de la Universidad de Bue- 
nos Aires, 1951, V. 

La Revue de Culture Européenne, 
1951, nO,1, [15, Rue J. J. Rous- 
seau, Paris (1°). ] 

Segundo Centenario de la Enciclo- 
pedia, 1751, 1951,t. I, Rev. de Est. 
Franceses, 1951, n°. 7: (Univ. 
Nac. de Cuyo, Facultad de Filos. 
y Letr., Inst. Leng. y Lit. Mod.) 
[Mendoza, Argentina. ] 

Siculorum Gymnasium. Univer- 
sita di Catania, 1952. Lerappre- 
sentazioni classiche al teatro 
greco di Siracusa, per C. Musu- 
marra, 

Studia Neophilologica. Uppsala. 
1950, XXIII, n°. 1; 1951, XXIV, 
n°S, 2-3; 1952, XXV, n9S,1-2y3. 

Il Tesaur. Udine (Friuli, Italia), 
1950, II, n°S, 3-4 y 5-6. 

Uniyersidad de Antioquia, Mede- 
Ilin, Colombia; 1952, XXVIII, n°S, 
105, 106, 107, 108 y 109: Pica- 
resca: anticaballeria y realis- 
mo, por R. Caneva. (Con Cua- 
dernillos de poesia.) [En el su- 
mario faltan las pags. | 

Yale French Studies [No date, but 
1950, n°. 6.] H. Peyre: What 
Greece means to modern France. 
Juan Lépez-Morillas: Ortega y 
Gasset, historicism vs. classi- 
cism, — [1951, n°, 7.]: André 
Gide, 


RELATIONS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE: 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 


1952* 


Samuel I. Mintz and J. Kester Svendsen 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Beaver, J., Fuerst, N., Greenhut, 
M., Pace, A.: <<Relations of lit- 
erature and science: report of 
the MLA Bibliography Commit- 
tee, 1952>>. 11 pp., mimeogr. 

Bense, M.: <<Literaturmetaphy- 
sik: Der Schriftsteller in der 
technischen Welt>. Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlag Anstalt, 1950. 
96 pp. 

Block, H. M.: ‘Cultural anthro- 
pology and contemporary liter- 
ary criticism,’ <Journal of aes- 
thetics and art criticism>, XI, 
46-53. 

de Bethune, P.: ‘La science and 
les humanités,’ <Les Etudes 
classiques>, XX, 145-56. 

Dudley, F.A.: ‘The impact of sci- 
ence on literature,’ <Science>, 
CXV, 412-5. 

<<A finding list of the books and 
other materials in the E. L. De- 
Golyer collection on the history 
of science and _ technology>. 
University of Oklahoma Library, 
1951. 32 pp., mimeogr. 

Henn, T. R.: <<The apple and the 


spectroscope. Lectures on po- 
etry and prose>. London, Me- 
thuen, 1951. 


Ibanez, F. M.: ‘The psychological 
impact of atomic science on 
modern art,’ <<Journal of clini- 
cal and experimental psychopa- 
thology >, XIII, 40-67. 


McKeon, R. P.: ‘Semantics, sci- 
ence, and poetry,’ <<Modern phi- 
lology>>, XLIX, 145-59. 

Morse, M.: ‘Mathematics and the 
arts,’ <<Yale review>, XL (1951), 
604-12. 

Parton, H. N.: ‘Science and the 
liberal arts,’ in <<Liberty and 
learning: essays in honour of 
Sir James Hight». Christchurch 
(New Zealand), Whitcomb and 
Tombs, 1950. pp. 178-87. 

Riviere, J.: ‘The unconscious 
phantasy of an inner world re- 
flected in examples from Eng- 
lish literature,’ <International 
journal of psycho-analysis>, 
XXXIII, 160-72. 

Sarton, G.: ‘Seventy-seventh crit- 
ical bibliography of the history 
and philosophy of science and of 
the history of civilization (to 
March, 1951),’ <<Isis»>, XLI, 
309-95. 

Schrodinger, E.: <<Naturwissen- 
schaft und Humanismus: Die 


heutige Physik>>. Wien, Deuti- 
cke, 1951. 
Segal, H.: ‘A psycho-analytical 


approach to aesthetics,’ <Inter- 
national journal of psycho-anal- 
ysis >, XXXIII, 196-207. 

Smith, H. R.: ‘Medicine and po- 
etry,’ <<Notes and queries>, 
CXCVII, 423-5. 


* Published on behalf of General Topics VII (Literature and Science) of 
the Modern Language Association. Unless otherwise indicated, the date 


for the present items is 1952. 
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Il. ANTIQUITY AND MIDDLE AGES 


Brodin, G., ed.: <A Middle Eng- 
lish herbal reconstructed from 
various manuscripts» (Essays 
and studies on English language 
and literature, VI). Upsala, 1950. 
328 pp. 

Frisk, G.: <<A Middle English 
translation of Macer Floridus de 
Viribus Herbarum>. Upsala, 
1949. 338 pp. 

Herriott, Jin Hes “Thesten senses 
in the <<Siete partidas >,’ <His- 
panic review>, XX, 269 ff. 

Hutin, S.: <<L’Alchimie >. Paris, 
Paris University, 1951. 120 pp. 

Monod-Herzen, E.: ‘Art, science, 
psychologie. Apropos des intre- 
lacs de l’art arabe,’ <<Revue 
d’esthétique>, V, 113-9. 

Thorndike, L.: ‘Further incipits 
of medieval scientific writings 
in Latin,’ <<Speculum>, XXVI 
(1951), 673-95. 

Wickersheimer, E.: ‘Une vie des 
Saints Come et Damien dans un 
manuscrit médical du IX® sié- 


cle,’ <Centaurus>, I (1950), 38- 
43. 

ARISTOTLE: Stephanides, M.: 
‘Aristotle as a poet,’ (in Greek, 
Summary in French) <<Practi- 
ca>>, (1950), 249-53. 

CHAUCER: Cope, Je I Chaucer: 
Venus, and the “seventhe spere,”’ 
<<Modern language  notes>, 
LXVII, 245-6. 

LYDGATE: Parr,J.: ‘Astronomi- 
cal dating for some of Lydgate’s 
poems,’ <PMLA>, LXVII, 251-8. 
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